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THE DEVIL’S PORTRAIT. 


CHAPTER I. 

Have you ever been to Arezzo, gentle reader ? If 
you have not, I beg you to go there on the very first 
opportunity, even if you have to make this opportunity 
yourself by inventing a pretext for taking you there. I 
assure you that you will thank me for my advice. The 
Val di Chiana is one of the pleasantest, as well as one 
of the most picturesque, of all the numerous valleys of 
“ that fair country where the st resounds.” In fact a 
punster might assert that the si was born at Arezzo, be¬ 
cause the monk Guido, to whom we owe the musical 
scale, was a native of that place. Though in reality, 
Guido only invented six notes, and omitted the seventh 
altogether. Perhaps the aforesaid punster might here 
retort, that the reason why Guido did not invent the 
seventh note was because it was in the language already, 
and that therefore the worthy man did not wish to have 
his trouble for nothing. However that may be, go 
through the Val di Chiana and stop at Arezzo. The 
town is not a large one, but what of that ? Guadagnoli, 
who belonged to Arezzo, was perhaps thinking of 
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THE DEVIL’S PORTRAIT. 


his own native place, when he said to a certain beautiful 
lady : 

“ Signora, se l’essere 
Piccina d’aspetto 
Vi sembra difetto, 

Difetto non fe.” * 

Yes, indeed, the town is small; but it has wide, clean, 
and well-paved streets, which is by no means the case 
everywhere : it possesses many celebrated works of 
arts, to say nothing of a prefect, a bishop, a couple of 
good inns, and a Caflfe dei Costanti, which latter at 
once, gives you the idea of a whole population of lovers. 
Which indeed would not surprise me, for the women of 
Arezzo are passing fair — so fair, indeed, as well-nigh to 
make one forget all the great men who have been born 
there, from Maecenas, the friend of Augustus, to Fran¬ 
cesco Redi, the friend of wine. 

In the meantime, gentle reader, come to Arezzo 
with me. We must travel there on horseback, not by 
rail, for we have gone back five centuries; we must 
pass through one of the four gates of the city, which is 
surrounded by a wall three miles in circumference, and 
dismount at the bottega of Mastro Jacopo da Casentino. 

I say bottega, according to the custom of those 
times, but it would be called a studio now; for Mastro 
Jacopo da Casentino was an artist, and one, moreover, 
deservedly reckoned among the best of his day. He was 

* " Though to be small of stature 
Seems in your eyes a crime, 

Lady, it is not so in fact, 

Believe my simple rhyme,” 
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bom at Prato Vecchio, and belonged to the family of 
Messer Cristoforo Landino, though his surname had 
come to him from a monk of Casentino, the prior at the 
monastery of Sasso della Bemia. The latter, having 
taken a fancy to him, remarked his great turn for paint¬ 
ing, and placed him with Taddeo Gaddi, at that time, 
when this worthy disciple of Giotto was working at his 
monastery. 

Young Jacopo made great progress in the school of 
Taddeo Gaddi, both in drawing and coloring. Those, 
indeed, were the most prosperous days of painting! 
Giotto, in his later manner, had cast aside the rigid 
traditions of the Byzantine,school concerning the rep¬ 
resentation of the human form, thus pointing put a way 
which all the youthful artists hastened to follow in the 
hope of surpassing the master in excellence. And 
Jacopo, who had accompanied Taddeo Gaddi to Flor¬ 
ence, did not disappoint the high expectations that the 
latter had formed of him, and painted, amongst other 
things,' the tabernacle of the Madonna in the Mercato 
Vecchio, and the ceiling of Orsan Michele, which build¬ 
ing was one day destined to serve as the Granary of 
the Comune. ' - . 

Jacopo remained for some years with Gaddi, as 
though fully to test his powers. When he felt con¬ 
fident of being able to fly alone, he returned to Casen¬ 
tino, and while thefe executed at Prato Vecchio, Poppi, 
and other places in the same valley, many works which 
contributed to swell both his purse and his fame. 
Then, having been enticed by more substantial offers. 

1 * ' 
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he went to settle permanently in Arezzo, which city at 
that time enjoyed the privilege of self-government, 
under a council composed of sixty of the wealthiest and 
the most esteemed of its citizens, to whose charge the 
entire administration of affairs was committed. 

Mastro Jacopo was not only a painter; he also pos¬ 
sessed some knowledge of architecture. And as ever 
since the time of the Goths, water had been scarce in 
Arezzo, they having destroyed the aqueducts which 
brought it into the city from the little hill of Pori, 
Mastro Jacopo was entrusted with the task of re-con¬ 
ducting it. This he performed in a most praiseworthy 
manner, by means of new channels beneath the walls, 
bringing the water to a fountain then called the Fonte 
dei Guincelli, but afterwards by a corruption of the 
same name the Fonte dei Veneziani. 

1 But all this has but little bearing upon our subject. 

1 Let us proceed then, without dwelling any longer upon 
Mastro Jacopo’s architectural achievements, to relate 
to our readers, how he had some time before taken unto 
himself a wife, and lived as happily as a man can in 
this vale of tears, which alas is not invariably a Val di 
Chiana. In the meantime he enriched the churches of 
Arezzo with his paintings in fresco, these giving evi¬ 
dence of marvellous talent, both as regards manner 
and execution. 

. ' Another piece of good fortune had befallen Mastro 
Jacopo, namely, that of successfully instructing another 
in the principles of that art which he had himself learnt 
from Gaddi. In our days, a great painter no longer 
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forms a school/nor does he pride himself upon having 
talented disciples, as was the case formerly. Each 
artist works for himself in the strict privacy of his own 
studio, as though he feared that others might rob him 
of the secret of his manual skill, or of his art in mixing 
the colors. But in those times when art flourished so 
vigorously, a painter took both pride and pleasure.in 
collecting others around him, and indeed hardly con¬ 
sidered himself a master, unless he had half-a-dozen or 
so of scholars, amongst whom one at least, gifted with 
quicker apprehension and greater perseverance than 
the rest, might follow the manner and retain the tra¬ 
ditions of the teacher, thus conferring honor on his 
school. 

Qf these scholars, apprentices, or faitori (as they 
were called in the days when an artist’s, studio was 
styled a bottega ), Mastro Jacopo had several, but only 
one of them was worthy of the name of disciple. This 
youth’s name was Spinello; he was the son of one Luca 
Spinelli, a Florentine, who had gone to settle in Arezzo 
about twenty years before, on one of the many occa¬ 
sions when the Ghibellines were driven out of Florence. 
Arezzo, as you are perhaps already aware, belonged to 
the Ghibelline faction. 

' Spinello Spinelli was a fine young man, and a born 
artist like Giotto. Indeed, from his very infancy he had 
been in the habit of working such wonders with his 
pencil, that it was hard to believe it possible he had not 
had instructions from the best masters. Jacopo da 
Casentino, on seeing these sketches, desired to have him 
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at his bottega. And Spinello was in no wise loth; on 
the contrary, he was dying of anxiety to go there, more 
Especially since the day when, in the Duomo Vecchio, 
he had seen and admired Mastro Jacopo’s finest work. 

Now this beautiful work of Mastro Jacopo’s which 
Spinello had had the opportunity of admiring in the 
Duomo Vecchio, was not the portrait of Pope Innocent 
VI., as might naturally be supposed. Mastro Jacopo’s 
finest work was his daughter, Madonna Fiordalisa, who 
was bom during his sojourn in Florence while he was 
working there under Gaddi. 

I call her Fiordalisa in order to avoid confusion. 
But the Tuscans of those days would have had no hesi¬ 
tation in calling her Madonna Fiordaliso, in the same 
way that they were in the habit of saying Madonna 
Fiore, Madonna Belcolore, thus making a masculine 
name agree with a feminine one. And indeed every 
feminine beauty and charm were revealed in Madonna’s 
face, and in every part of her graceful person; from the 
crown of her head to the sole of her foot, there was not 
a fault to be found. 

Fiordalisa, who, as I have said, was bom in Flor¬ 
ence, h^jd only b^en a few months in Arezzo, but ever 
since the first days of her arrival she had been gazed at, 
noticed and universally acknowledged as a miracle of 
beauty. A great man may easily hide himself, and pass 
unknown and unnoticed amidst the crowd of a city to 
'K which he is a stranger; but it is impossible that a beau¬ 
tiful girl should remain thus concealed. The first 
person who catches sight of her, be it only a transient 
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glimpse, passes the word ,to a second, and this hearer 
on to a third, before he has even seen her himself. 
Whence it follows, that, as soon as the presence of the 
strange and beautiful creature is made known, a hundred 
pointers are stealthily let loose upon her track. , 

Now, the young men of Arezzo had lost no time; 
they had discovered the beautiful Florentine at once; 
they had unearthed her, and had started her, so to 
speak, as her own fellow-citizens would have started the 
cricket from his hiding-place, on the morning of the 
Feast of the Ascension. Fiordalisa only went out on 
Holy-days to repair to the'Duomo Vecchio for the Di¬ 
vine Offices of the Church. But this was quite enough 
to enable them all to see her, and to attract in conse¬ 
quence a considerable gathering at the sacred edifice^ 
when she was about to pass by. 

Spinello Spinelli had seen her there like the rest. 
He was a merry youth, and a trifle impulsive as well. / 
But from that day when he first saw Madonna Fiorda¬ 
lisa, he began to reflect with some bitterness upon his 
condition, which did not permit him to outstrip all his 
other young rivals as he would have wished. I have 
already said that he was the son olf a Florentine exile. 
Luca Spinelli exercised a calling at Florence, and there 
also he once owned four walls and a roof over his head. 
But the calling was nothing without clients, and the 
roof and walls had been sold by the Guelphs after they 
had banished-him from the city. Had the case been 
reversed, the Ghibellines would have done precisely the 
same, so there was no reason to cry out against the in- 
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justice of the proceeding. It was merely the custom of 
those days. Now, thank God, we have improved a 
4L little, and certain things are no longer done; we con- 

! fine ourselves to wishing to do them. 

, - But though Spinello was not rich, he had a great 
deal else in his favor; he was young, and head over 
ears in love. Madonna Fiordalisa was the daughter of 
a painter. Observe the manner in which Fate had ar¬ 
ranged the threads. He was a painter too, or at any 
rate he might become one, since the inclination w r as by 
no means wanting, and he possessed, moreover, a cer¬ 
tain facility of execution. A man does what he has to 
do so well when he is thinking of a beautiful woman! 

I And above all, when he has realized that this is the only 
way of reaching her! 

At that time Mastro Jacopo was at work in the 
church of San Domenico, or, to speak more correctly, 
in a certain part of it, namely, the chapel of San Cristo- 
fano. He was painting a representation from the life 
of the blessed Masuolo, a prophet, who in his time 
prophesied many disasters to the inhabitants of Arezzo. 
He had been commissioned to execute this work by a 
merchant of the Fei family, who had great cause for 
gratitude to the Saint, as the latter had released him 
from prison. And Mastro Jacopo had depicted Santo 
Masuolo in the very act of performing this miracle, 
which now-a-days would be accomplished by means of 
a bribe to the jailers, or a hole in the wall. 

As you may suppose, Spinello began to frequent the 
Duomo, and to station himself before the chapel of San 
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Cristofano; and thus it was only natural that he should 
become a great admirer of the miracles of the blessed 
Masuolo, or rather as much of them as he could see 
through the crevices in the planks of the scaffolding. 
Mastro Jacopo before long perceived the youth’s curi- 
osity, and asked him whether by chance he felt a wish 
to ,see the fresco before it was shown to the merchant . 
who had ordered it. 

“Indeed I do, Messere,” replied Spinello, plucking 
up sufficient courage to meet so important an occasion. 
“The merchant will pay you for your work but once; 

I will admire it as many times as it shall please you to 
let me see it before any other person.” 

“A truly convincing reason,” said Mastro Jacopo 
with a smile, “ but will my blessed Masuolo in good 
sooth please you? Be it then as you will, and come 
up here on the scaffolding.” 

Spinello did not wait to be asked twice; he as¬ 
cended the platform, and gazed at the painting with 
open-mouthed admiration. It was quite natural that 
he should do so, not only on account of the intrinsic 
merits of the work, but also from the great desire that 
he felt to enter into the good graces of the workman. 1 

“Are you, perchance, a painter yourself?” said 
Mastro Jacopo to him suddenly. 

“ Oh, no, Messere,” answered Spinello, humbly 
bending his head, “ but it would make me very happy 
to become one under your training.” 

“ And why not ? Let us first of all see what you 
can draw. An O like Giotto ? A line dike Apelles ?” 
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10 THE DEVIL’S PORTRAIT. 

“Alas, master, far less, I draw as well or as ill 
(whichever you are pleased to call it) as I can, without 
having ever had a shadow of instruction.” 

“ Well, well, take the brushes and that red ochre,” 
said Mastro Jacopo. “ Go to yonder wall where the 
plaster -has not yet been spread and draw me the out¬ 
line of a face.” 

Spinello asked for nothing better. But although he 
felt confident that he should be able to acquit him¬ 
self fairly well, he could not entirely overcome a certain 
feeling of nervousness at having to work thus under 
the master's eye. If he could only succeed there.and 
then, what happiness. Inspired by the thought of Ma¬ 
donna Fiordalisa, he at once seized a brush, and dip¬ 
ping it into the color, began to draw upon the wall a 
half-length figure of San Giovanni. Having embarked 
"upon this subject so boldly, he continued to draw with 
rapidity, in order to leave no time for repentance, and 
because he feared lest the brush should begin to tremble 
between his fingers. 

Mastro Jacopo watched him at first in silence. 
Then, as the sketched figure began to appear before his 
eyes, he muttered a sound of approval. 

Spinello had proved himself to be not only skilful, 
but astute. Skilful, because his drawing was fairly 
good; astute, because this half-length figure was a copy, 
taken from memory, of a San Giovanni which Mastro 
Jacopo had painted some months before at San Barto¬ 
lommeo in the chapel of Santa Maria della Neve. 

“ Ah! ah!” said Mastro Jacopo, the wrinkles, which 
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THE DEVIL’S PORTRAIT. II 

the stern severity of his expression as critic had gathered 
on his forehead an instant before, beginning now to 
disappear. “ So you study the new art, young man ?” 

“Yes, master; q.nd it seems to me that it is the 
best.” 

“ Well, it is, and it is not. I mean, it is necessary 
to choose a little better amongst its examples. Giotto 
di Bondone is a great master, and Taddeo Gaddi 
follows closely upon his heels. I would advise you to 
imitate them both. The other from whom you have 
been pleased to copy, is merely an artist among a 
dozen, whose only merit is, that he is inspired by a cer¬ 
tain honesty of purpose.” 

“You are no friend of his,” the young man answered 
slily. “ One can gather it from your words. But 1 
will defepd him even against you. For instance his 
story of San Martino in the chapel of the Vesco- 
vado ”... 

“Alas! my boy, alas!” interrupted M astro Jacopo, 
with a smile which was quite out of character with the 
sadness of the exclamation. “You should have been 
to Florence, and seen the Herod’s feast which Giotto 
painted in the chapel of the Peruzzi at Santa Croce; 
you should have seen his Dante Allighieri into which 
he has infused an almost celestial sweetness of ex¬ 
pression. But ah! you will not understand all this, my 
boy. What is your name ?” 

“ Spinello. I am the son of Luca Spinelli. Mes- 
sere.” 

“ Ah ! I know your father by name, and also by 
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sight. He is a worthy man. So, then, you wish to 
become a painter ? Come, let us see, what have you 
done already ?” 

“ But little, master. A few poor scraps—some pen 
and ink sketches.” 

“From the life ?” 

“ Oh, yes, master, from the life, and also from 
memory.” 

“ Of course, like this San Giovanni,” replied Mastro 
Jacopo, nodding his head. “ Never copy except from 
the life — remember that — or from Giotto; because, 
amongst all those who have been able to see nature, 
none ever saw it more clearly than he. At all events, 
bring me your pen and ink sketches. I would fain see 
them.” 

Mastro Jacopo, in the meanwhile, was descending 
from the platform, in order to return home. Spinello 
Spinelli asked permission to accompany him part of the 
way, more especially as their roads lay together, his 
own house being in the same part of the city. 

When they were in the Via dell Orto, which is only 
a little way from the Duomo, the youth said to Mastro 
Jacopo: 

“ Here we are at the door of my house. If you 
will allow me, master, I will just run in and fetch my 
sketches, since you have expressed a wish to see them. 
I will be with you again immediately.” 

“ As you will,” replied Mastro Jacopo. Spinello 
Spinelli started off with the swiftness of a deer — or, 
perhaps, a squirrel would be a more fitting simile — 
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seized a bundle of his papers, ran down the staircase 
four steps at a time, and resumed his way. He had 
. caught up Mastro Jacopo before the latter had reached 
the angle of the Duomo. 

The old painter gave a rapid glance at each one of 
the sheets. They were all of them either studies from 
the life or reminiscences — impressions jotted down in 
a manner that had in it both skill and freedom. Often 
they consisted of but a few strokes, but in these few 
strokes nature was apparent, hit off to the very life. 

Whilst he was turning over the sketches, amongst 
other things he lit upon the portrait of a woman. It 
was merely an unfinished sketch, still the painter had 
no difficulty in recognizing the model from which 
Spinello had copied. And thus while examining the 
drawing, he cast a side-glance at the young man. 

Spinello did not see the painter’s Took, but he felt 
it, and his face grew crimson. Ah, cursed haste! 
Why could he not have waited half-an-hour, and taken 
his drawings to the master’s house ? In the violent 
hurry he was in, from his fear of letting this opportunity 
slip, he had seized everything he could lay hands on, 
higgledy-piggledy, and this little sketch in which he 
had given shape to his recollection of Madonna Fior- 
dalisa had fallen, against his will, into the hands of her 
father. 

“Truly,” he said, making an effort to divert the 
painter’s attention, “ they are but poor things, and cer¬ 
tainly mosr unworthy of your notice. But what would 
you have ? I know not how to do better.” 
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“ Well, well,” replied Mastro Jacopo, “ modesty is a 
fine thing, my boy ; but you are now wronging Nature, 
who has thus indicated your vocation very clearly. I 
am glad to have met with you. Cimabue deemed 
himself fortunate in encountering a young shepherd 
drawing the sheep of his own flock on one of the flat 
rocks at Vespignano. I, on the other hand, have 
chanced upon a finished artist.” 

And Mastro Jacopo muttered to himself as though 
in reply to some remark made by his familiar spirit. 
“ After all, where is the harm ? If such an artist as 
this were to become my son-in-law, I ought rather to 
rejoice. It would be the best means of attaching him 
to my school, and gaining an assistant.” 

Then he continued aloud: 

“ Come to my bottega whenever you like, to-day 
even, if it pleases you. If your father is content, so am 
I, or I would rather say I am rejoiced. I make but 
one condition.” 

“ What is it ? I agree to it at once,” said Spinello, 
whose eyes shone with contentments 

That I am to keep your pen and ink sketches for 
myself. They will serve to remind us both of what you 
were when you first entered my bottega.” 

Spinello could not contain himself for joy. An hour 
after this conversation, he went back to the painter ac¬ 
companied by his father. Luca Spinelli and Jacopo da 
Casentino had but little difficulty in coming to terms, 
and thus Spinello remained in the service of the master. 

That very evening Madonna Fiordalisa was seen by 
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him in the modest light of her own home. Good God! 
how beautiful she looked there, twice as beautiful as 
when he saw her in the Duomo at the Sacred Offices 
with her eyes cast down, and her head and throat jeal¬ 
ously guarded by a veil of white silk flowing down over 
her shoulders. 

Dressed simply in a robe of some half-woollen, half- 
silken stuff, made with loose sleeves, and large folds 
descending gracefully from her hips; a white kerchief 
just covering the nape of her neck, but no other trim¬ 
ming or superflous adornment to disguise the curves of 
her perfect form. Madonna Fiordalisa seemed a very 
miracle of grace and beauty. The head crowned with 
chestnut tresses, and the profile of that delicately- > 
tinted face, both displayed such purity of outline, com¬ 
bined with such sweetness of expression, that it seemed 
to Spinello that he had never before beheld anything 
to compare with them. 

Fiordalisa recognized the youth as one of her hun¬ 
dred eager admirers in the Duomo. He had hitherto 
been the most diffident of them. How was it that he 
had suddenly become the boldest, so bold in fact as to 
be the very first to penetrate into her house ? 

While she was pondering thus, Mastro Jacopo said 
to her: 

“ This is a new pupil. He will be the greatest of them 
all, if he will only go on as he has begun, and does not 
suffer himself to be led astray by the frivolities of youth.” 

At these'words from her father, Fiordalisa, who had 
at first assumed a slightly severe expression, ipimedi- 
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ately softened in her manner, and greeted the new¬ 
comer courteously. 

He, on his part, conducted himself with thorough 
good-breeding. He had no eyes save for Mastro Ja¬ 
copo, and hung upon every word that fell from the 
latter’s lips. “ He who would win the daughter should 
make up to the mother,” says the proverb. Now Mastro 
Jacopo’s daughter having long since lost hers, all that 
was left to Spinello was to make up to the father. And 
in the case of fathers, this is best done by listening to 
them with attention; no further efforts being needed 
beyond saying from time to time “ et cum spiritu tuo .” 

Let us, however, say at once that Spinello did not 
find the time hang heavily on his hands while he was 
under that modest roof. Jacopo was a good master, 
and his pupil had a great desire to learn. And lastly, 
though Spinello apparently took but little heed of Ma¬ 
donna, she was very far from attributing this behavior 
on his part to indifference. So many things can be said 
without actual speech. He, however, confined himself 
to saying one thing. Whenever he chanced to turn 
his head and look in her direction, he became the color 
of flame. 

Now, when a woman sees such things she requires 
neither eloquent speeches nor prolonged looks. All 
that is necessary is, that she should understand the true 
value of tints. And how should she fail of doing this 
wh£n her father is a painter ? 
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CHAPTER II. 


Spinello’s entry into the employment of Mastro 
Jacopo da Casentino made quite a sensation in die 
school. He had descended suddenly into its midst, 
like a stone thrown into a pond, making a splash of 
water and mud. Yes, also mud. Some waters only 
look clean when they are still. Just try the experiment 
of troubling them. 

There were five apprentices in the bottega of Mastro 
Jacopo. Out of these five, only two possessed any real 
merit, or could be looked upon as hopeful students of 
art. The others showed no signs of promise, and 
Mastro Jacopo employed them in mixing the colors, in 
grinding the various earths to powder on stone, and 
sometimes in running the errands of the bottega, and in 
carrying his portfolio of designs when he went out to 
work. 

The names of these five dunces (as Mastro Jacopo 
was in the habit of terming them with a familiarity little 
to their liking) were Tuccio di Credi, Lippo del Cal- 
zaiuolo, Parri della Quercia, Cristofano Granacci, and 
Angiolino Lorenzetti, nicknamed Chiacchiera (or Chat¬ 
terbox). No one of these ever attained to any degree 
of excellence in the art of painting, although two, as I 
have already said, might have done so — namely, Parri 
della Quercia and Tuccio di Credi. But poor Parri 
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della Quercia died young, without leaving any other 
record of his name behind him than a picture of Santa 
Margherita in the cathedral church at Coftona; and 
Tuccio di Credi — well, Tuccio di Credi would have 
performed a more worthy action if he had only died in 
the place of Parri della Quercia. 

Spinello’s appearance in Mastro Jacopols bottega 
had aroused a real commotion amongst these five fat- 
tori. In the first place, because no one had any idea 
that this elegant youth was a painter. To earn a right 
to the name in those days, it was necessary to enter 
almost as a child into the service of some old artist, and 
there pass many years in grinding the terra di Siena, in 
- baking the chalk of which the white for the frescoes was 
made, and even occasionally stooping so far as to carry 
the .master his soup when he was at work on the scaf¬ 
folding ; on these occasions he was sometimes unable to 
leave off during the entire day owing to the very well 
justified dread lest the intonaco might dry before he had' 
finished his labor. „ .. 

Another cause of wonder amongst Mastro Jacopo's 
five scholars was this: that the new-comer had ap¬ 
peared bearing a portfolio of pen-and-ink sketches, 
which he claimed to have done himself, without any 
course of preliminary instruction. Of course all this 
went for nothing. Anyone who likes can spoil a sheet 
pf paper, and think that he has done a drawing. The 
real misfortune was this — that Mastro Jacopo had ad¬ 
mired the sketches of this novice, and held them up as 
a pattern to the eldest of his scholars. 
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’> ' ' 

“ Look, dunces,” he had said, thrusting a roll of the 

sheets under the noses of his fattori , *‘and lean). 
How often do I tell you to imitate nature ? Instead of 
which all of you waste your time in scratching your 
knees.' That is to say when you are not playing at 
zara.” * 

When they were left alone with the drawings of this 
famous artist who seemed to have fallen from the clouds, 
Mastro Jacopo’s fiVe pupils turned over the portfolio 
and inspected with curiosity the wonders which it con¬ 
tained. As may readily be imagined, they found them 
very poor performances indeed. There was no freedom 
of touch; the outlines were hard, the attitudes inartistic, 
the folds of the drapery so stiff and labored that Cima- 
bue would hardly have done worse in his earliest at¬ 
tempts. What did the master mean by setting up the 
smudges of this beginner as models ? Was it to hoax 
them ? 

, Whilst they were thus engaged in looking over and 
freely criticising the drawings, one of the party uttered 
a cry of surprise. 

“ What have you seen, Chiacchiera ?” inquired 
Tuccio di Credi. “ Was it the basilisk ?” 

“ Upon my word,” replied Chiacchiera, “ the master 
cannot certainly have seen this!” 

“ What! the basilisk ?” said Granacci, laughing. 

“ This likeness,” replied Chiacchiera, without heed¬ 
ing the joke Qf his companions. “ Because it certainly 
is a likeness. Look, here.” 

* A game which is played with three dice. 
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And taking the sheet which had attracted his atten¬ 
tion out of the portfolio, he placed it before the assem¬ 
bled company. 

There were several figures on this sheet, but Chiac- 
chiera pointed to one amongst them drawn in about 
the middle of it, and which had apparently been dashed 
off with considerable boldness and freedom, as though 
the result of some momentary impression. You will 
have already guessed that it was the figure of a woman. 
The long gown had been roughly indicated by two 
> strokes of the pen; its ample folds being suggested 
rather than drawn, by a few washes of ink. The arms 
issuing from beneath the slashed border of the mantle 
met at the waist; the right hand which rested on the 
left forearm, holding a small prayer-book. A veil 
covered the head, and its folds falling over the shoulders, 
mingled ^ith those of the mantle. The outlines of the 
figure, as well as the few strokes shadowing forth the 
face, conveyed the impression that this little sketch was 
the likeness of a living person, drawn by the hand of a 
master, whilst the original was on her way to church. 

“ Well, Ayhat do you think of it ?” continued Chiac- 
chiera. “ Do you not recognize it ?” 

“The master’s daughter!” cried Lippo del Cal- 
zaiuolo. 

“ My stars! so it is!” added Cristofano Granacci. 
“ Madonna Fiordalisa.” 

“ Certainly,” said Parri della Quercia; “ it is either 
she herself or else someone who greatly resembles her. 
But why did you say just now that the master had not 
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seen this drawing ? It is impossible that he should not 
have recognized his daughter.” 

“ Well,” answered Chiacchiera, shrugging his shoul¬ 
ders, “ we must in that case conclude that the master 
has fallen in love with the pupil in return for the por¬ 
trait he has,made of his daughter. Naturally, he is so 
fond of her.” 

“If that is all that is necessary in order to find favor 
in the eyes of Mastro Jacopo,” exclaimed Cristofano 
Granacci, “ we will all of us draw the portrait of Ma¬ 
donna Fiordalisa.” 

“ Do you then think it such an easy matter ?” said 
Parri della Quercia. 

“ Why not ? What is there so very difficult about 
it ?” retorted Granacci. 

“ Everything,” replied Parri. “ Have you never ■. . 
noticed how she changes every moment ?” 

“ Of course,” said Chiacchiera, “ fickle woman is like 
the moon — clear for an hour, but cloudy soon.” 

“ I am not speaking of the mood, but of the type,” 
replied Parri della Quercia. “It is an exceedingly 
delicate one, with a peculiar expression which is not 
always the same at every hour of the day.” 

“What Parri says is true,” remarked Lippo del 
Calzaiuolo, “ there are moments when she does not look 
like herself.” 

Tuccio di Credi curled his lips, and gave his shoul¬ 
ders another shrug. 

“'Nonsense,” he said. “The contour does not 
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change thus easily. It must be the movable features, 
the eyes and the lips.” 

' “ Of course it is the eyes and the lips,” replied Parri 
della Quercia, “ and does this seem Httle to you ? Now 
if some movement of the lips, or a different degree of 
intensity in the look, have power to change the expres¬ 
sion of the face, it seems to me that the immobility of 
the contour has nothing to do with the matter. It 
would be more to the purpose to ascertain which of the 
two movable features has most to do with the alteration 
of the type.” 

“ I should say the mouth,” observed Lippo del 
Calzaiuolo. 

“ Certainly,” said Chiacchiera, “ when Madonna 
Fiordalisa smiles, she seems twice as beautiful.” 

“ It is not a question of ascertaining when she is 
most beautiful, for beautiful she is always,” replied 
Parri della Quercia. “ I only say that her expression , 
often changes, and seems to assume a different aspect 
from the one it wore at first. She is always herself to 
anyone who knows her, and yet the beauty is of a dif¬ 
ferent kind. The artist who had drawn her in one of 

4 

these' phases would imagine that he had not represented 
her faithfully if he were to see her in another.” 

“ But,” said Chiacchiera, “ Spinello, whp is no 
painter, and can hardly even be called a beginner, has 
sketched her with two strokes of his pen in such a 
manner as to be recognized at once.” 

“ Great talent indeed,” exclaimed Tuccio di Credi, 

“ his sketch is a likeness as far as the general effect is 
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concerned, fortunately for him he did not attempt any 
details. His parsimony,in that respect has done him 
good service. J ust see, with, two strokes of his pen he 
has produced a likeness of Madonna Fiordalisa, but if 
he had added two more he would have spoilt the whole 
thing.” 

“ What on earth could have possessed him to draw 
the master’s daughter?” inquired Cristofano Granacci. 

“ Oh, come 1” said Chiacchiera, “ do you think the 
ieason so very hard to find ? Of course he is in love 
with her. It is so natural that a,young man should fall 
in love with a beautiful girl 1 Ask Tuccio di Credi, he 
will tell 'you ” . . . . 

“ That you are a fool,” struck in Tuccio di Credi, 
giving Chiacchiera a fierce look as though * he would 
have eaten him. 

But Chiacchiera was not so easily frightened. 

“Just see,” he cried, grinping, “here is a clear 
proof of what Parri della Quercia was saying a short 
time ago about variety of expression. Look at Tuccio 
di Credi. Does he not seem quite a different person ? 
Oh, Tuccio, if anyone were to draw your portrait at 
this moment, he would not certainly be rendering you 
a service. 

Tuccio di Credi in a general way, at least taking 
him altogether, was not at all a bad-looking young man. 
His complexion, it is true, was of a slightly'olive tint N 
but no one has ever pronounced olive to be an ugly 
color, in, fact there are some to whom this mixture of 
yellow and green is not by any means unpleasing. 
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And then his hair and eyebrows, which were of the 
deepest black, harmonized well with the dark skin, so 
much so that the skin seemed to acquire a shade of 
delicate pallor from its contrast with a still more dusky 
hue. He also had a most mobile cast of features, thus 
fully confirming the jesting remark made by Chiacchiera. 
In the first place his face seemed to be divided into two 
distinct parts. The upper half was modelled in a most 
manly fashion, with bold and well-defined outlines; the 
lower part, on the other hand, was but timidly executed, 
as though, indeed, it had been barely sketched. One 
would have imagined that Nature, in fashioning that 
’ head, had wearied of her work when it w r as only half- 
completed. The nose, for instance, was out of propor¬ 
tion with the width of the forehead; the thin, pale lips 
lacked firmness; the chin was unmistakably receding. 
In the whole face, which seemed to have been finished 
thus unwillingly, there w r as something discordant, which 
the few thin hairs about the mouth and the thicker 
beard had been insufficient to tone down and correct. 
Even in the eyes, dark yet lustreless, as though they 
had been painted with lampblack, there was something 
wanting. As a rule, you could scarcely see them; they 
seemed to evade all scrutiny. When Tuccio di Credi 
was speaking to you, they always looked down and on 
one side of you, and then suddenly shifted their gaze to 
the other, without your having been able to detect 
them in the act of fixing themselves even upon the fas¬ 
tenings of your jerkin. Whilst watching the rapid pas¬ 
sage to and fro of these two dull lights, you thought in- 
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voluntarily of the fire-fly, who hovers first on your right 
hand, and then all at once appears on your left, having , 
passed before you unperceived by concealing the flash 
of its phosphoric light. 

Mastro Jacopo had once said of him: “Tuccio di 
Credi will never be a good draughtsman. How is it 
possible that a man who never looks straight in front of 
him should see what is going on ?” 

At these jesting remarks made by Chiacchiera, 
Tuccio di Credi frowned and bit his lips. Then shrug¬ 
ging his shoulders, he replied: 

“ What folly! It is enough for the last comer to 
say a thing to you in jest, for you to begin at once to 
construct a theory out of it. Certainly you were not - 
nicknamed Chiacchiera for nothing. Now you have 
scented the lover in a little sketch of a woman, and this 
is even worse than Parri della Quercia’s discovery. 
And why ? May one not meet a beautiful girl by the 
.way, and feel a wish to draw her profile on paper in the 
safne way that one draws a friar going a-begging, or a 
dog running along by a wall ? The man who wishes 
to reach excellence in the art, sketches all that he sees. 
And if he chance to see some beautiful female form, 
would you have him shut his eyes and say Dornine sal- 
vum fac , like a pious hermit on being exposed to the 
temptations of the devil ?” 

“ If only there had been two of these y women in the 
collection,” rejoined Chiacchiera, who would not con¬ 
fess himself beaten. “ But in point of fact, this is the 
only one there is.” 
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“ That proves nothing.” 

“ It proves a good deal. Either that there are no 
other beautiful women in Arezzo. Or else that they 
are all in the habit of shutting themselves up in their re- 
spective dwellings when this Giotto rcdivivus passes by.” 

“ Ah yes! Giotto redivivus. Well named indeed,” 
exclaimed Lippo del Calzaiuolo. “ If Mastro Jacopo 
were to hear you, he would hug you, and kiss you on 
both cheeks to boot.” 

“ Who speaks of Mastro Jacopo?” cried a voice, 
the sound of which overwhelmed the party with con¬ 
fusion. “ And pray who am I to kiss on both cheeks ?” 

“ Master,” said the youths drawing back and looking 
abashed and foolish. 

\ The master came forward into the middle of the 
group, and saw the portfolio containing Spinello’s draw¬ 
ings. 

“ Ah,” he resumed in an altered tone, “ so you were 
studying? You also were admiring the work of this 
talented young man. Now then, let him whose cheeks 
I am to kiss, come forward and tell me what he thinks 
of Spinello Spinelli.” 

“ Master,” burst forth Chiacchiera, “I do not know 
whether you will kiss my cheeks, or whether you will 
not rather bestow upon me a severe kick, when I say, 
with all due deference, that this Spinello, 'in making 
yonder little sketch, intended it for a likeness.” 

“ Well,” said Mastro Jacopo, his countenance cloud¬ 
ing over, “ and if indeed he had intended it for a like¬ 
ness, what harm do you all see in it ?” 
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' “None, God forbid! no harm whatever in the in¬ 
tention, only in the success of the attempt. Here, for 
instance, is Tuccio di Credi, who maintains that the re¬ 
semblance is entirely due to the small number of strokes. 
Your profoge has caught the general effect of the figure 
and nothing more. If he had areal portrait to execute, 
he would find himself sorely embarrassed.’! 

Mastro Jacopo shrugged his shoulders scornfully. , 

“ Go to, you dunces! This is a young man, who, if 
he wishes to paint a portrait, young and inexperienced 
though he may be, will do it under the beards of you 
all, that is to say when your beards have grown.” 

“ Parri della Quercia is not of that opinion.” 

“Ah, Parri? Well, then, let us hear the opinion of 
Messer Parri della Quercia.” 

Parri thus dragged into the discussion by Chiac- 
chiera’s imprudence, replied modestly as follows: 

“ Indeed, master, I did not mean to underrate the 
merits of your new scholar. Although I do not yet 
know him in person, these pen-and-ink sketches, which 
you have set before us as examples, have caused me to 
think very highly of him. I did blit say that Madonna 
Fiordalisa...” 

Jacopo da Casentino started, and fixed his eyes upon 
the best of his disciples with an expression which was 
half surly, half surprised: 

“ What has Madonna Fiordalisa to do with it ?” he 
said interrupting him. 

“She has this to do with it,” replied Parri della 
Quercia, “ that in those four strokes of which we were 
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speaking when you came in ... By the way, here they 
are, can you not see in them the likeness of Madonna 
Fiordalisa? Or at any rate, one may say that they 
suggest the outline of her figure.” 

“ Well,” said Mastro Jacopo, with the air of a man 
who does not intend either to admit a fact or to deny it. 
“ And what did you say next ?” 

“ I said that though one may recognize Madonna in 
these outlines, still the sketch cannot be considered as 
a real portrait. To make one of your daughter I look 
upon as the most difficult task in the world, if, indeed, 
it be n<j>t wholly impossible. Madonna Fiordalisa has 
such a variable expression.” 

“Variable expression! variable expression!” mut¬ 
tered Mastro Jacopo. “ I know not what you mean. 
The old painters knew nought of all this new-fashioned 
slang of yours.” 

“ Master,” struck in Chiacchiera, seeing that Parri 
remained silent, “it is the movable features that play 
these tricks, for the face has its movable features — at 
least, that is Tuccio di Credi’s opinion.” 

Mastro Jacopo was fated to experience one surprise 
after another. 

“Ah, indeed! so Tuccio di Credi also has an 
| opinion on the subject?” he inquired, sarcastically. 

Tuccio di Credi was hurt by his words, and also by the 
:: scoffing tone in which they were uttered. 

“ What harm would there be if I had, master ?” he 
said. “ And what do you see so wonderful in it ?” 

“ Nothing, in truth; nothing is wonderful where all 
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of you are concerned, arid as for harm, there would be 
none either, if you would only take the trouble to work 
as well. You are a set of good-for-nothing dunces. — 
At least I am wrong, you are good for something, and 
that is to chatter; so much so that one of you has de¬ 
rived his surname from his skill in that accomplishment. 
To reason concerning principles, to compose treatises, 
to invent precepts, that is your business. Instead of 
which it should be work, work, and always work. The 
principles of art are here, in the unceasing labors of the 
hand and arm, the rest is comparatively worthless. Be so 
good as to leave the principles, the reasons and the pre¬ 
cepts of art to those who have grown old in working. 
Some day you, when you have reached maturity — you 
also will be able to say to the young, ‘ This is the right 
way and that is the wrong.* On what authority ? On 
that of your own experience.* For without it all pre- 
' cepts are valueless.” 

“ Master,” Chiacchiera ventured to say, “ you are 
restricting the field of art.” 

" What field are you prating about ? The field of 
art indeed! here is another invention of chattering 
painters. You should have seen what the field of art 
really was, when the great masters were alive. No one 
ever heard any of this nonsense in the good old days of 
Giotto and Taddeo Gaddi.*’ 

“ Giotto was a reformer of the art,” retorted Chiac¬ 
chiera. “ And we should all aim at producing some¬ 
thing new.” 

“Oh, indeed, and do you think it is always possible 
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to be doing something new ? Beware, dunces, lest your 
innovations be only so many retrogressions. The only 
new thing which I recommend you to do is this: work, 
work, and never weary of working, and in the mean¬ 
time leave off talking nonsense, and the devil take you.” 

Having said this, Mastro Jacopo left the group, 
giving his shoulders a prodigious shrug as he did so. 
To which gesture Chiacchiera responded in behalf of 
them all, with a grimace. 

Shortly afterwards, a young man looked through the 
door of the bottega. 

“Is Master Jacopo da Casentino within?” he in¬ 
quired, timidly. 

“ He is,” replied Chiacchiera. “ What do you want 
with him ?” 

Master Jacopo, hearing the new-comer’s voice, ap¬ 
peared immediately on the threshold of his own room. 

“ Oh, that’s right, my boy: come in !” he cried. “ I 
have been expecting you. This is from henceforth your 
home. Here are your fellow-laborers: Tuccio <li 
Credi, Parri della Quercia,* Cristofano Granacci, Lippo 
del Calzaiuolo, and Chiacchiera, or rather we must call 
him first by the name which he received at his baptism 
— Angiolino Lorenzetti — and next mention that which 
competent judges have bestowed upon him.” 

The young man to whom Master Jacopo’s scholars 
were presented in the above order saluted them with a 
gracious inclination of his head, to which he added the 
words: 

“ We shall be friends, I trust.” 
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“ Now, dunces,” resumed Master Jacopo, “ it is 
your turn to greet Spinello Spinelli, the author of the 
pen-and-ink Sketches which you have just been looking 
at. He is a young man, who, provided he does not 
turn aside by the way, will make himself known to 
fame.” 

Master Jacopo’s scholars, one and all, made an 
obeisance to Spinello. Parri della Quercia stretched 
out his hand besides, saying: “ Both friend and brother, 
if you will.” 

But the others did not come forward and receive 

\ 

him with open arms like Parri della Quercia. 

“We shall be friends I trust,” said Chiacchiera, 
- mimicking the new-comer in a low voice. “ Behold 
what ^condescension! Would one not imagine him to 
be the reigning Duke of Bavaria at least ?” 

“ Or the Saladin,” added Lippo del Calzaiuolo. 

“It is more likely that he is Calandrbw and nothing 
more,” concluded Cristofano Granacci. 

Tuccio di Credi said nothing, but in his own mind 
he thought: 

“Your friend, indeed! I* faith, you are a fool if 
you hope it.” 


CHAPTER III. 

A bad Easter to all pessimists, sceptics and other 
philosophers of a similar description, who maintain that 
man is naturally an envious animal, and that our good 
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qualities are merely the result of patient education, in 
other words of extra polishing and varnishing. 

However, thanks be to Heaven, and by the leave 
of the philosophers above-mentioned, there are still a 
few souls who are innately good, and whose virtue is 
the fruit of spontaneous generation, not produced by 
judicious grafting; and further, there are men who do 
not suffer from the disease of envy, not even — and this 
is indeed praiseworthy on their part — when they per¬ 
ceive that Titius or Caius is gifted with sufficient genius 
or skill to excel them greatly in this or that branch of 
art or science. 

w- Look, for instance, at Jacopo da Casentino. This 
old pupil of Gaddi’s, this worthy follower of the tra¬ 
ditions of Giotto, clearly foresaw that when the ^youth 
-whom he had just taken into his bottega had acquired 
a little practice in the management of his brushes, he 
would become a great artist forthwith — a master, in 
fact, and one, moreover, who would far outstrip the 
best of his day. And therefore for him — for this young 
eagle whose feathers were just beginning to grow, 
aster Jacopo had laid aside his surly demeanor. For 
him too, he had found loving words, quiet diligence in 
teaching, and all the ineffable tenderness of paternal en¬ 
couragement. 

In this he was actuated by two distinct sentiments. 

'/The first of these was ambition. To be the master of a 
disciple who had as little need of reproofs as he had of 
incentives to do better, and who, therefore, might shed 
an additional lustre upon the name of his teacher, this 
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was the lawful obect of Master Jacopo’s ambition, 
and—' which is more important — one whose attain¬ 
ment was certain. It would one day be said: Spinello ’. 
Spinelli, the famous painter of Arezzo, was the pupil of 
Jateopo da Casentino. The disciple is worthy of the 
master; and if, moreover, it should be necessary to say, 
far better than the master, would it, in truth, be a great 
evil?. To have discovered a powerful genius, to have 0 
dragged him forth from obscurity, to have fitted his 
wings to his shoulders so to speak, was not that indeed 
an honor to himself, a title to distinction in the eyes of 
posterity, especially when this title was supported by so 
many others besides? 

Now that Master Jacopo da Casentino’s visions 
were not delusive, the history of Italian art has clearly 
shown. The fame of Spinello Aretino has confirmed — 
if indeed it has not increased — that of his old master. V 

The other sentiment was of a purely domestic 
nature. “ I give him my daughter," Master Jacopo 
-said to himself. “ He is as handsome as she is fair. He 
will speedily attain excellence in the art. He will be 
of the greatest assistance to me; my school will flourish. 
Arezzo will dispute the palm with Florence." 

And here Master Spinello — but come, we must not 
anticipate events, let us relate everything from begin- li¬ 
ning to end, not putting the cart before the horse. 

Madonna Fiordalisa, as I have before said, was 
gracious to her father’s new disciple. Many times 
during the course of the week, either upon one pretext 
or another, was Spinello Spinelli invited to dine with 
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the master, an honor which fell but rarely to the lot of 
his companions at the bottega. Sometimes she even 
descended to the ground floor, and certainly this began 
to happen oftener than formerly. Now it was to tell 
her father that dinner was ready, or to ask his opinion 
upon some detail of domestic economy, and sometimes 
indeed she came without any real reason whatever. 
/But ah, can a good reason be found for everything? 
a y f Even philosophers, who always wish to place reason as. 
\ the foundation of their various systems, have often felt 
sadly at a loss to obtain it 

V And Spinello’s love burned in his heart, and the 
flame thereof 'shone forth through his eyes. As you 
know, reader, for you must once have gone through the 
same experience yourself, both love and a cough are 
' hard to hide. And Madonna Fiordalisa also concealed 
j but imperfectly the feeling which Spinello’s love had 
stirred within her, or rather she did not conceal it at 
all. Why indeed should she ? Had not this affection 
v taken root, and was it not growing apace beneath the 
benignant gaze of her father? She was a little timid at first, 
and then on becorhing conscious of the state of her own 
heart, assumed a haughty demeanor. But these weak 
defences, like the fortifications that are suddenly impro¬ 
vised by an army in an exposed country, hardly last 
long enough even to admit of the making of a simple 
reconnaissance; and Madonna Fiordalisa had not been 
long in discovering that her gentle and modest lover 
was anything but a deceived. Her confidence in him 
returned, and she gave him her heart unreservedly. 
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J/c-' 

How sweet is this complete sufrender, thus undisturbed 
by any suspicion or any fear! 

r Whilst he was making this progress in her affections, 
and perhaps indeed for that very reason, our Spinello 
advanced rapidly in the study which he had embraced 
with so much ardor. He learnt easily all tholse details 
which now are known under the name of the mechanism 
of the art. He knew how to mix the colors both for 
painting in fresco and in tempera ; how to paint the 
flesh and drapery so that the figure should stand out in 
strong and bold relief; which colors to use in painting 
in fresco — that is, those which are made of the earths 
only, and have no minerals in their composition — the 
degree of freedom of hand required to finish the work 
before the intonaco was dry, as well as the proper 
strength to give to the colors, because these, when the 
wall is soft, have an effect which will be completely 
altered when it dries. And he had learnt rapidly many 
. other things as well, assisted thereto by the strength of 
his desire as well as by practice: namely, to paint in 
tempera — that is with yolk of egg and fig-juice mixed 
with the dolors; to paint in chiaroscuro by imitating 
works in bronze; and lastly, how to paint on external 
walls by indenting them with an iron instrument, thus 
laying in the color so as to resist the action of the rain. 

, And all this without having had even once to go 
back to the first principles. Led by his own natural in¬ 
clination to sketch from the life or, at all events, from 
nature, Spinello Spinelli had made considerable progress' 
in the art of drawing, and could indicate, by means of 

/ 3 *\ 
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red and black chalk, figures, attitudes, modes of attire, 
and anything else that struck his fancy. In working 
thus he had acquired a marvellous dexterity in repre¬ 
senting with his pen everything that he saw, putting in 
the shadows and the transparent washes with a soft 
color which he obtained by diluting ink with water. 
And lastly, as we have already seen from the drawings 
which he submitted to the inspection of Master Jacopo, 
he filled in every part with the strokes of his pen, leav¬ 
ing the white paper uncovered for the lights on the 
figures only. 

Besides which, in those ettrly days of painting, there 
were no great examples to give to pupils to copy. 
Each one was, therefore, forced to draw from the life, 
thus introducing into his work the merits and defects of 
his own eye and his particular way of looking at nature. 
Thus if to you, intelligent reader, it may seem strange 
to find so many painters all of whom saw the human 
form more contracted than is actually the C 0 .se, so that 
amongst the artists of that period, one never finds a 
trace jof that perfection of form which is so common in 
nature, I would beg you to remember that these worthy 
reformers of the art were only just beginning to escape 
from the narrow limits set by the Byzantine painters, 
and therefore could hardly have acquired the necessary 
courage to see the truth in its entirety. It has been 
said that Natura non facit sal turn, and art also is forced 
to advance by degrees. 

On the other hand, if the painters of Giotto’s school 
erred on the side of poverty of form, they decidedly 
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manifested a most praiseworthy regard for finish; and 
therefore, although the attenuated bodies of their figures 
display the imperfection of the anatomical knowledge 
possessed by these artists, their extreme care in drawing 
the extremities, as well as the expression of the faces, 

, reveal to us clearly that profound feeling for truth 
which was destined to rerfovate the representative arts 
completely, thereby leaving the world no longer cause 
to regret the lost masterpieces of Apelles and Zeuxis. 

But I have digressed enough, and must return to 
Spinello Spinelli. Seeing Master Jacopo at work in¬ 
spired him with a desire to paint in fresco likewise, 
which in those days was considered to be the crowning- 
point of perfection in the art. He, however, never ex¬ 
pressed this wish, thinking it would be too bold—almost a 
presumptuous one, —■ and therefore confined himself to 
observing the manner in which Master Jacopo prepared 
the cartoons, by enlarging the original designs to vast 
proportions. In order to obtain the correct effects of 
light, the artist used sometimes to make models of the 
figures in clay, which, when grouped^ together in a given 
manner, showed the parts seen in relief, the shadows, 
and all the other various details which combine to form 
the perspective of a picture. 

When Spinello had been three months with Master ^ 
Jacopo, he had already, though barely twenty years of 
age, begun to help his superior with the frescoes at the 
Duorao Vecchio — that very Duomo where he had be¬ 
held Madonna Fiordaltea for the first time. It will of 
course be understood that he only traced on the into- 
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naco the designs of his master, putting on the color 
likewise under his superintendence.. 1 

You may imagine the rage of Spinello’s companions. 
We must, however, except Parri della Quercia, a good 
and modest youth, who, being aware that nature never 
intended him to excel in the great art of fresco, con¬ 
tented himself with working at various triptyches and 
altar panels which Master Jacopo was occasionally 
commissioned to execute for some parish church or 
oratory in the surrounding country. To paint in fresco 
required boldness of conception, freedom of hand, per¬ 
fect self-confidence, as well as many other fine qualities 
which were not in Parri della Quercia’s nature. But 
Master Jacopo’s other disciples, though far inferior to 
Parri in skill, were also less modest than he, and chafed 
considerably at the sight of this new-comer shooting so 
far ahead of them in the mastery of the art, and, which 
was worse still, in the good graces of the master. 

One day, when Spinello was working with Master 
Jacopo on the scaffolding in the Duomo, the latter said 
to him suddenly, without any warning: 

“My boy, it is now time that you should begin to 
fly alone.” 

“ Fly alone!” exclaimed the young man, raising his 
eyes from the wall, in order to look at his master, “ what 
do you mean by that ?” 

“ I think I have expressed myself clearly,” replied 
Master Jacopo. “The wings of your genius have put 
forth their principal feathers; you can fly now without 
anyone’s help.” 
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Spinello blushed, and looked down as he replied: / 

“ Master, when I am by your side, I have the heart 
of a lion, but alone! think of it, yourself! will not my 
fate be that of Icarus of Crete, who lost his feathers, 
and falling, sank beneath the waves of the sea ?” 

“ Behold now, how modesty has come to take up 
her abode with young men,” cried Master Jacopo, * 
laughing. “ But, even granting that the comparison 
which you draw between your wings and those of 
Icarus is. correct, no one tells you that you are to sep¬ 
arate yourself from your master and second father: 
You shall still work under my eyes, please God, and 
always follow my counsels. You have quite enough 
firmness of hand and correctness of judgment to work 
alone. Will you make the attempt? One of the 
miracles of Saint Donatus has to be painted in the 
chapel hard by. The work is of the utmost importance, 
because it is for the saint’s own sanctuary, but I have 
full confidence that you will'execute it with honor.” 

“ But, O master, if I were to fail in the attempt! 
Will the Confraternity of the church entrust me with a 
work of so great importance ?” 

“They will not know it until afterwards,” replied 
Master Jacopo, shrugging up his shoulders; “ and we 
will efface the painting if it does not succeed accolding 
to the hopes which I entertain of your power.” 

But Spinello still hesitated. , ' 

“ Fine courage, forsooth!” exclaimed Master Jacopo. 

“ Is it thus that you love Fiordalisa ?” 

At the sound of these words, Spinello started, and 
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his heart bounded within his breast. Picture it your¬ 
self, reader! It was the very first time that Master 
Jacopo had spoken to him of his daughter. And, for 
a first occasion, he had spoken very much to the pur¬ 
pose — do you not think so too ? 

“Ah, master, master, what are you saying?” cried 
the youth in great agitation. “ Have I understood you 
aright ?” 

Master Jacopo smiled, as fathers can smile, O ye 
youthful lovers, when they have nothing to refuse you. 

“ If so be that I have understood you aright from 
the first day that you entered the bottega, then you also 
have understood me aright to-day.” 

Spinello Spinelli stood breathless, pale with emotion, 
and with his eyes wet with tears. He could not believe 
in his own happiness. He looked into the master’s 
face, as though to seek there a confirmation of the 
words which he had heard, then he turned his eyes up¬ 
wards, as though he were in search of a beloved image 
which he hoped to find ready to respond to his loving 
invocation. 

“Well, what is the matter?” said Master Jacopo. 
“ Are you not satisfied ?” 

Spinello sank down on the steps of the platform 
which had been erected in order to enable Master 
Jacopo to approach the ceiling, and burst into a flood 
of tears. 

“ Come now, courage! Why this childish folly ?” 
muttered Master Jacopo. “If they were to hear you 
) m below l” 
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“ Oh, let me weep, my master, my father, let me 
weep. To have loved so long without any hope! To 
have come to you fearing lest you should not accept me 
as a pupil! Then, to have lived thus by your side, de¬ 
spairing of ever being able to tell you-:—to confess to 
you —and always with the dread that I should hear 
either from your own lips or from those of some of the 
others ip the bottega that Madonna Fiordalisa was be¬ 
trothed ! Oh, master, master, I would that you had 
been in my place yourself!” 

“ Oh, never fear. I have been in one very like it in 
diebus illis;” replied Master Jacopo. “We all, sooner 
or later, go through these blessed anxieties. But, as you 
see, there was no cause for alarm. You were, being 
thought of all the time that you were eating your heart 
out with suspicions and fears. It was ordained, more¬ 
over, that fortune was to come and seek you herself, 
- 'and that the father should be the first to speak.” 

“ Oh, do not say that, my father,' I entreat! You 
know well that it was only because I did not dare.” 

“ Of course not, you never do. But, mark well, my 
boy, this good fortune is to be yours only on one con¬ 
dition. You are to paint this miracle of Saint Donatus, 
and it is to be indeed 

“A miracle,” said Spinello interrupting him. “It 
shall be one, I promise you.” 

“ I feel sure of it, and now let us go home, for we 
have done enough here for to-day.” 

11 No, master, let me remain. I wish to think of my 
subject.” 
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“ What, here ? At this height of fifty paltni (spans) 
from the ground ?” » 

“ What does it matter ? My head is a thousand 
miles higher still; for am I not in the seventh heaven ? 
and then, you see, master, we are now in the Duomo 
Vecchio. It was down there,” he continued, pointing 
to the ground, through the crevices of the platform, 
“near that fourth pillar on the right-hand side, that I 
saw Madonna Fiordalisa for the first time. I did not 
know who she was, but yet my heart was struck. I hid 
myself that day behind yonder pilaster in the right aisle, 
that I might gaze at her profile without her perceiving 
it. What a joyful sight it was to my eyes! And every 
feast-day, you know, I saw her thus. It was the June 
of last year. Blessed month, which contains so many 
feast-days! The others have not nearly so many, and 
are not to be compared with it. I waited for her at 
the entrance', making believe the while to be looking at 
something else; then I went back again. I remember, 
moreover, that it was a source of great grief to me.” 

“ And let us hear why!” exclaimed Master Jacopo 
\ laughing. 

“ It was,” resumed Spinello, “ because all the young 
men of Arezzo acknowledged her to be the fairest of 
the fair. Alas, I thought, how many of them are as 
. desirous as I am of finding favor in her sight! And 
' how many of them have not just cause to hojfe that 
they may be more successful than I in doing so! I 
feared, and the overwhelming strength of this fear gave 
ie the courage to approach you. Do you remember 
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how I trembled like a leaf? And then, when in my 
exceeding haste I committed the error of bringing you 
all ray drawings, without thinking at the time that 
there was one amongst them ” . . . . , 

“ Of course, the likeness of my daughter,” said 
Master Jacopo. Oh, yes, never fear, I saw it and rec¬ 
ognized it at once. If I had not guessed the beginning, 

' how should I have been able to understand the re¬ 
mainder? And also/mark this, my boy: when I thus 
passed over in silence the drawing of the likeness, I re¬ 
solved upon a certain thing.” - , 

“ What was it ?” 

“That if this boy should turn out ill,” continued 7 
Master Jafcopo, “ if perchance he were not to become a 
great painter, I would pack him off at once. Luckily 
for you, you have always been a steady young man, 
and have, in consequence, justified my faith in you. 

• Well then, are we agreed ? Is the miracle to be done ?” 

“ Have no fear, it shall be done. Let me remain 
here in the Duomo, to gather inspiration from the 
place. I feel within me the strength of a lion. But 
tell me, master, was not this miracle of Saint Donatus, 
the destruction of a serpent which infested the country?” 

“Yes; it is a simple act of benediction.” 

“Go then, master, and leave me to think of my 
subject. I hope that before leaving the DuomQ an 
idea Will have come to me.” 

i 

Master Jacopo smiled for the second time, and 
with a friendly wave of the hand to Spinello, descended 
the ladder. 
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When he was left alone on the scaffolding, Spinello 
Spinelli took the red chalk, and began to draw a few 
strokes on the paper. But he stopped almost immedi¬ 
ately. His brain was in a whirl; he thought of Ma¬ 
donna Fiordalisa, and of the possibility which now 
smiled upon him for the first time of making that divine 
creature his own. 

“ It would have been better to go straight home,” 
he thought, “ and then set to work. That would have 
inspired me.” 

But no sooner had this idea passed through his 
mind than he discovered it to be an erroneous one. 

“ No,” he added. “ I must first of all deserve to 
see her. If I contrive to execute something good, it 
will be a sign that I do deserve it.” 

As he said this he approached the edge of the plat¬ 
form ; and, directing his gaze to that spot in the nave 
where he had seen Madonna Fiordalisa for the first 
time., he wafted a kiss down to it on the tips of his 
lingers, and with the kiss a prayer — a mental ejacula¬ 
tion. Certainly, the latter must have been the first one 
which in the house of God played the trick of descend¬ 
ing instead of rising. 

Then, seized with a sudden inspiration, he set to 
work with an almost feverish anxiety. No sooner had 
the idea struck him than he embodied it in form, his 
brain working simultaneously with the pencil which 
flew so rapidly over the paper. 

Spinello depicted the Saint in the act of advancing 
towards the ,serpent, his right hand is raised against 
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him with a gesture of denunciation, and with his left he 
seems to be infusing courage into the crowd of terrified 
citizens, some of whom have already taken flight, whilst 
others are on their knees invoking the help of Heaven. 
Saint Donatus stands erect, and though deeply moved, 
seems to be in no wise overcome by fear. The ap¬ 
parent weakness of his bodily powers, as well as the* 
sweetness of his expression, contrasted thus with the 
savage fierceness of the monster, seem to express the 
noble conception of an upright conscience standing 1 
firm even in the face of the greatest dangers, and a 
faith in God which courageously overcomes every ob-' 
stacle. The serpent resembled the Egyptian crocodiles 
in the shape of his claws and his mouth, as well as in 
the scales protecting his body; his wings were like 
those of the fabulous dragons, which, having derived 
their origin from the popular legend of Saint George of 
Cappadocia, were so frequently represented in olden 
days. The venomous beast was still gazing at his fatal / 
adversary, his jaws wide open as though he were on 
the very point of devouring him. But already the body' 
was beginning to bend, and the rings of the belly to 
writhe; the sharp and horrible claws, stiffened by a 
spasm, clutched vainly at the air. There was some¬ 
thing peculiarly striking and terrible in the contrast be¬ 
tween the attitude of the fierce monster, and the tran¬ 
quil bearing of the Saint performing the miracle, and 
from whose uplifted hand the smiting power was ap¬ 
parently at that very moment issuing forth. 

“ Ah, at last!” cried Spinello, as soon as he had 
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dashed off the outlines of his design upon the paper. 
“ This picture shall not be cancelled.” 

Soon afterwards, having finished his drawing, he 
rolled it up, and came down from the scaffolding. 

“ Do you always leave off work as late as this ?” 
asked the sacristan of the Duomo on seeing him cross 
the middle aisle. “ But what is the matter ? You look 
like a man who has heard good news.”, 

“Good indeed,” replied the young painter, “though, 
perhaps, it might not appear such to you.” 

“ If I may rejoice for your sake, why should I not 
find it good ? Let me hear it.” 

Spinello went up to the priest, and putting his lips 
close to his cheek, whispered in his ear: 

“ I am going to be married.” 

The sacristan drew back in order to be able to see 
Spinello’s face; then bit his lips like a man who ex¬ 
pected to hear a totally different announcement, and 
who, moreover, did not see much felicity in the seventh 
sacrament. 

“ 1$ that so, Spinello ?” he exclaimed. “ Then may 
you be happy. Nevertheless, I should have thought 
that, in your own case, the wife of the artist had been 
there.” 

And he pointed with his finger to the head, which 
is the seat of the goddess of the imagination. 

“ No, you are wrong,” Spinello replied, quickly, “the 
wife df the artist is here.” 

And he pointed to the heart, the abode of passion. 

^‘You are right,” said the sacristan, “provided 
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always that one does not suffer there. In that case, 
farewell art.” - 

Spinello was of opinion that there were sentiments 
which the poor priest was incapable of comprehending, so 
giving him one of those pathetic glances which always 
seem to convey so many things, possibly because they 
do not say any one thing in particular, he went through 
the door of the Duomo. He hastened his steps, because 
on that day he was invited to dine witlv the master, 
and the hour, as has been said, was late. 

In a few minutes he was to see Madonna Fiorda- - 
lisa. But how should he dare to raise his eyes to'look ., 
at her after Mastro Jacopo’s embarrassing discourse? 
Happily, however, the tranquil manner in which she re¬ 
ceived the future Apelles soon made him understand 
that her father had not thought it a fitting time to speak 
to her on the subject. And Spinello was gratefuj to 
him for his reticence, because it left him at liberty to 
gaze into Fiordalisa’s face without reserve, and to con¬ 
template her beauty to his heart’s content, thinking, 
while he did so, with youthful delight: “ My child, you 
do not know what I know; you are to be mine, beau¬ 
tiful creature, mine; the pledge of victory is there in 
that roll of paper which I have laid on yonder walnut- 
wood chest.” 

Mastro Jacopo, before sitting down at the table, led 
his favorite disciple aside, and said to him: 

“ Well, di<J the idea come to you ?” 

“Yes, master, it did.” 

“ And are you satisfied with it ?” 
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Spinello made a sign with his head which was in¬ 
tended to mean “ pretty well,” but a mischievous smile 
played ^bout his lips. 

“Ah, you rogue,” exclaimed the old painter. “You 
are satisfied and will not confess it. Show me your 
design.” 

“ No, master, not now. If you will allow me, I will 
put it off until to-morrow. I am not yet quite sure of my 
conception. Although whilst I was carried away by 
the excitement of composition, it seemed to me to be a 
good one, yet now” — and here Spinello turned his eyes 
in the direction of Fiordalisa, whose delicate profile 
stood out clearly against the lights of the dinner-table 
in the background — “now, when I think of the great¬ 
ness of the reward, I fear that I have only produced a 
pasticcio. Wait until to-morrow. I will sleep upon it 
in the meantime, and then try to alter my sketch.” 

“ Be it as you will,” said Mastro Jacopo, “ and now 
to dinner. I do not feed myself through the eyes like 
you, and I am quite famished.” 

The following morning Spinello examined his work 
again. He thought it defective, and no doubt it was 
so, as must inevitably be the case with anything which 
has been executed hastily. But it also possessed the 
merits of hasty work, for together with some trifling ex- 
aggeration which was easily rectified, there were both 
unity of conception and freedom of execution. He 
made the sketch over again, altering some parts of it, 
and also, with a few touches here and there, giving in¬ 
creased expression to some of the countenances; and 
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at last, when he considered that he had improved it 
sufficiently, he ventured to place it beneath the eyes of 
the master. 

Poor Spinello literally trembled when he saw the 
old painter sitting in judgment over his drawing, and 
absorbed in a profound silence which seemed to bode 
him but little good. 

Mastro Jacopo always examined things after this 
fashion. His attention was concentrated upon his sub¬ 
ject; he never indulged in exclamations or raised his 
eyebrows. When he had carefully considered whatever 
he was called upon to judge in every possible light, 
when he had pondered over and valued each part of it, 
weighing everything, so to speak, in the goldsmith’s ac¬ 
curate balance, then only, according to Jiis opinion, he 
allowed a “good” or a “bad” to escape from him, but 
nothing more. 

On this occasion, however, he was less reserved. * 

“ Good!” he said, after a prolonged pause. “ I am 
satisfied with you. The composition is cleverly con¬ 
ceived. The calm attitude of the saint conveys mudr. 
If you can but impart the same expression to the head 
when you paint upon the wall that you have succeeded 
in producing on the paper, by my troth, you will have 
gained a great victory!” 

Spinello, quite beside himself with joy, threw his 
arms round the master’s neck. 

“ Come, come!” said the old painter, parrying this 
demonstration of affection with difficulty. “ You know 
I am not Fiordalisa.” 
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“ Pardon me, my father,” cried Spinello. “ I am so 
happy. To be praised by you is to me the greatest and 
the most coveted reward.” 

“ Yes, after the hand of Fiordalisa,” muttered 
Mastro Jacopo. “ Well, well, we understand each 
other, and I do not complain. After all, are not the 
hand of the daughter and the praise of the father equally 
my own property ?” 

Spinello asked the master’s permission to begirt 
mixing the colors that very day, in order to be sure of 
obtaining the suitable tints. The following morning he 
began to work upon the cartoon. Having already 
measured the space on the wall which the fresco of the 
Miracle of Saint Donatus was to occupy, and also cal¬ 
culated the number of sheets of paper it would require 
to fill that space, all that remained to him to do was to 
join each of the sheets together at the edges with paste, 
made of boiled flour. When that was done, and the 
joinings Were dry, he fixed the cartoon against the wall, 
by gumming the edges. Then, having drawn across 
his original sketch as many horizontal and perpendicular 
lines as were necessary to reduce it to a given scale, he 
marked off, at proportionate distances, the same number 
of lines upon the cartoon, thus rendering it easy to 
adapt the first sketch to the size of the fresco which he 
p/oposed to execute. 

Spinello worked hard enough for four; even Luca 
Giordano, sumamed Luca Fa Presto, had he been 
present, would have been forced to yield the palm to 
him in that respect. When he had finished his inter- 
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section of lines, he placed a piece of charcoal on the top 
of a stick, and standing in front of the wall with one 
eye on the original sketch and the other on the cartoon, 
began to reproduce upon the latter the outlines of the 
former. Two days later, the cartoon of the Miracle of 
Saint Donatus was finished, to the great satisfaction of 
Mastro Jacopo, who, during the whole of the time that 
the work was in progress, had not permitted any of the 
other young men to enter the church. Indeed, of what 
use would they have been ? To mix the colors for him ? 
Master Jacopo during those two days mixed them for 
himself, as any youthful painter would have done. So 
true it is that any one person can, at his will, dispense 
with the help of another, be the latter servant or 
assistant. 

On this occasion, indeed, it was just the opposite, 
for. the old painter had given a helping hand to his 
favorite scholar, by erecting the platform for him in the 
chapel in which he was to paint. And when the car¬ 
toon was finished, he caused the masons to cover the 
wall, which had been previously carefully scraped, with 
a substantial coat of plaster, making them, moreover, 
spread a second one over as much of its surface as 
Spinello thought he would be able to color in one day. 

As soon as the plaster was perfectly smooth and 
level, the young man fixed the cartoon upon it, and 
traced the sketch of his composition on to the wall, in 
order to ensure the outlines being quite correct. He 
then began to put on the color according to the pattern 
of the miniature sketch which he had made beforehand. 

4 * 
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The day on which Spinello began to paint, Mastro 
Jacopo descended from his own platform at about the 
hour of sunset, and mounted upon that of his pupil, in 
order to see what progress he had made. 

“ Well done, indeed!” he said, on finding that the 
entire figure of the saint was already painted, and that 
the attitude and expression of the head left nothing 
further to be desired. “ This time it is my turn to em¬ 
brace you.” 

You may imagine Spinello’s joy ! I will not attempt 
to describe it. 

Mastro Jacopo resumed: 

/ 

“ Is it then necessary to be in love in order to work 
well ? Alas, my boy, under these circumstances, I 
shall never produce anything good again, for the season 
' of love is over for me.” 

That very day, leaving the church an hour before 
his usual time, Mastro Jacopo visited Luca Spinelli, in 
order to hold a certain conversation with him which 
had the effect of filling the old Florentine’s heart with , 
joy. After which, on reaching his own house, he drew 
Fiordalisa on one side and said to her without any 
further preliminaries: 

“ Do you know that I am thinking of marrying 
you ?” 

Fiordalisa blushed, but did not tremble. She had 
guessed what was to follow, and received her father’s 
announcement in the most eloquent silence. Eloquent 
at least to us who know all, but not So to Jacopo da 
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Casentino, who was in complete ignorance of the state 
of his daughter’s heart. 

“ Well,” he said after a moment’s pause, u is it thus 
that you receive my announcement ?” 

“ Father,” murmured Fiordalisa, with her head bent 
down, “ whatever you do . . . will be right.” 

“ Yes, this is right enough,” replied Mastro Jacopo, 
who felt sorely inclined to laugh, “ but if by chance it 
should be to some one whom you did not like ?” 

Fiordalisa hung her head still lower than before, and 
began to fidget with the hem of her apron. 1 

“ Let us come to the point at once, since you insist 
upon keeping silence, and will not answer me,” con¬ 
tinued Mastro Jacopo. “What would you say, to 
Spinello Spinelli ?” 

Fiordalisa’s heart gave a bound, but a bound of joy - 
which defies expression. She blushed again, and then 
in a faint voice replied to her father: 

“ Whatever you do ”... 

“Will be right; I know the burden of your song 
already,” replied Mastro Jacopo, giving his daughter a 
tap on the cheek. “ Then it shall be done, since this 
is your opinion, and has been mine for some time.' 
Look up, my child, to receive your betrothed. I think 
I hear his step upon the stairs.” 

Fiordalisa, not having had time to regain her natural 
color, assumed an additional shade of crimson when she 
saw Spinello before her. The latter knew nothing yet 
either of the conversation which Mastro Jacopo had 
had with his own father, or of the announcement that 
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the old painter had made to his daughter. But the 
silence of the scene, together with Madonna’s blushes, 
told him enough to make him feel as confused in her 
presence, as she was agitated in his. 

“ And have you then nothing to say ?” cried Master 
Jacopo. “Why do you both stand there in front of 
me looking so stupid and confused ? Look here, Fior- 
dalisa, at the man who never ventures. I would wager 
that in his fear of not being successful, it has never oc¬ 
curred to him to think that it was a case of a ring.” 

“ Oh! how can you say so ?” exclaimed Spinello, 
touched to the quick. 

And putting his hand into the small purse that 
hung from his girdle, he drew from it a little golden 
circle. Then approaching the girl, he took her trem¬ 
bling hand, and said: 

“ Madonna, I know not whether it will be small 
enough for your angelic little finger. But if it dis¬ 
pleases you not ”... 

Madonna neither answered Yes nor No, but she al¬ 
lowed him to take her hand, and to place the ring upon 
her finger. 

The young lover fell upon his knees, and kissed the 
hand of his betrothed. Then rising, he approached her 
timidly, and gazing at her with eyes full of ardent love, 
he whispered in her ear: 

“ I am happier than a king.” 

Mastro Jacopo had withdrawn, not wishing to play 
the part of the Unwelcome third. Two loving hearts 
may well dispense with witnesses when they pour out 
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their confidences to one another, even when these wit¬ 
nesses are the authors of all their felicity. 

Although if was past supper time, Jacopo da Casen- 
tino did not suggest sitting down to that meal. The 
old painter was waiting for some one. 

Shortly afterwards a sound of footsteps was heard 
in the next room, and Tuccio di Credi appeared upon 
the threshold. Poor Tuccio’s countenance was always 
a gloomy one, but to-day it wore quite a funereal ex¬ 
pression. 

“ Master,” he said, “ Messer Luca Spinelli is here.” 

“Ah, that is right: bring him in,” cried Mastro 
Jacopo. “ Children, before returning home, I went to 
Luca Spinelli’s to beg him to make one of our family 
party this evening. It is right that your fathers should 
meet on this day, which is such a joyful one for you 
both. Do you not think so ? It is a pity,” he added 
mentally, repressing a sigh, “ that the mothers cannot 
be here too!” 

Tuccio di Credi, who preceded the new-comer by a 
few steps, drew aside in order to allow him to pass. 
The old Florentine advanced, and wrung the hand ex¬ 
tended to him by the painter, then going up to his 
future daughter-in-law, kissed her on the forehead. If 
you could only have seen poor Tuccio di Credi at that 
moment! 

“ Messer Luca,” said Jacopo da Casentino, “this is 
not a formal invitation. We will just speak a few 
words to each other whilst our children, totally unheed¬ 
ing our conversation, are saying a thousand themselves. 
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This betrothal must be celebrated by a family feast, 
which shall take place on Sunday, at your good 
pleasure. Tuccio di Credi can in the meantime an¬ 
nounce it to his companions in the bottega, who are 
quite at liberty to spread the intelligence to the four 
winds of heaven.” 

Tuccio di Credi replied to the latter part of Mastro 
Jacopo’s speech, with a sign of assent. 

“ Master, I offer my congratulations both to you 
and to the betrothed couple. When is the wedding to 
take place ?” ; 

“ In two months,” replied Mastro Jacopo, “ when 
your companion has finished a work which he has 
just begun in the Duomo Vecchio. I wish that you 
would learn from this example, young men, to labor 
with good-will. Although Spinello Spinelli is the last 
comer, yet herq he is, as you see, far in advance of you 
all. Do not take what I say amiss.” 

“Why should we take it amiss?” asked Tuccio di 
, Credi, shrugging his shoulders with an air of profound 
indifference. “ He who is the most deserving has the 
right to account himself fortunate. It is enough for us, 
that you do not deprive us of your good-will.” 

“ You shall have it, and welcome,” replied Mastro 
Jacopo, with that manner of his which seemed to be 
made up in equal parts of jesting and surliness; “al¬ 
though sometimes you make me despair of you, bad 
boys that you are. On Sunday then; and be sure you 
prepare your finest songs. We will indeed make 
merry.” 
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Tupcio di Credi took leave of the company and de¬ 
parted. 

That day he had been- the last person left in the 
bottega. It had thus fallen to his lot to receive Luca 
Spinelli, who had come with such a mysterious air to 
~ seek Mastro Jacopo at this unseasonable hour. He, of 
all the people of the world, had been fated to be the 
first to hear this matrimonial announcement, which, to 
him, was as sorrowful as it was unexpected. / 

Tuccio di Credi did not know what to say or to 
think; he had completely lost his head. He even very 
nearly forgot to shut up the bottega. On leaving it, he 
walked mechanically through the streets of Arezzo, till 
he came to an inn kept by a Greek, where the evening 
convivial meeting of Mastro Jacopo’s disciples was wont 
to take place. His countenance was so gloomy, that 
his companions immediately left off laughing, and asked 
him if he felt ill. 

“ Do you want some gruel ? A cordial ? An elec¬ 
tuary ?” said Chiacchiera to him. “ Have some of this, 
it is Montepulciano, and the Greek swears that he jias 
not watered* it.” 

✓ 

Tuccio di Credi briefly refused by a gesture Chiac- 
chiera’s proffered glass. 

“ Have you heard the news ?” he said. 

“ What news ?” asked Cristofano Granacci. 

' -"If you do not tell it us, how can we know it?” 
added Chiacchiera. 

Tuccio di Credi remained silent for a moment, ap* 

/ v 

parently to collect his strength; then in a sepulchral 
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voice, he announced the sad intelligence to his com¬ 
panions. 

“Spinello Spinelli, the last one who entered the bot- 
tega, is about to wed Mastro Jacopo’s daughter.” 

His words were greeted with a cry of astonishment. 

“ How did you hear it ?” inquired Chiacchiera. 

“I heard it from Mastro Jacopo himself, who has 
invited us to the feast of betrothal on Sunday, and en¬ 
joined us to prepare our very best songs.” 

“ Oh! he shall have them,” said Chiacchiera. “ I 
promise you he shall have them. Such a fine mar¬ 
riage ! The jesters ought to be there too.” 

“ Indeed,” Parri della Quercia quietly remarked, 
“ we might have expected it.” 

“ Expected it!” said Tuccio di Cretji, “ and why ?” 

“ Because it was easy to see that Spinello Spinelli 
was a great favorite with Mastro Jacopo.” 

“ As a pupil I do not deny it,” replied Tuccio di 
Credi, “ Mastro Jacopo has his little weaknesses like 
Saint Anthony. But even Saint Anthony forbore to 
take his pet with him into Paradise, and no one could 
have imagined that Mastro Jacopo would bestow his 
daughter upon Spinello Spinelli. You know that several 
men have sought her in marriage, amongst others Buon- 
talenti, who is as rich as Croesus.” 

“True,” said Parri della Quercia, “but you must 
bear in mind the reason for Mastro Jacopo’s refusal. 
He has always said that his daughter should wed one 
of his own calling. Spinello Spinelli is a painter.” 

“ Hold! not so fast!” struck in Chiacchiera. “ Spi- 
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i t 

nello Spinelli is a Mastro Imbratta (Master Dauber) a 
fattare like the rest of us. He is certainly not to be 
compared with you, Parri della Quercia, who have 
already executed a tryptich in distemper, which was 
praised by the judges.” 

Parri della Quercia smiled, and thanked him with a 
nod of his head. 

“ At all events,” he said, resuming the subject, “ al¬ 
though he may not have painted yet in distemper, no 
one has any right to dub him with the nickname of 
Mastro Imbratta. Recollect his pen-and-ink sketches.” 

“ Oh, yes, great talent indeed!” cried Chiacchiera. 

“As though that were art.. The artist should prove 
his skill by painting upon wood.” / 

“ Or else upon the wall,” added Parri. “ Spinello 
Spinelli has the right to call himself a fresco-painter 
from henceforth; Mastro Jacopo has given him one of 
his latest subjects to execute.” 

“Yes, he has employed him in tracing the cartoon 
upon the wall, and in putting the color on the back¬ 
ground.” 

“ Alas, a good deal more than that,” struck in 
Tuccio di Credi. 

“ More than that ? And what ?” 

“ He has commissioned him to paint a whole com¬ 
partment in the Duomo Vecchio. Do you understand ? 

A whole compartment! And Spinello has conceived 
the subject, and designed the cartoon likewise. But is 
it not possible that the Master may fyave corrected the 
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• drawing, and given the general idea of the sketch, and 
so on ?” 

“ There is not a doubt but that he has done so,” ex¬ 
claimed Chiacchiera. “ And perhaps he has even con¬ 
ceived the subject as well.” 

“ It is possible,” replied Tuccio di Credi, “ as the 
work is being done on the ceiling of the Duomo, to 
which the Master will not permit any one of us to have 
access; one may believe anything.” 

“ There is more in this than meets the eye,” declared 
Cristofano Granacci. “ So now he has developed into 
a painter! And what may be the subject of the work 
whidi this sly fellow is engaged upon ?” 

“ A Saint Donatus slaying the serpent with a bene¬ 
diction.” 

“ You have seen it then ?” 

“ I ? No. I only heard of it from the custodian 
of the church. But I can tell you nothing more than 
this,”,added Tuccio, who apparently already regretted 
having touched upon the subject. 

But the others noticed it not, nor did they wish for 
any further particulars. They were perfectly furious, 
and could not understand it. 

“ Ah! this is too much,” cried Lippo del Calzaiuolo. 
“ So Mastro Jacopo has a Benjamin. If he had only 
acted in the same manner towards all of us. If he had 
advised us, helped us, pushed us on, we should have 
been painters too. A pretty thing indeed, to do a 
pupil’s work, and then to palm him off as an artist! 
And — which is no joke — a fresco-painter. But how 
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will the Confraternity tolerate this little piece of buf¬ 
foonery ?” 

“ What does it .hiatter to the Confraternity ?” said 
Tuccio di Credi, “ Provided that the work pleases 
them, they will not go in search of difficulties where 
they do not exist” 

“And w r e who are dunces! we who are good for 
nothing!” cried Cristofano Granacci. “ AlV, my beloved 
and revered Master Jacopo da Casentino, as sure as I 
stand here, I will leave you in the lurch, planted there 
upon your two feet.” 

“And pray.how many feet would you have him 
planted upon ?” inquired Chiacchiera, who could never 
resist the opportunity of making a joke. 

“ I say that I am going away,” shouted Granacci, 
“ I can take up my abode at Florence with Giottino, 
or at Siena with Bema, both of whom wish to have me.” 

“ To do what ?” 

“ What you will never do, Tuccio, if you live a 
thousand years,” retorted Granacci. 

“ Come, do not let us quarrel about it,” struck Jn 
Lippo del Calzaiuolo. “ Cristofano is right, and I in¬ 
tend to follow his example; I shall betake myself to the 
bottega of Agnolo Gaddi, for here, one learns nothing,” 

“ That is true,” remarked Chiacchiera. “ Mastro 
Jacopo seems to think that he is keeping us out of 
charity, as they keep sick people in a hospital. Spi- 
nello is the only man in Arezzo, and on him he even 
bestows his daughter's hand. This indeed is too much I 
What,on earth is he enamored of?” 
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“ Perhaps of the likeness which Spinello attempted 
to draw of Madonna Fiordalisa,” remarked Lippo del 
Calzaiuolo. 

“ If he were even able to draw portraits,” exclaimed 
Granacci. “ Those two or three strokes of a pen-and- 
ink sketch count for nothing in my opinion. I should 
just like to see him in a work of some importance.” 

“ You will see him in the Saint Donatus,” said Parri 
della Quercia. 

“ But if it is not his own,” replied Granacci. “ We 
wish to form our opinion from a work done by himself, 
under our very eyes, and not from a fresco of Mastro 
Jacopo’s palmed off as his.” 

“ Who says that it is not his ?” Parri della Quercia 
asked timidly. 

“ Did you not hear ? Tuccio di Credi says so.” 

“ Hold, Cri9tofano; I said nothing. At least I have 
only hinted at a suspicion, or rather at the possibility 
of a suspicion. But if you ask me what I think of it, I 
tell you that I suspect nothing, and I believe that Spi¬ 
nello will always bring good meal out of his sack. Let 
us speak of other things, or rather, let us leave off speak¬ 
ing altogether. Did you not offer me an electuary or a 
cordial a little while ago ? I am more hungry than 
thirsty, and I would rather take something solid.” 

CHAPTER IV. 

My reader, have you ever noticed those foolish 
sheep, which the wandering exile, Dante Allighieri, 
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seems to have watched so often, and has described to 
us in his sacred poem ? They -come forth from the 
fold by ones and twos and threes, they follow one 
another blindly, and what the leader does* the rest im¬ 
mediately copy, even when it is a question of venturing 
on the brink of a precipice at the risk of breaking all 
their necks. 

Mastro Jacopo’s apprentices could not reconcile 
themselves to the new-comer’s good fortune, and were, 
in consequence, contemplating a deep design. Of \ 
course Parri della Quercia must not be included 
amongst the number, as his natural sweetness of dis¬ 
position prevented him from sharing his companions’ 
evil feelings. Tuccio di Credi did not join them either, 
and, having thrown the stone, was carefully hiding his 4 . 
hand. 

Parri, as I have already said, was just, and acknowl¬ 
edged Spinello’s genius; but he was of a meek dispo- \ : 
sition, and therefore, a trifle timid. His good sense en¬ 
abled him to distinguish at the first blush good from 
evil; but he was by nature averse to all resistance, and ; 
inclined to stand aloof. He was one of those men who L 
know the world by intuition, if not by actual experience, 
and who do not wish to attempt impossibilities. He 
was fond of his art, and worked at it with diligence, 
which is as much as to say, without intense ardor. 
Certainly, if he had come into the world a century 
earlier, he would never have accomplished the deliver¬ 
ance of the art of painting from the Byzantine shackles 
that fettered it; though, on the other hand this much 
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might be said for him, that, had he only lived a little 
longer, he would probably have painted more graceful 
Madonnas, and less severe Christs than any of the other 
artists in the olden style. Bdt having been bom in the 
fourteenth century, and having become one of the dis¬ 
ciples of the new school, he followed closely on the lines 
of Giotto’s successors, without aspiring to anything 
beyond. And as was the artist, such was the man. 
Good and prudent, sensible and moderate in everything 
that he did, he concealed with the natural sweetness of 
his disposition the organic disease which some lew 
years later was to carry him to the grave. And this 
will show you why Parri della Quercia suffered the angry 
passions of his companions to take their course, without 
tormenting himself by trying to soothe them. 

As for Tuccio di Credi, you have seen how, after 
having made the announcement, and insinuated the 
suspicion, he had hastened to say that the thing could 
not be true, and that Spinello Spinelli was a heaven- 
bom genius, and a new source of hope to art. In as¬ 
serting this had he really changed his opinion ? Or, 
was he follbwing the course of a secret design ? 

However that might be, Angiolino Lorenzetti, Lippo 
del Calzaiuolo, and Cristofano Granacci, had no need 
of his help to induce them to go, they having reached a 
point when his peaceful exhortations — had he thought 
it necessary to make any — would only have produced a 
contrary effect. 

“ Do you look upon the matter in that light ?” lie 
said to them in conclusion. “ Please yourselves, then. 
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A poor wretch like myself, who has not the good fortune 
to be in request elsewhere, is obliged to be satisfied 
with this bread. When one is in need, one mpst per¬ 
force sing small.” ' 

The three angry youths had taken counsel together. L 
They could not endure to remain any longer in Mastro 
Jacopo’s bottega, and felt an insane desire to quit a ^ 
school where not only did they learn nothing them¬ 
selves, but were further constrained to be spectators of I 
another’s good fortune. Chiacchiera was appointed to 
speak for them all. 

The next morning, as Mastro Jacopo was about to 
leave the bottega to repair to the Duomo Vecchio, he 
said to the young men who were assembled at their 
ork: 

“ Have you heard ? we are to have some family re¬ 
joicings on Sunday, and you are all invited to partake 
of the pan forte (spiced cake) on that day.” 

Master Jacopo, to tell the truth, did not renew this 
invitation with a very good grace. He was annoyed 
that, since Tuccio di Credi had already informed them 
of the impending event, they had not spoken to him in 
the first instance themselves, arid he considered that a 
teacher — a master so justly celebrated as he was, had 
a right to expect this slight attention on the part of his 
pupils. 

Tlje young men stood and listened, looking silently 
at one another whilst he was speaking. The moment 
had now arrived for Angiolino Lorenzetti to do full 
justice to his nickname of Chiacchiera. So leaving off 
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grinding the colors, the only task which he was capable 
of performing satisfactorily, he answered the master as 
follows: 

“ Only think how unfortunate! We shall have to 
forego that pleasure.” 

“Hey day!” cried Mastro Jacopo. “And pray, 
what new,thing is this?” And he looked at the others 
as he said it, apparently in the expectation of hearing 
from them some explanation of Chiacchiera’s words. 
But they still remained silent, and Chiacchiera con¬ 
tinued to speak in behalf of them all. 

“ Look here, master,” he said, “ this new thing is a 
design conceived by all three of us, namely^ by myself, 
Cristofano Granacci, and Lippo del Calzaiuolo. We 
are going away.” 

“You are going away?” exclaimed Mastro Jacopo, 
opening his eyes very wide. “ And,—if one may be al¬ 
lowed to ask — why ?” 

“ Of course, we are bound to tell you,” said Chiac¬ 
chiera, with an air of great humility. “ Although, to tell 
the truth, three dunces, three worthless scamps like 
ourselves ” . . . . 

“Egad! that' is true,” said Mastro Jacopo, inter¬ 
rupting him. “ For the first time in your life, you have 
hit the right nail upon the head.” 

“ What would you have, master ? From hearing 
these things so often from your lips, one learns them at 
last,” retorted Chiacchiera, with an ironical accent. 
“ Only think what a fortuitous combination of circum¬ 
stances ! There are some people in the world who are 
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not altogether of your opinion. For instance, Agnolo 
Gaddi, who lives at Florence, is disposed to have Lippo 
del Cadzaiuolo with him, and Giottino — also of Flor¬ 
ence— and Bern a, of Siena, are both competing Tor 
the company of our Cristofano Granacci.” 

“ Ah,” exclaimed the old painter, “ and have these 
three worthy men really cast their eyes upon you ?” 

Cristofano Granacci and Lippo del Calzaiuolo 
nodded their heads in brief reply. 

“I cannot congratulate them,” said Mastro Jacopo. 
“ And now, since you have not told me all, let us hear 
who is disposed to take a soup sucker like you.” 

“ Oh ! do not make yourself uneasy on my slccount. 
I will go anywhere I like. The first offer I meet with 
will serve my purpose. After all, what good are we 
doing here ? We grind, we mix, we paste the cartoons, 
we open and shut the bottega; in short it is domestic 
service, and not a school of painters. Excuse me, 
Mastro Jacopo, I may be a soup sucker, a bread eater, 
or anything else that you are pleased to term me, but I 
am in the habit of calling things by their right names. 
What are we all doing here ? In what way have you 
v taught us the principles of the art ?” 

Mastro Jacopo was thunderstruck by this boldness 
of speech. He had been on the point of despatching 
them, all three, to the devil by the shortest route, but 
Chiacchiera’s last words, containing the formal accu¬ 
sation, touched him to the quick. 

“ By the soul of... . ,” he cried suddenly, breaking 
out, “ what is this that you accuse me of? Do you 
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think that art is to be taught like reading, writing, and 
arithmetic ? I was brought up in a school of painters 
myself, and can therefore recollect how Taddeo Gaddi 
taught, just as he, in his turn, could recollect the 
method of Giotto di Bondone. I used to grind and 
mix, to open and shut the bottega as you do; I went 
on the master’s errands, and handled the broom when 
necessary, far more often, indeed, than I handled the 
brushes — in short, I performed the same humble 
duties that you perform yourselves. But with this dif¬ 
ference, that you complain, and I never did; that you 
cannot see or understand anything, and that I en¬ 
deavored to profit by the examples which IL had before 
my eyes. In watching what the master did I learnt — 
whether correctly or incorrectly, and call it the latter if 
you like — to do something myself. I guessed, when 
guessing was easy, and anything that I could not un¬ 
derstand at first, I asked the master to explain. The 
master’s duty is to answer questions — not to consider 
what to teach boys from the very beginning. Do you 
understand me, dunces ? Can one instil into a man by 
means of precepts a thing which nature has not given 
him the power of acquiring by daily example ? Gram¬ 
mar may be taught by rules, but not the art of painting. 
Now, what has been your practice since you have been, 
in the bottega? Have you ever asked me why this 
thing was done, and why that ? Have you ever paid 
any attention to,what I was doing myself? Though I 
cannot know for certain, yet when I take into consider¬ 
ation the result, it seems to me that I might say with 
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truth that you have never looked, as you most certainly 
have never asked. And now then, what have you got 
to complain of?” 

Chiacchiera waited until this flow of words had 
ceased, and then replied: 

“ Oh, you did not leave to all your scholars the . 
task of learning by themselvesi” 

“ Not to all ? I think that I have,” replied Mastro 
Jacopo. “Tuccio di Credi, for instance, and Parri 
della Quercia have managed to make some use of their 
eyes. Twill even admit that from seeing them more 
attentive than you were, I may now and then have 
given them some advice. Why were you not mpre 
like .them ? I should then have done the same to you.” 

Chiacchiera replied to this speech by a toss of his 
head. 

“ I do not mean either Tuccio or Parri,” he said, 
presently. “ I am speaking of Spinello Spinelli — the 
latest comer, and your future son-in-law. He is your 
Benjamin, Mastro Jacopo — at least if I know what the 
meaning of that word is. He appears before you at 
the bottega, with four scrawls- of his pencil, and you at 
>once fall in love with him, as Cimabue did with Giotto.” 

“ As Cimabue did with Giotto i well said indeed,” 
replied Mastro Jacopo. “ For, in truth, Spinello Spi¬ 
nelli deserves all that I have done for him. What do 
the rest of you find to complain of in that ?” 

“As far as your caprice is concerned, nothing. 
Everyone is at liberty to knead his own dough into 
whatever shapes he likes best. But your yay of doing 
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it! — can you not see it yourself? It is that which of¬ 
fends us. Spinello Spinelli comes to you with a bundle 
of pen-and-ink sketches. We will even admit, to please 
you, that they are beautiful, and worthy of Giotto. 
But how is it that three months after his entry into the 
bottega, he passes over the heads of both Tuccio and 
Parri, who have been with you for three years? How 
can he have acquired skill enough in the management 
of the colors to work with his own hand at the back¬ 
grounds of your compositions ?” 

“ At the backgrounds, these are your own words; 
at the backgrounds,” cried Mastro Jacopo, in a tone of 
triumph. 

“ Ah 1” replied Chiacchiera, who, now he had once 
started, was ready to go all lengths, “ if it were only a 
question of backgrounds .... But you have done more 
than this, Mastro Jacopo. To this little sucking painter, 
you have entrusted a work of great importance, which 
you yourself were commissioned to execute by the Con¬ 
fraternity of the Duomo.” 

“ Ah, you know that too, then ?” muttered the old 
painter, a trifle disconcerted. 

“ Of course I do. All Arezzo knows it likewise.” 

Mastro Jacopo shrugged his shoulders. 

“ I am glad to hear it,” he said. “ For now there 
will be no need for me to announce it to any one. 
Spinello will cover himself with distinction, and that is 
the main point.” 

“ With your help, master, there can be no doubt of 
the result,” answered Chiacchiera, solemnly. 
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“ What do you mean by that, you rascal ?” 

“ What you have already guessed,” rejoined the im¬ 
pertinent scholar. “In short, that this is too great a 
jump for the strength of your Benjamin. From pen- 
and-ink sketches to fresco! And without having in 
the meantime produced anything worthy of notice! 
Not even a head! Because,” continued Chiacchiera, 
becoming still more animated, “ we have none of us 
ever seen him make a drawing from nature or from the 
life. Unless-you are pleased to count as such that pro¬ 
file of Madonna Fiordalisa.” 

“ Ah, now I understand!” exclaimed Mastro Jacopo. 
“ Why did you not say at once that you were jealous ? 
But, know this, I give my daughter to whom I like; 
and even if I had seen fit to throw her away upon one 
of you, I should not have been able to satisfy you all!” 

“No, master, you are wrong; we are not in the 
least jealous,” replied Chiacchiera. “ We feel the pro- 
fipundest respect for Madonna Fiordalisa, but nothing 
further. We only mentioned the profile which Spinello 
drew of her, in order to say, or rather to repeat, that 
if was not a portrait. Spinello has caught the general 
effect of the figure and that is all. If he had to draw a 
real portrait, he would find himself sorely embarrassed.” 

“ Oh yes, the old story,” muttered Mastro Jacopo. 
“ I have always answered you from the first, that if 
Spinello wishes to draw a portrait, he will do it under 
your very beards, you blockheads.” 

“ He will certainly not draw that of Madonna Fior¬ 
dalisa,” retorted Chiacchiera, who seemed to take a 
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perverse pleasure in contradicting his master. “ Parri 
della Quercia, and Tuccio di Credi, both of whom 
stand there as quiet as mice, have explained to you 
why and wherefore to draw a portrait of Madonna 
Fiordalisa would be by no means the easiest of tasks.” 

“ I hear, I hear. There you go back again over 
the same old ground with your foolish notions. But, 
were it only to annoy all of you, Spinello shall draw 
the portrait of his betrothed, and send every one of you 
< away with a flea in his ear.” 

No, master, he will not be able to do that,” Chiac- 
chiera answered derisively. “ I have already told 
you that we do not intend to remain in Arezzo. As 
regards myself, if you have any commissions in Flor¬ 
ence ”... 

“ Go where you please, and the devil take you,” in¬ 
terrupted Mastro Jacopo. “And when do you intend 
to relieve us of your company ?” 

“ This-very day. As soon as I have packed up my 
goods and chattels I will carry out your wishes in that 
respect.” 

“And a very good thing too,” muttered the old 
painter. “ And the rest of you ?” 

The question was addressed to Cristofano Granacci, 
and Lippo del Calzaiuolo. They both replied quickly: 

“ With him, master, at the same hour.” 

“ Go then,” said the master, in a voice of thunder, 
and giving his shoulders a prodigious shrug. “ Go with 
him, and a plague upon you all.” 

This was Mastro Jacopo’s farewell to his three 
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V 

^worthy scholars, Angiolina Lorenzetti, nicknamed 
Chiacchiera, Lippo del Calzaiuolo and Cristofano 
Granacci. \ 

Mastro Jacopo was not angry with these apprentices 
of his for thus taking their departure, for this indeed re¬ 
lieved him of three utterly useless individuals, complete 
hindrances to him, instead of helps, in the bottega.' 
His displeasure was caused by the want of respect that 
they had shown him, and therefore, as you may im¬ 
agine, he was not long in recovering his equanimity. / 
He was already more tranquil by the time that he had 
reached the Duomo, where the freshly-prepared space 
of intonaco was awaiting his brush. But he would not 
mount upon his platform before having seen Spinello, 
who had already been at work for two hours upon his 
Miracle of Saint Donatus. A fine work, in sooth, and 
one which displayed a correctness of proportion, a 
vigor of touch, and a boldness of execution which were 
perfectly marvellous to behold. 

“The rascals,” thought Mastro Jacopo, when he 
had mounted upon his platform. “ Here is an excel¬ 
lent youth, who was as unmistakably bom a painter, as 
I was born a male. Would it be possible to do any¬ 
thing better than that ? And to think of the perversity 
of those jealous fools! They will go and relate at 
Siena and Florence, or at the devil — may he take 
them! — that I have given Spinello the design, or, what 
is worse still, that I have executed the work from be¬ 
ginning to end. And there will be people who will be* 
lieve it! What, indeed, will people not believe ? In 
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fact, it is quite a wonder that liars are not still more 
fertile in their inventions, when there is so great a dis- 
. position in the world to believe the worst of everything.” 

Spinello heard the muttering, and turned round to 
look. 

“ Oh, master, is it you ? What were you saying ?” 

“ Nothing, nothing, I was only talking to myself. 
You know that it is the defect of the aged.” 

“ I thought that you were finding fault with this 
daub of mine, and I was feeling quite glad of it.” 

“ Glad! and, if one may be permitted to ask, why?” 

“ ^Because you never correct me, and I should be so 
thankful to have your advice and your admonitions.” 

“Advice! admonitions! You do not need either.” 

“ You are too good to me. But I, as you see, am 
by no means satisfied with my own performances,” said 
Spinello modestly. “ I am terribly afraid lest my pict¬ 
ure should turn out to be a daub after all. When I 
began to put on the color, I thought that I had wrought 
a great work; but now — now, alas! it seems to me but 
a miserable thing. The poverty of the subject ”... 

“ Well, what would you have had then ? Did you 
wish it to be like the Battle of Montaperti ?” exclaimed 
Mastro Jacopo, laughing. “Recollect that it is -a 
miracle of faith which you are painting. Saint Donatus* 
bearing expresses deep emotion, but not fear, for there 
is no need for the display of this feeling. His faith is 
not in himself, but in the help of God, and this it is 
which reassures him, and makes him stand so firm and 
tranquil. The people in the background of the picture 
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are yielding to the sentiment of terror, and it is natural 
that they should do so, because their faith is not so deep 
as that of the Saint. And herein lies the beauty of the 
contrast. Did you not intend to mark it thus when you 
conceived the subject of your picture ?” 

“Yes, that is exactly what I did intend/' Spinello 
candidly replied. “ But, mayhap I have brought out 
this contrast too forcibly, and a slight confusion of the 
lines has been the result.” 

“ Why do you torment yourself thus ? It is very 
good as it is. The figure of the Saint is in the fore¬ 
ground: the multitude in the distance, and this you 
have represented by a less bold coloring. That which 
is increased by the effect of the lines is diminished by 
the less vivid tints. Did you not take this into consid¬ 
eration when you began to paint ?” 

. “Yes, I did; moreover, it seemed to me to be the 
right thing to do in order to produce the necessary 
blending of the distances.” 

“Well, if that be so,” said Mastro Jacopo, empha¬ 
sizing the sentence with one of his accustomed shrugs. 
“ Go to, my boy! You have done well, I tell you, and 
let those who are jealous of you tear their hair.” 

“ Those who are jealous of me! Why do you say 
that?' Is there anybody here who is jealous of me ?” 

“ Anybody who is jealous of you ! Of course there 
is. No fewer than three persons, in fact, who are tak¬ 
ing their departure from the bottega this very day.” 

Spinello, perturbed by this sudden announcement, 
left off working that he might turn fully round on his 
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platform and inquire by a mute gesture the particulars 
of this new event. 

“It is quite true,” Mastro Jacopo went on to say. 
“ The three young rogues were displeased at your paint¬ 
ing the fresco in the Duomo. How they heard of it, I 
know not. Though indeed there are some things which 
one can never conceal. In short, they accuse you not 
only of being good for nothing yourself, but of having 
got me to draw the sketch in miniature, the cartoons, 
and all the rest. Do you understand, they say that I 
have done all this? I, who have never so much as 
given you a word of counsel. The knaves, but I gave 
it to them well. And now they have gone, the devil 
knows where, which has taken a great weight off my 
mind.” 

“ I hope that Parri della Quercia is not amongst 
them,” faltered Spinello. “ He at all events, who seems 
so good and kind.” 

' “ No; he is not. Nor Tuccio di Credi either. The 
latter has not a very pleasing exterior, but he is like a 
prickly pear — uncomely to look at, but good inside. 
The three impudent rascals who have just left me are 
Chiacchiera, Granacci, and Lippo del Calzaiuolo. I 
shall be glad from henceforth to hear neither speech nor 
tidings of them.” 

Spinello Spinelli resumed his interrupted work, but 
more from the necessity of coloring his piece of plaster 
whilst it was still fresh, than from any anxiety on his 
part to do so. He was mortified, poor young man, at 
seeing the master lose three scholars in this manner, and 
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all because of him. Though they were worth but little 
as disciples, still Jacopo da Casentino found them use¬ 
ful as fattoriy and their absence would certainly be felt 
in the bottega. Master Jacopo’s Benjamin only suc¬ 
ceeded in consoling himself partially for this misfortune 
after having examined his conscience and thereby con¬ 
vinced himself that he was free from any shadow of 
blame in the matter. Indeed, he had always endeavored 
to please these three young men, as well as all his other 
companions in the bottega ; he had invariably behaved 
to them with courtesy, and on many occasions, with the 
impulsive warm-heartedness so natural to youth, had 
even gone so far as to implore their friendship^ but they 
had responded to his advances with very little cor¬ 
diality. 

Mastro Jacopo’s bottega was melancholy enough 
when Spinello set foot in it again on his return from the 
Duomo. The tongues which were wont to wag most 
freely were wanting — those of the three scapegraces, 
whose chatter so often provoked the wrath of the 

-master. 

✓ 

Spinello went up to Parri della Quercia, who was 
sitting with an easel in front of him, engaged in copy¬ 
ing a little Madonna of Mastro Jacopo’s. 

“ If you only knew how grieved I am at what has 
happenedF* he said. “ But you, at any rate, do not 
think it is my fault, do you ?” 

Parri laid down his brush for an instant, and held 
out his hand to Spinello, then replied briefly: 

“You must have patience.” - 
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It was not much, as you see, and almost seemed as 
if Parri della Quercia did not wish to find fault with 
anyone. But that shake of the hand atoned for the 
brevity of his speech. 

leaving Parri to his work, Spinello passed on and 
approached Tuccio di Credi who was grinding colors in 
a comer. 

The latter did not even give him time to open his 
piouth. 

“ Why do you give it a thought ?” he said. “ Three 
fattori have gone away, certainly, but here are three of 
us left to do the work of all. It will not by any means 
be necessary to shut up the bottega. I have already be¬ 
gun to do Chiacchiera’s work, as you see; indeed, I 
think I do it better than he did, for I grind more and 
/ chatter less. Believe me, Spinello, no one in this world 
\ is absolutely indispensable.” 

“You are right,” replied Spinello; “and I will help 
you too, if you will let me. I use so many colors my¬ 
self, and it is not fair that you should work for me. But, 
once for all, I am really grieved that these poor young 
men should have left the bottega.” 

“ Come, do not pity them too much. The rascals 
will be happier away from us than with us. Besides 
which, they will be sure to find some other abode to 
their liking. The only thing for you to do is to laugh 
at the whole affair, as doubtless they are all three doing 
at this very moment at the Greek’s Inn, and drinking a 
stirrup-cup to boot.” 

Spinello was of opinion that Tuccio di Credi was a 
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good fellow in spite of his unprepossessing appearance. 
And he called to mind the words of Mastro Jacopo, 
comparing him to a prickly pear, unlovely to look at, 
but good within. 

“ One should never judge by looks,” he mentally 
concluded. “ Here is a young man to whom I took a 
dislike at first, and he turns out to be the best fellow in 
the world.” 


CHAPTER V. 

“ All Arezzo knows it,” Chiacchiera had said. 
But all Arezzo did not know it then, though it heard it 
as soon as the three idle young men had left the bot- 
tega, for they spread the news to the four winds of 
heaven. - Spinello, the son of Luca Spinelli, that inex¬ 
perienced youth, was a great artist — or, we should 
rather say, that the three slanderous tongues went about 
telling a completely different tale. According to them, 
Spinello was but a sorry painter, who had won for him¬ 
self the reputation of being a great artist under false 
pretences, by persuading Mastro Jacopo to paint his 
pictures for him. This vain young fellow was decking 
himself with the plumage of the peacock ; it was there¬ 
fore but fair that his meanness should be solemnly pro¬ 
claimed. But, as occasionally happens, certain calumnies \ 
produce an effect totally different to that which their j 
authors intended. It must be borne in mind that 
Spinello, had been up to that time completely unknown. 
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Had he been indeed a great painter, or reputed as such, 
and someone had risen up to assert that his pictures 
were painted by another, and that he merely put his 
name to them, the statement would doubtless have been 
fully believed by the majority of those who heard it, and 
half-believed by the rest. But as no one knew yet that 
Spinelto had ever put his brush to a wall, this-drawing 
down upon him of universal attention could not fail to 
do him good. 

“ Oh, yes, they are jealous, of course,” people said, 

/ shaking their heads compassionately. “ Messer Luca’s 
i son is very young, and his companions are displeased 
' that this chicken should have broken out of the shell 
before its fellows. But the fact of Mastro Jacopo hav¬ 
ing allowed him to paint one of the compartments in 
the Duomo which he was commissioned to execute 
himself, clearly shows the good opinion which he must 
have of his disciple. As for the master doing the pupil’s 
work, what do they mean by such a thing ? Certainly 
he could not have been induced to do it by money, for 
the Spinellos have the greatest difficulty in scraping to¬ 
gether enough to pay for their dinner and their supper. 
From some whim of his own? A pretty sort of 
whim indeed, which impels him to give up both money 
and fame! Why it would be sheer folly! Mastro 
Jaeopo bestows "upon Spinello his fair daughter, beau¬ 
teous as a rosebud and bright as a sunbeam, whom he 
even refused to give in marriage to Buontalenti, who is 
1 s rich as CrcesuS. Do you think that he would give 

r to one of his own fattori, if the young man had not 
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sufficient genius and skill to equal him in the art ? No, 
no ; it is merely the idle chatter of those who are jealous 
of him ; you may rely upon it that this Spinello is a 
falcon fresh from the nest, the feathers of whose wings 
have grown, and who is therefore capable of taking 
part in the sport himself” 

Thus, contrary to the backbiters’ intention, the 
young man’s name was soon in everybody’s mouth, as 
one of the most hopeful disciples of the art. He was, 
moreover, a native of Arezzo, which patriotic recom¬ 
mendation, for this once at least, carried with it some 
weight. For, all through the revival of Italian art, not 
one single painter of merit as yet had been bom within 
the walls of Arezzo. From thenceforth the city would 
boast of him, and the wprld would talk of Spinello Are- 
tino. Do you call this nothing ? 

There arose amongst the inhabitants a feverish and 
longing desire to see the painting. And while waiting 
till the day when the scaffolding should be removed, 
and the fresco disclosed to view, some of them began 
to greet Spinello' when they met him in the streets* even 
without knowing him personally. 

“Good-day, young master!” they used to say to 
him. “ And how is your fresco getting on ?” 

“Very well, heaven be thanked,” replied the youth, 
coloring as he spoke. “ I have yet about eight or ten 
days’ more work to do upon it, and then the scaffolding 
will be taken down. But I am sadly afraid that I shall 
not fulfil your expectations. Suppose that by chance I 
should make a bad job of it after all.” 
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Then they laughed at his jesting words, and wished 
all success to his work, and that it might turn out well. 

But what he said in jest, the Confraternity of the 
Duomo feared in earnest. What on earth could Mastro 
Jacopo be thinking of thus to entrust to one of his 
fattori a work of such importance, and one, moreover, 
which he had been commissioned to paint himself? 
Was it possible that he could be making game of them ? 
Or were they to conclude therefrom, that, impelled by 
greed of gain, he was in the habit of accepting every 
commission he could get, and then, being unable to ex-, 
ecute them all himself, of dividing them amongst the 
worthless little painters of his bottega ? In the mean¬ 
time they had no intention of letting the deception pass 
unnoticed, and therefore set to work to reprove him for it. 

But Jacopo da Casentino, on his part, replied thus 
to the remarks made by the members of the Confra¬ 
ternity : 

“ I promised you,” he said, “ to do the best in my 
power. Now what would you say, my worthy sirs, if, 
in return for your money, I were to give you something 
even better than what I can do myself?” 

“ Better!” exclaimed the members of the Confra¬ 
ternity. “ Out upon you!” , 

“ Yes, better, I repeat. This is no jest; Spinello 
Spinelli is young, as you are well aware. But is it 
necessary that a man should grow old in order to pro¬ 
duce a masterpiece ? He is a youth of great merit, 
who will not only surpass me, but many others besides.” 

“ One can see that you are quite wrapped up in 
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bim,” the members of the Confraternity remarked 
facetiously. 

“Yes, Messeri, I am wrapped up in him. But I 
think I may also say, that, in this affair I am hot 
acting in such a manner as to deceive anybody. I am 
about to bestow my daughter upon this young man, to¬ 
gether with a property worth two thousand florins, and 
everything else that she will inherit when I pass away 
to a better life, which I do not intend to be sooner than I 
can help. Do you, mos^ honored sirs, account yourselves 
more sagacious than I am with regard to this matter ?” 

“ Mastro Jacopo, you know the proverb: Everyone 
is at liberty to knead his own dough into whatever 
shapes he likes best. But the money which we spend 
is not our own; we administer the funds of the com¬ 
munity.” 

“ True. And I will not ask anything from you for 
this work of Spinello’s if it should not turn out accord¬ 
ing to your liking. Of course,” Mastro Jacopo hastened 
to add, like the prudent man that he was, “ in that case 
it must be understood that the wall is to be scraped, 
and that you are to pay me the price agreed upon, 
when I have painted another compartment myself. I 
warn you, however, that mine will not be one bit better 
than his,” 

The members of the Confraternity could find noth¬ 
ing to say against so reasonable a proposal. And their 
curiosity was excited still further by the tone of confi¬ 
dence in which he spoke. 

Ten days afterwards the fresco was completed, and 

6 * 
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ready to be disclosed to view. You may imagine how 
rapidly the news spread through the city, and how 
many people hurried to see the painting. Nothing else 
was talked about throughout the whole of Arezzo. 

The platform having been removed during the night, 
the supports were taken down in the morning, and then 
the church was opened to visitors. The first to see the 
painting were the members of the Confraternity of the 
Duomo Vecchio, the canons, the priests, and the sena¬ 
tors of the Commune. After these dignitaries the 
people were allowed to enter, and all of them immedi¬ 
ately advanced under the arch of the chapel to gaze at 
the ceiling where the worthy Saint Donatus was in the 
act of performing his glorious miracle, with a large cross 
raised aloft in the air. 

Spinello was absent, not daring to- remain there 
now that he was the object of the inquisitive glances of 
his fellow-citizens, and perhaps also of their anything 
but good-natured remarks. You already know that he 
began to lose faith in the merits of his work on its reach¬ 
ing the stage when it became necessary to prick the de¬ 
sign off the paper cartoon on to the wall. So you can 
picture to yourselves how it appeared to him when 
finished. But in his stead stood Master Jacopo, as 
ready for the fray as any paladin guarding a bridge in 
the days of old. 

The impression produced was good, in fact, excel¬ 
lent. They all marvelled that so young a man should 
have been able to accomplish so much. And their 
wonder increased still further, when they began to ex- 
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amine the painting in detail. The grouping was clev¬ 
erly imagined, and arranged with exquisite discrimina¬ 
tion, and the noble attitude of the saint was well 
conceived. The twofold action of his figure was 
represented in a perfectly natural manner, by the right 
hand being thus raised in benediction, and the left 
stretched backwards as a signal to his people to remain 
quiet and calm. Terror, anxiety, and hope, each found 
adequate expression in the faces of the multitude of men 
and women who were crowded together in the back¬ 
ground of the picture. Standing alone, in conflict with 
the serpent, Saint Donatus displayed a marvellous 
serenity—a feeling which seemed to be completely jus¬ 
tified by the immediate effects of his benediction. The 
monster whose horrid shape and flashing eyes gave him 
such a threatening aspect as to curdle the blood pf the 
beholders, was writhing in the death-struggle; he felt 
himself expiring while still wishing to slay. All this was 
rendered with surprising skill; composition and design 
alike reflecting honor upon the artist. Not one amongst 
the judges could possibly maintain that the work was 
Mastro Jacopo’s; there was a perceptible difference in 
the style, which was lighter and softer throughout. And 
the coloring! That really was a sight worth seeing, so 
rich was it in beauty and energy. 

“ Rich, too rich perhaps,” had remarked one of 
those critics who seek to find faults where there are 
none, and never despair of finding them. 

“ The painting is still a little fresh,” replied another 
near him. “ Wait.” 
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“ You mean to say that we do not yet see the real 
tints,” retorted the first speaker. “ How then can we 
judge ? May not the colors fade as the plaster dries ? 
Of course the main point in fresco is to be able to tell 
beforehand the true effect that the tints will have. How 
is it possible that he should do so, when he is only’ 
twenty or thereabouts ?” 

In spite of this critic, who was so anxious to fore¬ 
cast the future, Spinello Spinelli’s work created a sensa¬ 
tion which defies description. And during the whole 
of that day and many others successively, a vast con¬ 
course of people assembled in the Duomo Vecchio. It 
was the opinion of all, that the city had now good 
cause to rejoice — for her painter had been born. 

Mastro Jacopo received the congratulations of the 
citizens in his usual gruff manner. 

“ Do not speak of me, for I have nothing to do 
with it,” was his answer to those who tried to attribute 
to his teaching the merits of his skilful disciple. “ I 
Vhave hardly taught him anything. He came to me 
just as he might have come to any other; and, indeed, 
he would have succeeded just as well with anybody 
else as he has done with me. The only difference that 
I can acknowledge is this, that perhaps another master 
might have been jealous of him, and might have kept 
him back — very far back, and would certainly never 
have deputed him to paint the compartments which he 
had been commissioned to execute himself. Instead of 
which, I have done for Spinello what one does — or 
what one should do — for a friend. But, for heaven’s 
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sake, do not speak to me of a school, do not speak to 
me of instruction. That fortunate youth had always 
the spark of genius in his head, and he brought it to 
my hearth, and kindled the flame thereat himself. Just 
a glance at what I was doing and no more. For, in 
^hort, the merely mechanical part, the commonplace 
drudgery of the art must be learnt from someone. And 
here my shire of the credit ends. Truth is one, and 
should be uttered without reserve. 0 

“ Yet,” they replied, “ Spinello speaks of you in the 
highest terms, and tells all the world' tljat he owes 
everything to you.” 

“ Spinello has a good heart, and speaks after its dic¬ 
tates. But, pardon me, how is it possible that I should ^ 
have taught him so much in the course of a few months ? 
Shall I tell you how it has come to pass ? Spinello’s head 
was fashioned after the manner of the old painters, and ^ 
is full of splendor and truth. He has the feeling for 
color in his eyes/ the mobility of quicksilver in his 
fingers, the fever of art in his veins. Such was Giotto 
di Bondone, and such he would have been still if any¬ 
one out of the crowd of insignificant painters had no¬ 
ticed and adopted him instead of Cimabue. By my 
troth, it did not require a master-mind to appreciate 
Giotto ; anyone could do so who was not a downright 
ass.” 

With such remarks as these, Mastro Jacopo con¬ 
trived to rid himself of his pertinacious flatterers. Per¬ 
haps he spoke a little too strongly; but this was neces¬ 
sary in order to do away with the effects of the asse v 
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tion made by Chiacchiera and-his worthy companions, 
that the master had had a hand in Spinello’s painting. 

“ Egad! they shall never say again,” he muttered 
between his teeth, “ that Saint Donatus is my work.” 

To the members of the Confraternity of the Duomo 
Vecchio, as soon as they had seen the painting and 
heard the cross-fire of praises, of which it was the ob¬ 
ject, Mastro Jacopo spoke in this fashion: 

^ V Well, my most honored sirs, what is your opinion 
now? Are we to scrape off the plaster, and paint 
- another Miracle of Saint Donatus ?” 

“ Ah, Mastro Jacopo, you were right,” the worthy 
men replied. “ This is a scholar who will do you 
credit.” 

“ Say rather, Messeri, a son-in-law who will make 
me happy.” 

“Ah, yes, that is the reward which you bestow 
upon him. If his disposition is as good as his hand is 
skilful, your daughter is lucky indeed, and so are you, 
Mastro Jacopo.” 

. Spinello, on his part, was oppressed by the greatness 
of his joy, and conqueror though he was, had almost 
the aspect of a fool. Excuse the comparison, but I 
have always pictured to myself that the heroes of the 
Roman triumphs must have had a somewhat similar 
appearance, and more especially Petrarch, when they 
bore him to receive his wreath of laurel on the summit 
of Campidoglio. At that moment, poor Messer Fran¬ 
cesco must have felt quite overwhelmed — almost dis- - 
mayed, in fact, with the thought of Rome’s greatness - 
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in his heart, and the image of Madonna Laura before x 
his eyes. Love and glory —the living fire and the , 
glittering light, are, when borne together, the heaviest j 
loads man can be called upon to carry on his journey 
along the pathway of life — a pathway so full of hidden 
obstacles and treacherous pitfalls. 

The master had embraced him, with tears in his 
' eyes, and Parri della Quercia had wrung his hand with 
a “ Well done ” that came straight from his heart. 

Tuccio di Credi, when it came to his turn had 
added: 

“ Enjoy the applause; it will help- you to bear the ^ 
hissing. For mark, life is all like that. To-day you 
are uplifted to the height of the chandelier to-morrow 
hurled down, and forced to run away like a beaten 
hound.” 

Tuccio di Credi was a philosopher of the pessimist V" 
type. But his words did not displease Spinello. When 
we are enjoying all the fulness of perfect happiness, we 
listen gladly even to pessimists. To be thus reminded 
<of the wrongs that are in store for us, produces the ef¬ 
fect of a discord in harmony, which gives a pleasing 
variety to the piece, and, instead of wounding our ears, 
tickles them agreeably. 

Besides which, troubles were an heritage of the 
future, and Spinello lived absorbed in the present, sun¬ 
ning himself in the light of Fiordalisa’s eyes, who like¬ 
wise felt oppressed by this great joy. It seemed, to 
her, to be replete with a new feeling which she had not 
yet had time to study. Why, indeed, should she study 
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it ? The whole world appeared in her eyes to be both 
great and beautiful, and this was the matter of most 
vital moment. The air seemed filled with ineffable 
treasures and fragrant and mysterious odors, which 
lulled to sleep the very blood in her veins. She had a 
presentiment of future blessedness and ecstasy in store 
for her, as one who is reclining luxuriously on a soft bed 
feels an expectation almost amounting to a foretaste of 
a pleasant dream. In this delicious half-sleeping, half¬ 
waking state, the fair betrothed hearkened to the mur¬ 
mur of the breeze and the whisper of a gentle voice. 
The murmur seemed to say to her: “ Life is passing 
fairthe whisper said: “ I love you.” 

In love every little thing is a world, and, what is 
more, a new world. We linger with pleasure over 
various trifles which, at any other time of our life we 
should pass by almost unheeded. And then, in gazing 
upon a beloved face, what marvels do we find! What 
treasures, what raptures, what intoxicating delights! 
Even though the practised eye, experienced in such 
matters, should discover there some slight defect, this 
soon becomes a new source of pleasure, and seems like 
an added charm and the very quintessence of perfection; - 
it seems to be moreover the stamp of its truth, as the 
hall-mark is upon gold. For is it not the incarnation 
of beauty that we seek for most ardently in the beau¬ 
tiful ? And is it not the note of truth which distin¬ 
guishes the woman from the statue, the reality from the 
dream ?/ 

Spin ello’s contemplations were of necessity inter- 
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rupted by his custom of going every morning to the 
- Duomo Vecchio, where Mastro Jacopo's new works 
yet remained to be finished. But the old painter was 
ashamed of employing his famous scholar in such 
humble services. 

“ Hark ye!" he said to him on one occasion. u It 
is not for such as you to hold the brushes and to mix 
the colors for me. You have just accomplished a beau¬ 
tiful work, and one that has been rightly praised; but 
it is not meet that you should rest upon your laurels. I 
counsel yob forthwith to try your hand upon another 
one, and let this be in a different manner from the first* 
A good archer, when he goes into action, always carries 
with him two strings to his bow. It is not enough for 
you to paint only in fresco, though doubtless it is a fine 
style of painting, perhaps the finest style of all, as it de¬ 
fies the lapse of time, and recommends itself to the ad¬ 
miration of future generations. But a good picture 
painted in distemper, will also find favor in the eyes of 
posterity. And, now that I think of it, your enemies 
accuse you of never having copied from the life., Paint 
a portrait now, and let it be that of your betrothed. 
Indeed as you are to rob me of her in two months 
time, you should at least leave me her picture, as a 
legacy. Do jou consent ?” 

“ My father," cried Spinello, greatly confused, “ if I 
did but dare ”... 

“ Of course, I should have remembered that you • 

\ 

never do dare. Strange boy! but when it is I who not 
only permit you, but entreat you to do it." 
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“ Oh, it was not on that account that I spoke,” re¬ 
plied the young man. “ The reason that I do not dare, 
is because I fear that I shall not succeed. The idea of 
drawing Madonna Fiordalisa’s likeness has come into 
my head more than once. In fact — must I then con¬ 
fess it to you ? — When I am at home and all alone in 
my little room, I try to console myself for her absence 
by drawing her profile on paper, and I always do it ill, 
so ill indeed that it is maddening to think of it.” 

“ And yet you succeeded the first time; do you not 
remember it ?” 

“ Yes; but it was barely three or four strokes. The 
sketch gave the idea of Madonna Fiordalisa, but it 
could not be called her portrait. To execute anything 
really deserving of that name, complete accuracy of 
outline is necessary, it is not enough merely to suggest, 
one must paint thoroughly, and the more minute parts 
should be faithfully represented. Now, you see, my 
father, when I set to work, strongly determined not to 
rest satisfied with merely a vague resemblance, I find 
myself sorely embarrassed, and thus it happens, that, in 
spite of the best will in the world, in spite of the firmest 
intentions ”... 

“You mean to say, that there lies the difficulty,” 
said Mastro Jacopo. “ And it is quite natural that this 
should be so. The faculty of remembering the features 
of an absent person so exactly as to be able to repro¬ 
duce them accurately on paper, is given to few. Cer¬ 
tainly it is the test of a good memory, but this is not 
the peculiar attribute of the painter. It is of far greater 
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importance that he should be able to copy faithfully 
what is before him, than that he should remember more 
or less accurately what he has only seen once. Have 
the original before you, and if you do not then succeed 
in representing it with truth, then, and then alone, 
should you be discouraged. So now the matter is 
settled, and you shall begin to-morrow.” 

Spinello agreed to the master’s proposal with a 
mixture of longing and fear. Though in reality it was 
nothing more than he had been in the habit of doing 
every day. Were not his eyes ever fixed upon Ma¬ 
donna Fiordalisa ? But, oh ! the misfortune was this, 
that from henceforth, when in her presence, he would 
no longer be able to spend his time in storing up de¬ 
licious sensations, but would instead, be forced to ex¬ 
press upon the ungrateful wood, that which his eyes 
saw so clearly, but which his fingers would represent so 
poorly. 

“ Madonna,” he said to Fiordalisa that very evening,. 
“ your father wishes me to endeavor to portray your 
beloved features. Do you consent thereto ?” 

The girl blushed, and cast down her eyes. 

“ What an idea!” she said presently, with an air of 
confusion, in which was, however, mingled a slight 
touch of feminine malice. 

“ From being compelled to look at me so constantly,, 
you will end by thinking me ugly.” 

“ Do you mean to say that I shall not succeed in 
making you as beautiful as you really are?” Spinello at 
once replied. “ But this must needs be so, for Nature. 
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who is jealous of her own handiwork, will.not allow 
herself to be equalled by me.” 

The girl smiled, and Spinello, on seeing those beau¬ 
tiful coral lips unclose, lost his head straightway. 

“ Fair angel,” he whispered, approaching her with 
an air of great diffidence; “ pray grant me your pardon 
,in anticipation. It is to please your father.” 

As he said this, he ventured (he who never ven¬ 
tured) to take the fair hand which was yielded to him 
willingly enough. He kissed her hand since he was not 
able to kiss those parted lips which I have mentioned 
above, and which seemed to him like a glimpse of 
. Paradise. But what would have become of him if he 
had been able ? Even the touch of her hand upon his 
lips seemed to produce the effect of an electric spark 
striking him suddenly, for he trembled all over from 
head to foot. 

The day after, in obedience to Mastro Jacopo’s 
command, he seated himself before the easel, with his 
panel all ready prepared to receive the outlines of that 
exquisite face. Trembling with agitation, he began 
with his red chalk pencil to draw the first strokes. 

. But the first attempt did not seem to satisfy him, for 
he almost immediately erased what he had done and 
began to draw it over again, though only to rub it out 
afresh. He went over the same labor nine or ten times 
in succession, bathed in a cold perspiration, like some 
poor beginner who is required to perform a task which 
is beyond his capacities. How often was he seized 
with despair! How often did he wish, that he had not 
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merely one, but ten miracles of Saint Donatus to paint 
instead, even though he should be compelled to bear 
all the opprobrious remarks of his jealous rivals to^bootl 
In fact, to tell the honest truth, poor Spinello would 
gladly have changed places with the Saint himself and 
slain the serpent with a benediction, even at the risk of 
being devoured by the monster in the event of the 
miracle proving unsuccessful. 

You may imagine the difficulties that presented 
themselves in formidable array before his eyes as he re¬ 
flected that beauty in the human face does not consist 
in a mere combination of geometrical lines. With the 
aid of geometry, an ugly woman or one of indifferent 
appearance may be delineated; but in a beautiful face 
there is swch a complication of curves, convexities, and 
other delicate touches, that it is impossible to copy it , 
- minutely; one should divine it instead, seize it, and ex-. 
press it at once, with the same perfect fusion of the v , 
parts which compose it, together with the happy free- ' 
dom with which nature has carried out her own design. 
And in the first place, the shape of Madonna Fiorda- 
' lisa’s head presented to the eye an outline of peculiar 
beauty, but one which wavered in such an indeterminate 
manner between the round and the oval, that it was a 
task of the utmost difficulty to seize it with accuracy. 
Besides which must be taken into consideration the fact 
that the panel was a flat plane, and therefore the effect 
of the outline of the figure had necessarily to be ob-> 
tained by means of the gradual receding and vanishing 
away of the curves and extremities, and by the arrange- 
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merits of the high lights on the parts seen in relief. 
Spinello came to the conclusion, that the attainment of 
a perfect outline was a matter of light and shade, whieh 
should be left to be put in later on with the brush, and 
he therefore resigned himself to accepting a line which 
however did not really satisfy him. 

Whilst he is endeavoring to seize a resemblance that 
eludes him, let us endeavor too to portray Madonna 
Fiordalisa’s features. The result will be more or less of 
a failure; but in these difficult tasks, it is something 
even to have made the attempt. 

The outline of the face is already familiar to you. 
Picture then to yourself a low forehead, rounded 
slightly and symmetrically, and shadowed by locks of 
chestnut hair, bordering on brown, and looking in fact 
almost black from their contrast with the milk-white 
complexion which was at the same time so transparent, 
\ that the soft pink color beneath, and the tender blue 
tracery of the veins were clearly apparent. Though 
the eyes were not large, they seemed to acquire a rich 
fulness, from the delicate and clearly-pencilled curve of 
the eyebrows, beneath which the lids were rather 
deeply set; and their beauty was moreover still further 
enhanced by the long thick lashes, which gave a bright 
and pearly hue to the white surrounding the pupils. 
These, though their color was chestnut, flecked with 
golden lights, looked, in their turn, almost black by the 
contrast. The cheeks were slightly rounded, the' nose - 
was straight and fine, and the space small between the 
gracefully formed nostrils and the delicate lips, which 
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were not modelled after that sinuous fashion, in which 
an art as false as it is effeminate has so often represented, 
them, both in painting and in sculpture, but in a simple 
and beautiful curve; lips of a pale pink coral, which, 
when parted by the smile that came to them so often 
and so readily, disclosed two rows of glittering pearls. 
Divine mouth, nest of love, and indeed a glimpse of , 
paradise, as it had appeared to Spinello. 

Passing over many other particulars, I may as well 
say at once, that Madonna Fiordalisa was a miniature 
piece of perfection. An indescribable charm of fresh¬ 
ness, purity, and childlike innocence, seemed to radiate 
from and illumine hef lovely features. On seeing her, 
one’s thoughts forthwith turned to Eve newly born, to 
Venus issuing from the froth of the sea, and also to 
those delicious fruits that are to be seen hanging in full 
ripeness from their parent branches, on which the dew 
loves to rest in tiny drops, and which, if I may be per¬ 
mitted to pursue the comparison, make the beholder’s 
, mouth water, so inviting do they look to the taste. 

And Spinello had to paint! Poor Spinello! I begin 
now to understand myself, why it was that he could 
not seize the outlines, and that the third day after he 
had begun his work found him still in the same state, 
and in sore difficulties with the colors, which never 
seemed to yield him the required tints. 

That same day, Mastro Jacopo, having left his 
work in the Duomo an hour earlier than usual, came to 
see how the portrait was progressing, and took up his 
position behind Spinello, from whence he could see not 
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only his own beautiful daughter, but also all the strokes 
that his favorite disciple was dashing on to the picture 
with his brush. 

“ Oh, my father!” the young man said, with a sigh. 
“ It is not good, I know it but too well/’ 

“ Away with you, you insatiable boy!” was the 
master’s muttered exclamation. “ I am also full well 
aware, that if you are bent at all costs upon reaching 
perfection, which is never to be attained in this world, 
it certainly is not good. Can you not see why, your¬ 
self? You are vexing yourself needlessly on account 
of that craze of yours for representing every trifling de¬ 
tail.” 

“But ought I not to set down everything?” asked 
Spinello. “ Must I not bring out those pink and blue 
tints, which, blended together, are to be seen appearing 
through the creamy white of the complexion ?” 

“ Of course, and add also orange, lilac, grey, and 
purple,” replied Mastro Jacopo. “ And then, if it is not 
Madonna Fiordalisa’s likeness, it will, at all events, be 
that of a rainbow.” 

More convinced by the master’s jest than he would 
have been by a more logical reason, Spinello set to work 
to alter the painting; but every change he made 
Seemed to be one for the worse. The misfortune was 
this, that although he had drawn the outlines of the face 
over and over again a dozen times, they did not satisfy 
him at all, and thus, while laying on the colors, he 
could not* get the original defect out of his head. But 
where was this defect, where did it conceal itself? It 
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was impossible to lay hold upon it. All the various pro- 
portions were correct, but the line was wanting; that . 
mysterious line which blends and unites them into the 
complex harmony of truth. To hit off this line, that 
was the great question. You know how many paipters 
have racked their brains in the endeavor, but without 
success. For, in spite of x modern opinion to the con¬ 
trary, it is a great deal easier to become a good colorist 
than to seize this said line. I am aware that the aid of 
photography has been brought to bear upon the subject, 
and that the camera-lucida and the camera-obscura are 
powerful auxiliaries in finding that which the artist’s own 
eye cannot always give him. But is it quite certain 
that the sun does not himself deceive ? The difference 
of level which always exists between two parts of the ob-^' 
ject seen, even though these parts be almost touching, 
each other, is the cause of a trifling fault, which, in- 
creasing by degrees during its transit to the eye, spoils 
the eurythmy of the model, and therefore the lipe, this \ 
v mysterious line of truth is not really given, even by the ) 
faithful reflections of these cameras , whether they be 
lucid, black, optic, or of any other description. 

Spinello, poor fellow, was devoured by rage and 
grief, and made Madonna Fiordalisa laugh in conse¬ 
quence. The beautiful girl had instinctively understood 
that this was the only way of consoling him. It would 
seem at first to be exactly the opposite; but you kn6w, 

O most amiable reader, that there are smiles and smiles! 
The smile of a beautiful mouth, for instance, produces 
upon us an effect like that of a ray of sunlight to the 
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eyes, a pleasing sound in our ears, and a delicious odor 
to our nostrils, all occurring simultaneously. Only reflect 
a little, and you will see that I am right, or, rather, that 
Madonna Fiordalisa was right in smiling. 

Nor did the girl find being forced to sit thus for 
four or five hours during the day in front of Spinello, in, 
the least wearisome. At first she used to blush when 
she found herself the object of such attentive, and, if 
the whole truth must be told, such longing glances. 
But custom by degrees had borne its fruits. Was it not 
indeed necessary that Spinello should look at her thus ? 
For, it is a well-known fact, that to paint a portrait is 
no slight undertaking, the complication of the-lines, the 
blending of the colors, and the due arrangement of light 
and shade, are none of them things which can be exe¬ 
cuted without thought. Nay, rather, it is essential to- 
pay attention to every single thing, and in order to do 
this, one must not merely glance at, but diligently ob¬ 
serve each part, often going back five or six times upon 
the work already done. And if thp sixth time should 
not suffice, we must patiently go over it again even^ 
until the twelfth. 

Besides which, there are many details to each of 
which a considerable time — perhaps even an entire 
sitting—must be devoted separately; and this is espe¬ 
cially the case if the artist be diligent, and if he have, in 
addition, a tendency to be carried away by the influence 
of beauty. 

Yet, in spite of so much diligence, and of so strong 
a desire to do well, to succeed in producing a work 
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that was merely tolerable, was sad in the extreme, and 
poor Spinello was deeply afflicted thereat. 

“ There must be some sorcery in it,” he said to 
Mastro Jacopo, who was endeavoring to console him. 
“ Either the panel, the brushes, or my hand itself, or 
mayhap some other part of me, must be bewitched. 
Do you not see, Master ? I cannot succeed in repre¬ 
senting those little lines which seem to lie between the 
oval of the chin and the curve of the cheek. In fact 
the outline of that part is altogether wrong, that is 
quite clear. And then, that other almost imperceptible 
little dimple between the nose and the cheek. I have 
not been able to get that either. And the expression 
of the eye, good heavens! and ju§t look at the mouth, 
- what a forced look it has!” 

“Of course, you would like it to speak,” observed 
Mastro Jacopo. 

“ Or that it should show some animation at least,” 
replied Spinello. “ I have made it so stiff, that it is 
quite painful to look at it.” 

“ My boy, as I have told you already, while you are 
tormenting yourself in the search after what is best, the 
good escapes you. Do you wish to bear out the truth 
of Parri della Quercia's remark ?” 

“ Parri! what has he to do with my portrait ?” 

“Yes,” continued Mastro Jacopo; “I remember a 
curious dispute that took place once between my re¬ 
spected scholars. Parri della Quercia maintained that 
to paint Fiordalisa’s portrait would be a ffiost difficult 
undertaking — one, in fact, well-nigh impossible on tu 
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count of her variable expression. What he meant'was 
this, that both the aspect and expression of her face 
seemed to change at every moment. And Tuccio di 
Credi — that other wiseacre—added further, that this 
difficulty lay in the movable part of the face, which, ac¬ 
cording to him, were the eyes and the lips.” 

“ Ah!” said Spinello, “ and perhaps Tuccio di Credi 
may have been right.” 

“ What! Here is another of you losing his senses!” 
exclaimed Mastro Jacopo. “ As if we had not all got 
eyes and lips! And why should it be difficult to re¬ 
produce the movable features of one face, and easy to 
do those of another ?” 

“ Pardon me, Master, but I think I understand it,” 
replied Spinello Spinelli. “ In obtaining the likeness of 
a face, the fact of the features, as well as the other pro¬ 
jecting parts, being more strongly and boldly marked 
has often been of great assistance to me, as has also 
been the beard, which varies in its manner of growing, 

- the moustache concealing the lips, and so forth. A 
woman’s face is far harder to draw, and the difficulty 
| increases in proportion as the features are more refined, 
: \ and the lines, connecting together the various parts, 
\ softer and more delicate. And if besides all this, the 
eyes and the lips which play so prominent a part in the 
countenance, are perpetually changing their expres¬ 
sion ” . . . . 

" You see what a fool I am !” cried Mastro Jacopo, 
interrupting the flow of his disciple’s conversation. “ I 
do not believe in Tuccio and Parri’s sophisms, and only 
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allude to.them because you also seem to have become 
Jnfected by the disease of your companions. By my 
troth, they know absolutely nothing on any subject what¬ 
ever, and merely talk at random, like the impudent young 
rascals that they are. For you see, my boy, it would 
be the ruin of art, if these boasters, with their maxims, 
were allowed to get the upperhand. I tell you that it 
is a case of working, and nothing else — of working 
always, and suffering the idlers to prate as they will. 
To copy and to conceive, to conceive and to copy; 
that is the question. Should you not succeed at first 
you must try again. You may accomplish it the second 
. time or the third. But even if you try twelve times 
without succeeding, you must have patience and per¬ 
severe until the twenty-fourth. , Bear this well in mind, 
for it annihilates all the maxims of the drones.^ It is 
always some error in your vision that spoils your work, 
and causes you to waste your time in patching it up. 
What is the use of going over this or that part again 
with your brush,, if the whole drawing is out of propor¬ 
tion from the very beginning ? Make an entirely fresh 
start, and you will get on much better.” 

That day, Spinello made up his mind to put aside 
the portrait he was doing and to begin another. N 

Shall I tell you that he was more successful with 

this one than with the first ? It would be an untruth. 

/ 

Shall I give you an account of his failure ? It would 
be a repetition. But it was quite certain that the turn 
of the successful attempt had not come yet. And Spi¬ 
nello, having either made some mistake in the prQpor- 
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tions, or else from having omitted to reproduce some 
almost imperceptible touches which would have helped 
to impart resemblance to the face, began really to be¬ 
lieve that some sorcery was at work. And thus, when 
he had proceeded some way with it, and had become 
aware that the second portrait was even worse than the 
first, he gave way to an access of sudden anger, and 
threw down his pallet Etnd brushes. 

“ Oh, Fiordalisa,” he cried, “ nature mocks us poor 
fools who have been smitten with a desire to equal her, 
or at all events to follow her closely with our miserable 
expedients. Or maybe it is my ignorance, and I 
throw the blame thereof upon art. Perhaps I have 
presumed too much upon my powers, and have been 
guilty of sacrilege, downright sacrilege. But it was not 
my doing, I assure you; it was your father who urged 
me to make the attempt; it was he who kindled this 
fever in my bonesand bowed down upon his chair, 
with his elbows resting on its arms, poor Spinello Spi- 
/nelli covered his face with his hands, and fairly cried 
with anguish. 

Madonna Fiordalisa rose and approached him, 
gazing at him the while with a compassionate expres¬ 
sion. Spinello did not see her drawing near him, but 
he felt a gentle hand resting on his head, and a soft 
arm passing over his temples. 

“ Be calm, Messere,” said the divine creature. “ You 
must have a little patience. After all, not being able to 
draw a portrait is not such a very serious evil.” 

“ Not serious?” he said, remaining quite still in the 
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same attitude, so as not to part with the touch of that 
adored hand. “ Not serious, do you say ? But do 
you not understand, Fiordalisa, that it is your portrait, 
your portrait, that I cannot succeed in painting ? 
Now, if I did not see, if I did not feel your beauty, the 
reason of my failure would be clear to me; but in that 
case alone. And since this is not so” .... 

“ Since this is not so,” repeated Madonna Fiorda¬ 
lisa, in a jesting tone, “ we must seek another reason. 
Might it not be, because you feel it'too much ?” 

Spinello turned round suddenly. 

“ Aye! of that you may rest assured,” he exclaimed 
in a tone of deep conviction. 

And seeing her so resplendent in her beauty, with ^ 
her face lit up by that divine smile, he could not resist 
the strong desire that impelled him to seize her hand, 
and then gaining courage from her submission, he ven¬ 
tured to put his arm around her waist, and pres$ the , 
adorable creature to his heart. 

Moments of indescribable sweetness; of celestial 
rapture, your recollection remains impressed upon our 
souls during our whole life long! She whom you once 
clasped to your breast in a sudden impulse of love, was 
the fairest of all God’s creatures; and for that one 
brief moment, as fleeting as the lightning’s flash, she 
was so fully and entirely yours that no envious power, 
not even the shadow of a profane thought, could come 
between your heart and hers. What other thing can 
we desire or hope for that will not be less than a 
moment thus sublime ? And does not everything else 
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4 * 

in life, whether it come in the shape of gratified vanity, 
honors attained, or satisfied ambition, count for nought, 
when compared with these ineffable raptures of the 
spirit. We become aware of this, either when life is on 
the point of leaving us, or else when that profound dis¬ 
gust begins to seize us of all that we once held most 
desirable in it. 

Fiordalisa had gently disengaged herself frofn Spi¬ 
nello’s loving embrace. • > 

“ Work, I desire it,” she said, but not so much be¬ 
cause she wished to lay her commands upon him, as to 
recover her own equanimity. 

Spinello obediently took up his pallet and brushes. 

"Oh, when will you be mine!” he murmured, 
placing himself again in front of the easel. 

“ Am I not yours already by my plighted troth ?” 

she asked, gently smiling. 

✓ 

The promised sweetness of his ardently longed-for 
happiness floated before Spinello’s eyes, well-nigh daz¬ 
zling him. And it was only by dint of a strong effort of 
will that he regained his equanimity, for the thrill of 
that embrace still coursed through his veins. 

A sound of footsteps on the stairs helped to restore 
his self-possession, and immediately afterwards Mastro 
Jacopo appeared on the threshold. 

Spinello’s back was turned to the door, and there¬ 
fore he could not see him, but Fiordalisa who could, 
noted that he had a perturbed mien. 

“ What is the matter ?” she anxiously inquired. 
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/ 

“ What is the matter ?” repeated Spinello, made un¬ 
easy by her anxiety. 

“ The matter is — that we have been bom under an 
unlucky star/’ muttered Mastro Jacopo, sinking down 
in a chair, and throwing his cap in a comer. 

“ Speak, for God’s sake!” cried Spinello, leaving off 
his work. “ What serious thing can have happened to 
you ?” 

“ Serious, aye, indeed^ it is serious!” exclaimed the 
old painter, looking at his cap which had rolled on the 
ground; “and those members of the Confraternity! 
The manner in which they told me of it! As though it 
were my fault, and that I had taken them in. We must 
paint another one, devil take it! another one exactly 
like the first. But in the meantime how foolish it makes 
us look. And what will they say of us in Arezzo ?” 

“What?” said Spinello, who fancied that he had 
gathered from these broken sentences the cause of 
Mastro Jacopo’s displeasure. “ Is it possible that they 
hav£ found fault with one of your paintings ? Do they 
-then dare to dispute upon the subject of art with you ?” 
; “Find fault? Dispute with me? It is quite an¬ 
other matter,” cried the old painter. “ It is about the 
Miracle of Saint Donatus. Do you hear ? the Miracle 
of Saint Donatus.” 

“ Ah, that is not so bad!” exclaimed Spinello. “ And 
what has my poor painting done to the members of the 
Confraternity ?” 

“ It is spoilt, that is all.” 

“ What ? How ? Spoilt ?” faltered poor Spinello. 
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“ Yes, my boy. You should just see what it is like 
now. A real mess. But let me relate things in their 
proper order, or you will not understand. I was at 
work upon the platform, with Parri della Quercia to mix 
the colors for me. Suddenly I am sent for by the mem*- 
bers of the Confraternity. What can they want with 
me to cause such haste ? As good-luck would have it, 
I had not begun to paint. I descend from the platform 
and go into the sacristy. There they all surround me with 
an air of mystery, and say: ‘ Messer Jacopo, we have 
bad news for you to-day.’ I was petrified. ‘- For me ? 
t , It cannot be about any of my belongings ?’ ‘No, calm 
yourself; no misfortune has befallen anybody. It con¬ 
cerns the fresco of your favorite disciple, Spinello.’ 
‘ What then ? Have you anything left to say on the 
subject of that fresco ? Did you not accept it ? Were 
you not pleased with it, as, I think I may say with truth, 
were all the rest of the people of Arezzo?’ ‘Yes, in¬ 
deed, very much pleased, but what would you have, 
Messer Jacopo! It would seem that your disciple, 
though he may be a good draughtsman, is not a good 
colorist.’ ‘The devil! What new thing is this? I 
instructed him in the use of the colors myself, as I did 
in everything else. What fault do you find with Spi¬ 
nello Spinelli’s coloring?’ ‘Well, come and see for 
yourself. The wonderful fresco is now no longer to be 
recognized.’ Troubled by this announcement, I cried: 
‘ Let us go.’ ” 

“ And did you go ?” interrupted Spinello, trembling 
all over. “ And did you see ?” 
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“ I did go, my boy, and certainly I did see. By the 
Sacred Cross I do not know how it could have hap¬ 
pened. What colors did you use in painting the Miracle 
of Saint Donatus ?” 

“ Yours, my father. You provided me with the 
colors yourself. They were some of those that had been 
ground in the bottega by Chiacchiera.” 

“ Ah, I might have known it!” cried Mastro Jacopo, 
striking his forehead with his hand. “ Chiacchiera, who 
left us so suddenly! What the devil can he have put 
into them ? Mineral colors, no doubt, in order to ruin 
all your work.” 

“ But speak, and tell me more,” replied Spinello. 
“ You have not yet explained to me what has happened 
to the fresco.” 

“ Picture to yourself the worst that could possibly 
have happened. The saint’s face is now no longer to 
be recognized. It is green, blue, black, anything, in 
short, that you like, except the natural color of flesh. 
Your Saint Donatus is more leprous than Job. And 
those worthy members of the Confraternity! you should 
have heard how they abused you! and how, without 
seeming to do so, they sneered at me. Of course they 
considered me to blame for having entrusted the work 
to you. ‘ It is a great misfortune,’ they said to me, add¬ 
ing many taunting remarks, besides. I would not 
listen to them any longer, and tied from them and their 
poisonous tongues.” 

- Spinello was dismayed, and well-nigh stupified, like 
the poor peasant who sees his field laid waste by the 
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storm, and the hopes of a year blighted in an hour. 
This is a classical simile, if I am not mistaken, but do 
not blame me on that account, for it is the only one that 
occurs to me. You will observe also that I neither en¬ 
large upon it, nor do I draw from it the full construc¬ 
tion of which it is capable. 

“ Come now, do not take it so deeply to heart,” said 
Fiordalisa, on observing the great dismay of her be¬ 
trothed. “ Have you lost courage already ?” , 

“ Oh, Madonna!” exclaimed Spinello. _ “ How can 
I bear up against this blow? A little while agp I 
thought that some sorcery was at work. But now, 
ajas! I perceive that art is not for me. Do you not 
see it yourself? For here, in painting your portrait, I 
have failed completely. And down there, that which 
was good once, and might have won me renown, sud¬ 
denly turns out ill. What must I think ? That I have 
dreamed a beautiful dream, and awoke therefrom to the 
greatest misery.” 

Mastro Jacopo’s beautiful daughter tossed her head 
with an air of incredulity. 

“ At all events,” she said, “ your presence here is no 
dream/' 

Spinello -raised his eyes, and looked at her. Cer¬ 
tainly this was no dream. The beautiful creature was 
indeed standing before him, comforting him, both with 
her sweet words and with her divine smile. After all, 
she was his promised bride; of that there could be nO 
doubt, as there might be concerning his true vocation 
for art. 1 
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“ Come, now, take courage,” added Jacopo. “ Let 
us go to the Duomo, and see the state of your poor 
fresco. I know that it will be an additional sorrow to 
you, but it will put you in a rage as well, and in some 
cases rage is better than despair. And if you feel the 
blood mounting to your head, so much the better, for 
then you will be seized with a desire to efface the paint¬ 
ing and begin it entirely afresh.” 

“ Master, you say well. Ah, you haye not yet lost 
confidence in me, as I have in myself. But will the 
Confraternity consent?” 

“ Why should they not ?” > 

“ But, they might possibly wish that the work should 
be done by you. And perhaps, even, apart from that 
possibility, it might be better.” 

“ Go to, you foolish boy! The Confraternity will 
never do me the injustice to believe that I should con¬ 
sent to a substitution of that kind. Well, the scaffold¬ 
ing shall be erected, and we shall see. It is enough for 
them that I take upon myself the entire responsibility.» 
If the work should not turn out to be as beautiful and 
as sound as we wish, I make a vow to Saint Luke, who 
is the patron saint of painters, that in that case two of 
us will give up art. However, there will no longer be 
any danger of that.” Mastro Jacopo added smiling. 
“ Recollect that Chiacchiera is no longer here to grind 
the colors for us.” 

“ Oh, you need have no fear on that score, my 
father,” Spinello promptly replied. “ No one shall touch 

them. . I will grind, mix, and do everything myself.” 

/ : 
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And as he said this, Spinello rose up to accompany 
the master. ‘The expedition they were about to make 
was a sad one, but Fiordalisa’s sweet words had com¬ 
forted him; and ar^, through his lady’s eyes, seemed to- 
smile upon him once more. * 


CHAPTER VI. 

The misfortune that had happened to Spinello’s 
fresco had made a great commotion in Arezzo, a greater 
v one even than that which a month ago had been stirred 
by the intelligence that it had fallen to the lot of that 
town to number an artist among her citizens. 

Many people hastened to the Duomo Vecchio in 
order to see the unfortunate Saint Donatus, the city’s 
patron saint, who had thus turned every imaginable 
hue ; and Spinello’s friends grieved at the sight, and his 
enemies exulted. Had he then enemies besides his 
companions in the bottega ? Certainly; why not ? 
f Amongst the enemies of an industrious man should be 
j reckoned idlers of every description — and these are by 
v far the most numerous class; frivolous persons, who 
praise you when they have no other alternative, but 
who, when the fitting moment arrives, are only too glad 
to deal you a blow. 

Amongst a crowd like this formed, as you may im¬ 
agine, of persons who were not over good-natured, the 
comments passed upon the new painter’s fresco were 
many and various. When old Jacopo arrived in the 
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Duomo, accompanied by Spinello Spinelli and Tuccio 
di Credi, wha had joined the other two with the view 
of comforting his^ friend, a group was collected round a 
great and imposing personage, whose name (be it spoken 
with all due deference) was Messer Lapo Buontalenti. 
This celebrated art critic did not lack quattrini; (white 
farthings) on the contrary, he had so many that they 
served him in lieu of discrimination. 

“ Good-day, Mastro Jacopo,” said the Cavaliere, a 
sarcastic little laugh accompanying his words. “ So 
you have come to see the leper ?” 

“ I have, indeed, Messere,” replied the old painter; 
“ the leper who is about to be healed/’ 

“Ah, good!” rejoined Buontalenti. “Then you in¬ 
tend to perform the miracle yourself?” 

“ No, Messere; it will not be performed by me, but 
by my disciple Spinello Spinelli, who has been the vic¬ 
tim of this scurvy trick.” 

“ And- he who laughs last will laugh the most 
heartily,” added Spinello, passing through the group, 
and bestowing a severe look upon his railing critic as 
he did so. 

Buontalenti could not mistake the object of either 
the look or the retort. He was laughing himself at that 
very moment, and ridiculing the painter’s misfortune. 

“ Are you alluding to me, young man ?” he inquired 
haughtily. “ Know, then, that I do not laugh at you. 
I can only pity one who thinks himself so much better 
than his fellows, and who cannot take even a true re¬ 
mark in good part.” 
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“ Reserve your pity then for your own needs,” re¬ 
plied Spinello. . “You who come and set yourself up 
as a critic, without even knowing by which end to take 
hold of a brush.” 

And he passed on, giving his shoulders a shrug by 
way of adding emphasis to the remark. 

“ Do you hear the impudent scoundrel ?” cried 
Buontalenti. “ If we were not in the house of God, I 
should feel sorely disposed to kick him.” 

“ Leave him alone, Messerb,” said another wise¬ 
acre. “ These young painters are like bladders, filled 
with wind, which burst of their own accord.”- 

“ If they did but know the proper effect of the 
colors,” added another. “ But on the contrary, they 
use pigments made of minerals in fresco-painting, in¬ 
stead of those made only of vegetables.” 

“ Who told you this ?” 

“ Oh, several persons; amongst others, Bindo del 
Rosso, who is one of the members of the Confraternity. _ 
Moreover, I have had a great deal to do with painters, 
and can vouch for the truth of it myself, as I feel satis¬ 
fied that this is how the thing has happened. Painting 
in fresco indeed 1 it is ridiculous to talk of such a thing. 
It is no easy matter, as it is to swallow an egg,” the 
orator went on say, seeing that he had collected an 
audience round him. “ There is no doubt that besides 
being the most beautiful style of painting, it is the one 
requiring the greatest skill, for it consists in executing 
in one day alone that which, in the other methods, the 
artist may occupy many days in executing, and in re- 
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touching the work already done. For, in order to suc¬ 
ceed in producing a really good painting in fresco, it is 
absolutely necessary to work upon the plaster whilst it 
is still fresh, without leaving off at all until the coloring 
of that portion of it prepared for the day is completely 
finished. For, if the artist be dilatory in painting that 
piece of the wall which is ready to receive the colors, 
the exposure of the plaster to either cold, heat, wind, or 
frost, soon forms a slight incrustation upon it, and this 
causes the whole work to spot, and to develop stains of 
mildew. For this reason, then, the wall, while it is be¬ 
ing painted, must be perpetually moistened, and the 
pigments employed thereon must not be minerals, but 
earths^ alone, with the exception of the white, which 
should be made from white marble dust, or slaked lime. 
Finally, when the painting is finished, it is essential to 
beware of retouching it with colors which are tempered 
with either glue, yolk of eggs, or tragacanth, because 
such a method of proceeding would prevent the wall 
from developing in due course the requisite clearness, 
and the colors would lose their brilliancy by thus being 
touched again on the surface, and turn black in a very 
short time. Now, I say that this young man who has ‘ 
so boldly undertaken to paint in fresco, was ignorant of 
these things. And since he was thus ignorant, as is 
evident from the spoiling of his painting, why commit 
to him a work of such importance ?” 

“ Yes,” said Buontalenti, “ why was the compart¬ 
ment entrusted to him? What do you think of it, 
Tuccio ?” 

8 * 
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The question was addressed to Tuccio di Credi, who 
had lately joined the group. 

“ I, Messere,” he replied cautiously. “ I think that 
poor Spinello has been betrayed by one of his com¬ 
panions in art, who has been incited thereto by jealousy 
of his fame. For, indeed, it is impossible to believe 
him ignorant of the effect of the colors. It would be tan¬ 
tamount to saying, that he did not know the first rudi¬ 
ments of painting." 

Then drawing near to Messer Lapo Buontalenti, 
making him a courteous obeisance, as though he were 
requesting permission to continue his route, he threw 
him at the same time a secret glance of intelligence. 

“Wait a minute," said Buontalenti, grasping him fa¬ 
miliarly by the arm, but accompanying him a step or 
two further on, instead of holding him back. “ You 
think then ? You suspect that ”... 

Then changing the subject abruptly, he continued in 
a low voice: 

“ What news have you ?” 

“ I have something to say to you, Messere,” replied 
Tuccio di Credi. “ The father is more obstinately de¬ 
termined than ever to give the girl to him in marriage. 
We must resolve upon some other plan." 

“Well, come to me this evening; we shall then be 
alone," said Buontalenti. 

Tuccio di Credi left him, in order to rejoin Spinello 
and Messer Jacopo, who were in the sacristy disputing 
with the members of the Confraternity. 

I said that they were disputing, but I should have 
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confined myself to the singular number, for Spinello re¬ 
mained perfectly silent, while Mastro Jacopo was sus¬ 
taining the entire weight of the conversation with these 
captious gentlemen. 

Mastro Jacopo, on these rare occasions when he left 
off muttering, and took to talking instead, might have 
given ten points out of sixteen to Marcus Tullius Cicero. 
Marcus Tullius when he was speaking pro domo sua be 
it understood. For indeed, the old painter, while de¬ 
fending Spinello’s cause, was speaking also slightly for 
himself. Was it not he who had entrusted the work to 
his disciple ? And was not that disciple to wed his 
own beautiful daughter ? Imagine, then, the eloquence 
of his arguments with the Confraternity ! Spinello had 
accomplished a marvellous work, that was beyond a 
doubt, and, what was more, all had agreed in saying so, 
whether they were members of the Confraternity or not. 
As far as the colors and the proper preparation of the 
plaster were concerned, all the materials used in paint¬ 
ing the miracle of Saint Donatus were precisely the 
same as those with which Mastro Jacopo himself had 
wrought all the other frescoes in the Duomo. Moreover, 
both Mastro Jacopo and Spinello Spinelli knew already 
on whom to lay their fingers. Under any circumstances, 
however, the Confraternity need be under no apprehen¬ 
sion, for the disaster would be promptly remedied. 
Though they naturally aftached great importance to 
the decoration of their church, Spinello attached quite 
as much — if not more — to his own reputation. All 
that thestf wretches would gain by their treachery, would 
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be to make this poor and deserving young man work 
harder than ever. All this, however, was little to the 
purpose; the important point was this, that in a month’s 
time they would all see another Miracle of Saint Dona- 
tus, fully as beautiful as the first, and executed in accord¬ 
ance with every principle of art. Not only was Spinello’s 
own credit at stake upon the result, but also the honor 
of the master and his school, an accident of this des¬ 
cription never having occurred to them before. 

“ Besides which,” added Mastro Jacopo, “ this time 
I shall be there myself to watch, and no colors shall be 
allowed to come into the Duomo except those which 
we have ground and mixed ourselves.” 

The members of the Confraternity bowed their 
heads in token of assent, and gave Mastro Jacopo leave 
t6 act as he thought best in everything, provided that he 
took upon himself both the responsibility and the expense. 

“ Have no fear, most worshipful gentlemen,” said 
Mastro Jacopo, in reply, feeling thoroughly satisfied 
with this arrangement. “ I have sworn to lay down my 
brushes if things do not turn out as they should.” 

The following morning the Duomo was closed to 
all importunate and inquisitive visitors, and the masons 
began to erect the scaffolding in the chapel of Saint 
Donatus without further delay. While this was being 
done, Spinello Spinelli was forced to reply to all those 
who stopped to speak to him on his way from the bot- 
tega to the Duomo, and to swallow condolences more 
or less sincere, and 1 which are always wearisome to one 
whose spirit is oppressed. 
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I have never yet been able to understand, why on 
earth certain formal persons never seem to take into 
consideration the effect that some of th^ir speeches pro¬ 
duce, It would be quite enough to say: “ Well, things 
have gone wrong with you; patience, try again, and 
better luck next time.” But no, it is absolutely neces¬ 
sary that they should come up to you with a long face, 
and clasp your hand with both their own, at the same 
time lifting up their eyes to heaven as though they were c •: 
offering up your misfortunes to the Almighty, and then < 
embark upon a tedious speech which seems as though 
it would never end. These consolations have the effect 
of disheartening you more than ever. How much worse 
then is it when you know that the condolences are false, 

- for in that case, alas! you are forced to reject the sw^et 
and retain the bitter, which is calculated to produce a 
sensation of nausea. 

As you will have gathered from the above reflections, 
Spinello Spinelli was only too glad to escape from all 
such encounters, and in his existing state of mind he 
thought every acquaintance wearisome. He therefore 
accomplished his daily journeys from the bottega to the 
Duomo, and from the Duomo back again to the bottega 
"with a swiftness which might have earned for him the 
nickname of “ Arrow.” 

The new scaffolding having been erected by the 
masons, Spinello who was enabled by its means to ap¬ 
proach his poor fresco, was not long in discovering that 
mineral-colors had been ground instead of earths, and 
some other devilish ingredient mixed with them besides. 
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What this ingredient was, neither he nor Mastro Jacopo 
could ascertain, for in those days that valuable method 
of determining the constituent parts of substances by 
chemical analysis had not yet been discovered. Once 
more they both cursed Chiacchiera, mentally dedicating 
him as an offering to the evil spirits, as the' ancient He- 
brewfc were wont to do with the scape-goat of the tribe; 
after which Spinello set to work to draw the cartoons, 
whilst the masons were scraping the ceiling. 

Unfortunate fresco ! After having shone for a week 
before the eyes of the astonished multitude, it had sud¬ 
denly disappeared from view, as a fair woman disappears 
after having enchanted half the world with her blooming 
beauty. But although the end of Spinello Spinelli’s 
fresco had been premature, its fate had not been in 
other respects identical with that of a beautiful woman 
who dies young, for it had grown more unsightly gradu¬ 
ally, day by day, and those who had praised it the 
most had already begun to decry it. Such is the in¬ 
stability of human opinion ! 

Influenced partly by rage, but more by his love’s 
consoling words, Spinello set to work with the energy 
of four. As you may suppose, Madonna Fiordalisa’s 
portrait was laid by for the present. Unhappy por¬ 
trait ! it had been a failure from the very first, and 
therefore deserved its fate. 

. Mastro Jacopo did not regret it. He who had ex¬ 
pended so many arguments in advising that the picture 
should be painted, was the first to recommend its being 
put aside. A short interval was necessary to enable 
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the mind of the painter to recover its equanimity, and 
his eye to free itself from certain errors of vision; there 
would be time enough to think of resuming this work 
later on. But Spinello himself had no intention of 
doing so, either later, or ever. You know that he 
looked upon the hopeless impossibility which seemed 
to attend his efforts to depict Fiordalisa’s lineaments, as 
the result of enchantment. Why should he run the 
risk of drawing upon himself the wrath of the evil spirit 
who mocked him so cruelly ? It was better to think 
no more about it 

Besides which the Miracle of Saint Donatus de¬ 
manded all his time. He was full of ardor, and spent 
the whole of each day upon the scaffolding, working 
with all his might and main, the brushes flying back¬ 
wards and forwards in his hands as does the shuttle in 
those of a weaver. A month after the scene with the 
members of the Confraternity which I have related 
above, the new fresco was completely finished. Each 
thing used in connection with it had been most care¬ 
fully examined — I had almost said, passed through a 
sieve—the plaster and the sand as well as the colors. 
Mastro Jacopo watched like one of the Eight them¬ 
selves, no one excepting Spinello and himself being al¬ 
lowed to set foot upon the platform. In fact so particular 
was the old painter upon the point, that the verger of 
the Duomo had received orders to forbid him — Mastro 
Jacopo himself — to ascend upon the scaffolding during 
Spinello’s absence. • 

“ One can,never tell what may happen !” he laugh- 
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ingly remarked. “I might possibly walk in my sleep, 
find my way into the Duomo, and try to get up there 
and play some evil trick under the influence of the 
Devil/’ 

The most worshipful members of the Confraternity 
inspected the new painting, and congratulated the 
young artist both upon his industry and his skill. The 
people were summoned, and admired likewise. Spi-. 
nello, in doing his work over again, had altered some 
of the details, hoping thereby to improve the picture. 
And undoubtedly the composition was superior to the 
first one; it had gained in boldness and freedom,. 
the drawing was more correct, and the painting of the 
various parts considerably improved. He who has had 
to do-any work over again, even though it should have 
been commended under its original form, will enter 
into my meaning. But captious critics were not want¬ 
ing to affirm that the first fresco was the best. And 
• j perhaps they may have,spoken the truth unconsciously, 

\ “ for the freshness of a first impression can never again 
be renewed, even although the .work be more correctly 
' executed. 

» \ 

Yet in spite of the favorable comparison made by 

the general public between his present work and his 
former one, and although he was praised and exalted 
to the very skies, Spinello’s spirits did not rise to the 
level of his reputation. On the contrary, the poor 
young man faded, languished, and drooped visibly. 

“ My boy,” said Mastro Jacopo to hinj one day, 
“you are not satisfied^with things in general, and are 
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waiting for something else; I might almost say, manna 
from heaven!” 

“ What do you say, Master?” exclaimed the youth, 
in confusion. 

“ Deny it if you can. It is not quite the same as 
manna, I admit, but something very like it. For in¬ 
stance,” the old painter added slyly, “ one little word 
from a certain father that I wot of. And I, dolt that I 
am, had taken it into my head that you were satisfied 
with glory alone!” , 

“ Oh, my father,” replied Spinello, who had guessed 
at last whither Mastro Jacopo’s words were tending, 

“ glory is only beautiful because her sex is feminine. ^ 
But a real and living woman, saving your presence, is 
far more highly to be prized than glory, who is only a 
woman, according to the rules of grammar.” 

“ Ah, you will not say so always,” replied Mastro 
Jacopo. “ For you see that now I am in love with 
that sham woman, glory. Though, indeed, I am -no 
longer the same man that I was of yore. Yet, when I 
was your age, I loved both the one and the other, or 
rather, the one for the other. But now, to speak seri¬ 
ously, is not this how matters stand with you ? You 
wish to distinguish yourself in order to attain an end ?” 

“ And also to pluck a flower which you hold too 
high above my reach,” said Spinello, laughing. 

“ Eh, what ? you young rascal; too high ? Do . 
you expect me then to fling it at your feet ? But enough 
of this/’ added Mastro Jacopo, perceiving that the poor 
lover was again looking serious. “-What do you say to 
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Saint Luke’s Day? You know that Saint Luke is the 
patron saint of painters.” 

" I say,” replied the youth, bending his head, " that 
it wants thirty days to the feast of Saint Luke.” - 

“You think that that is too long a time to wait? 
But you must have patience, for Fiordalisa also has 
various preparations to make.” 

Spinello Spinelli threw himself into Mastro Jacopo’s 
arms. ' 

“ Come now, courage,” muttered the old painter. 
“ Do not weep; it is a trick that I believe I have for-_ 
gotten, and I might become jealous of you;” and as he 
said this, Mastro Jacopo wiped away two bright drops, 
which seemed to have made their appearance on pur¬ 
pose to belie the truth of his words. 

That day Spinello Spinelli entered the bottega with 
a radiant expression. So much so, that those two 
silent and obscure workers, Parri della Quercia and 
Tuccio di Credi raised their astonished eyes to con¬ 
template the young cherubin who appeared to be quite 
beside himself with joy. 

“Well, what is it?” asked Parri della Quercia. 
“Your eyes are positively sparkling.” 

“ I should just think that they were,” replied Spi¬ 
nello. “ There is great news, my friends, great news. 
I will give you a hundred guesses.” 

“Good-lack!” exclaimed Parri della Quercia, “it 
must, indeed, be something which pleases you.” 

“ Well done! you have guessed it at once.” 

“ Oh, one can see by your mien that it must be 
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something good. But we must wait to hear from your 
lips what the thing really is, because neither a hundred 
nor even a thousand guesses would suffice us.” 

“Saint Luke! Saint Luke!” cried Spinello, fairly 
dancing for joy, and throwing his arms round his friend 
Parri. “ Do you understand me ?—Saint Luke’s day !” 

“ It falls, if I mistake not, on the 18th of October,” 
answered Parri della Quercia. 

“ What does it matter to me when it falls ? I was 
about to tell you that on that d^y I am to wed Ma¬ 
donna Fiordalisa.” 

• “ Ah!” said Parri; “ accept my warmest congratu¬ 
lations. Although, indeed, you can well afford to dis¬ 
pense with them.” . 

“You are wrong, Parri. Congratulations from 
friends, besides being a proof of their good-will, like 
favorable omens, bring good-luck to him who receives 
them. Both yours and Tuccio’s are most precious to 
me.” 

Tuccio di Credi on being thus called upon to par¬ 
ticipate in Spinello’s happiness, responded in that 
solemn voice of his which sounded as though it were 
issuing from some great depths: 

“ I wish you every happiness.” 

“ And you will be my companions through the 
ceremony, will you not ?” resumed Spinello, who, being 
accustomed to his friend Tuccio’s tone of voice, paid 
no special heed to it. 

“Most certainly,” replied Parri della Quercia; 
“ your joy is also ours.” 
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“ And it is great, as you know — so great that I 
cannot contain it — so great that I am in constant dread 
of... . But come, I must not say anything foolish. I 
only wished to make you understand the immensity of 
the happiness of calling the beloved object your own. 
When one loves ”. 

“ As you do; I quite understandsaid !Parri della 
Quercia,-with his usual placid expression. 

Parri, like the good fellow that he was, was indeed 
heartily glad. Knowing that he himself had not been 
born to fill any exalted position, it pleased him in this 
conscious mediocrity of his — which was however free 
from any touch of jealousy, to watch the progress of 
such fortunate individuals as were able to soar to those 
greater heights whence a man can grasp anyone of the 
^ world’s most coveted prizes, whether it be a crown, 
laurel, or an embrace from loving arms, the smile of 
glory, or the caress of a woman. 

■ Tuccio di Credi, on the other hand, had become as 
livid as death. You have already been told, however, 
that his complexion was of an olive hue, which color is 
readily turned to a more ghastly shade under the in¬ 
fluence of strong emotion, and Tuccio’s pallor might 
pass for a sign of deep joy, instead of—as it really 
was — one of extreme malevolence. 

4 

He also, before Spinello had entered the bottega 
and won the affections of Mastro Jacopo’s beautiful 
daughter, had loved her himself, though without hope. * 
And further, since he must needs be robbed of her, he 
would have preferred that it should be by some other 
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than Spinello—• Buontalenti, for instance, or any one 
of her numerous admirers in Arezzo. Of course, under 
any circumstances, he would have hated his rival, but 
not with so bitter a hatred as that roused by one of his 
companions in the art, whose happiness would be ever 
before his eyes, as though to remind him of his own 
meagre worth. “ Look here,” (this marriage seemed 
to say to him) “ Madonna Fiordalisa — that angel of 
beauty — was to be bestowed as a reward upon him in 
whose breast the sacred fire of art was most brightly 
kindled; and you were not that man.” 

But when one loves, what matters it (the reader 
will say) whether the beloved object be tom from us by 
Caius or by Sempronius ? It matters exceedingly, if in 
addition to love, there be envy. 


CHAPTER VII. 

We are already near the great day, and as yet we 
have not made a very close acquaintance with Ma¬ 
donna Fiordalisa, who is to be the heroine of the feast. 
We have admired her outward beauty, but her mind is \\ 
still unknown to us, and though we have gazed upon 
the flower, we have not yet been permitted to inhale its 
perfume. 

Fiordalisa had dwelt for many years in the house of 
Mastro Jacopo, who, though a loving father, was also \ 
somewhat a gruff one, and entirely absorbed in his art. 
She was scarcely more than an infant when her mother 
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died, and this loss entailed upon her the burden of 
many domestic duties imperfectly realized af first, but 
which had by degrees forced themselves upon her notice, 
and which the girl had undertaken as wisdom came to 
her with years. She had always been a serious child, 
before she developed into a self-possessed young 
woman. 

Besides which she had experienced betimes the 
necessity of being able to take care of herself. The 
^ spring-time of beauty had in her case come early, and 
the buzzing of the insects had begun at the same time. 
Praised, admired, courted openly, though with manifest 
assiduity, beset on all sides by languishing glances, 
greeted by sudden exclamations, turns of the head and 
halts, all in themselves saying a multitude of things, 
f Fiordalisa had had every possible temptation to become 
vain. And perhaps this temptation would in the end 
have been too strong for her, if the presence of a 
mother, by keeping away the more importunate adorers, 
had left the beautiful creature free to choose amongst 
the crowd those who were the ,most retiring of them. 
At any rate this maternal protection would have enabled 
her to intoxicate herself at will with all the divers 
species of incense, whose fumes ascended around her. 
But, as I have said before, Fiordalisa was alone; she 
had neither the leisure nor the inclination for self- 
analysis; she was constrained to be on her guard 
against all, without seeming to notice any* Now you 
know what takes place when generous liquor is shut up 
at the seasonable moment; it ferments of its own accord, 
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and seems to gain strength from some kind of solitary 
meditation. And thus, in Fiordalisa’s mind, the im¬ 
agination had worked the harder in proportion as its 
sphere was the more restricted. Real life oppressed her 
with all its conventionalities,, its observances, and its J 
necessities; but her spirit emancipated herself from its 
trammels by living a life apart, and refining, beautifying, 
and exalting its own ideal. 

Mastro Jacopo was under the impression that he 
ruled his beautiful daughter, because when he said to 
her: “ Do such and such a thing,” she hastened to obey 
him. And the father had no conception that he never 
commanded or advised one single thing which had not 
been previously inspired by her, or else prepared 
long beforehand with sapient wiles. . For instance, the 
'girl had realized betimes, that one day it would fall to 
her lot to marry, and consequently to quit the paternal 
roof. And when that day came, who would take care 
of her father ? A man living by himself needs so much, 

- that to manage his house properly, the presence of a 
woman is more than useful to him, it is absolutely indis¬ 
pensable. And it is not enough that he should be in 
such thriving circumstances as to be able to afford the 
luxury of two or three maid-servants, for even if he had 
ten of them they would not be equal to one wisely- . 
ruling and watchful house-keeper. Thus you can im¬ 
agine the graceful wiles which Fiordalisa employed in 
order to insinuate by degrees into the mind of her 
father the advisability that the daughter of an artist 
should wed an artist. It was a prospect that harmo- 
T"' 9 
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nized well with Mastro Jacopo’s eccentric fancy; he 
/ had therefore appropriated as his own this little idea 
which had first taken root in the brain of his fair 
daughter. 

Why had she taken it into her head to imbue him 
with it? I know that you, astute reader, bearing in 
mind the popular saying, which has been confirmed by 
constant observation, that we only welcome wise ideas 
, when they are in accordance with pleasing realities, will 
not give credence to a reason of so domestic a nature. 
But, as though on purpose to prove the falsity of the 
saying, Fiordalisa had no reality of the kind that you 
imagine. She had not before her eyes anything in any 
degree approaching to a personification of rising genius. 
Her father’s scholars were rough and unpolished youths, 
when they were not worthless young scamps — all of 
them indeed mere shop-boys and apprentices, not artists 
capable of winning a young girl’s heart. Madonna , 
Fiordalisa had influenced her father’s mind in this di¬ 
rection solely from a feeling of pride. And this is the 
reason thereof. 

At this time the art of painting was just beginning 
to be held in some repute, more on account of the fame 
of Giotto and his talented disciples, than from the re¬ 
cognition of its claims to be reckoned amongst the 
liberal arts. But, a few years before, the painters in 
Florence had enrolled themselves into a special Con¬ 
fraternity, and Mastro Jacopo, who had been one of the 
first to join this association, had painted for the oratory 
thereof a “ Saint Luke painting the picture of the 
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Virgin.” This, however, did not yet suffice to confer 
nobility upon painters; it being an old-established fact 
that honors and distinctions can only acquire lustre with 
time. Besides which the company of Saint Luke had 
not formed itself with any very proud intentions; it 
owed its origin to the following cause: The masters 
who flourished at that time, those who painted in the 
old Greek style, as well as those who followed the new 
manner of Giotto, being of opinion that the fine arts 
had undergone a complete revival, not merely in Flor- * 
erice, but throughout the whole of Tuscany, had re-- 
solved to establish the aforesaid company, under the 
protection of Saint Luke, the evangelist; its principal 
objects being to render thanks and praises to God in / 
the oratory dedicated to that saint, and the assembling 
together of its different members from time to time in 
order that they might attend to the wants, either of 
mind or body, of any who chanced to stand in need of 
their ministrations. The above sentence is a long one, £. 
but'it is only an abridgement of one still longer, by ... 
Messer Giorgio Vasari. Moreover, the painters formed 
only a small fraction of the whole body of artists, which 
in those days included armorers, makers of shields and 
bucklers, and many other artificers of a like description. 
Nor did the painters esteem themselves in any way dif¬ 
ferent from these latter, because they all wrought noth¬ 
ing but noble subjects, such as devices for the shields of 
warriors. Giptto’s celebrated retort to the upstart who 
wished him to paint his arms for him, is a plain proof 
of the community of labor existing amongst the artists 

9 * 
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of those days. The displeasure of the restorer of 
Italian art was not caused so much by the fact of being 
called upon to depict a shield, as by being forced to ac¬ 
cept a commission from a man of low birth, who^ dis¬ 
coursed upon the subject of arms, as though he were 
the Grand Duke of Bavaria at least. 

The condition of the art of painting in those days 
might be compared to that of young eagles in the nest, - 
when they feel their plumage growing and therefore 
begin to flap their wings, although the principal feathers 
have not yet begun to shoot. Madonna Fiordalisa 
took a fond pride in her father’s art, for which I trust ' 
that no one will blame her. Those angels and virgins 
which he painted, and at which so many of the gentle¬ 
men of Florence, as well as those of Arezzo, gazed in 
open-mouthed admiration, were so many quarterings of 
nobility for his house—just as good ones, moreover, 
as the arms of succession of the emperors of Germany, 
or the royal arms of France. Thus Madonna Fiorda¬ 
lisa carefully cherished this little pride of hers in her 
heart. Arid since it was necessary to contemplate 
marriage for the very obvious reason that a beautiful - 
girl such as she was could not possibly avoid it, she 
determined to consider the subject for herself. She 
> would have no mere common artificer, and under any 
v - circumstances, her father would not have consented to 
her marriage with an individual of that description. 
On the other hand, a gentleman, even if he had hap- 
' pened to find favor in the sight of Mastro Jacopo, 
would have nothing to say to her, for she felt instinct- 
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ively that the great and powerful ones of the earth were 
not for the daughter of a painter. Madonna Fiordalisa _ 
did not wish to descend; but on the other hand, she 
had no ambition to scale a height where the compara- ■ v 
tive humility of her birth might be made a subject of 
reproach to her. In that fair little body there beat the 
heart of a queen. 

No one will tell me, I hope, that in thus giving her' 
a touch of pride, I am making her appear unamiable. 
Hypocrisy should not spoil art, though it sometimes 
happens that it spoils nature. We all have our share 
of pride, and it would be far better to confess it hon¬ 
estly, each one for himself, than seek to blame it in ‘ 
others. Fiordalisa, for her part, only had a proper 1 
amount, and, moreover, hers was of that quality which 
does not wound the feelings of others, but only pro¬ 
duces the effect of making us respect ourselves, and 
which is a powerful stimulus to good works, or at any 
rate, to noble thoughts. 

The pleasing reality which, as I have said, was still 
wanting to the beautiful Fiordalisa when she began to > 
insinuate into her father’s mind the idea of desiring 
none but an artist for his son-in-law, presented itself at 
length in the person of Spinello Spinelli. The girl re¬ 
cognized in him the latest addition to the ranks of her 
adorers in the street, and the most diffident of them 
all. But she was slightly disturbed at first at the 
thought that he, being gifted with more presumption 
than therest, had dexterously contrived to introduce 
himself into Mastro Jacopo’s house under cover of a 
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vocation for art which he did not really feel. Fiordalisa 
was one of those women to whom presumption is no 
recommendation. But she was not long in discovering 
that Spinello had not deceived her, and she began to 
view in him the incarnation of that ideal which she had 
so long cherished in her mind. Her heart had awoke; 
her imagination, on the other hand, so active at first, 
and accustomed to wander off in its search after chime¬ 
ras, fell asleep, and dreamed a beautiful dream which 
had its foundation in truth. 

One of the stages of lov^ is a sort of delicious half- 
sleeping, half-waking state, the full sweetness of which 
(as is the case with other happy conditions of being) 
we only become conscious of either when the sensation 
has wholly ceased, or else given place to some other 
feeling. That is the time when the heart begins to 
awake, roused by the confused murmurings of a myste¬ 
rious voice; whilst the reason, having been quieted by 
sound arguments, or, else satisfied as to the remoteness 
of all danger, takes advantage of the other’s watchful-, 
ness to fall asleep itself, thus leaving the soul entirely 
free to yield to the sweet feeling which has taken pos¬ 
session of it. All affections pass through this delicious 
period of infancy, p period free from all subjects either 
of desire or dispute, when we accept life and all else 
besides as the glad season offers it to ps. This is the 
time when the man notices the dress that a woman 
wears, in order that he may recall it later on, together 
with every other outward manifestation of her beauty; 
it is the time when the woman ponders over the most 
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trivial sentences and ei>ds by discovering in them a 
hidden meaning. And in the time to come the man 
will be able to say: “Do you know that the first time 
that I felt I loved you you were dressed in such and 
such- a manner.” And the woman on her side: “ Do 
you remember, one day, in such and such a place, at 
such and such an hour you told me that you did not 
like matrons glaces ?” Precious infancy of love! During 
that sweet trance has been accomplished the great 
mystery of the inter-penetration — I was on the point 
of saying, the transubstantiation — of two hearts, two 
souls, and two existences. And on the discovery of 
the actual state of their affections, neither of the two 
know how it has all come to pass, when love entered, 
or by what means. They would fain know it, both in 
order that they may satisfy the gentle curiosity which 
they feel on the subject, and also that, if possible, they 
may renew so pleasing an impression. But in vain; V. 
the origin defies our search, or if, perchance, ,we succeed Jj 
in tracing it, we can only do so dimly and indistinctly./ 

Such is that other sublime mystery, the infancy of lan- 

/ 

gqage. How did the child learn to speak? When, 
and by what means, did he first discover the connection , 
between the sentences, and the secrets of the conjuga¬ 
tions? Look, and you shall not find; knock, and it 
shall not be opened unto you, either now or hereafter. 

By the time that Fiordalisa had perceived the full 
extent of her affection for the new scholar, Mastro^ 
-Jacopo himself had become even more infatuated by 
Spinello’s merits than she was attracted by his person. 
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On that occasion when her father told her of Spinello's 
love for her, signifying at the same time his own very 
great regard for his disciple, and that thus the only link 
wanting in the chain, was that she should love the 
youth herself, Fiordalisa, though startled at the abrupt 
form in which Mastro Jacopo had worded his announce¬ 
ment, was not in the least surprised at its substance. 
Neither Spinello’s love nor her father’s benevolent in¬ 
tentions were in any way unfamiliar to her; she knew 
and felt them both. 

Even Spinello’s artistic triumph in the matter of the 
fresco in the Duomo, great though it was, she had like¬ 
wise foreseen. That event had followed as a matter of 
course, for as it was the key of the nuptial-chamber, so 
to speak, it was only natural that Spinello should work 
miracles in order to obtain it. Of this she had never 
doubted, because both the reason of the undertaking 
s£nd also, the cause of Spinello’s victory were vested in 
herself, and thus she was the conscious repository of 
divine power. How many things this beautiful crea¬ 
ture knew! But mark! Not so many now as she did 
formerly. For instance, she once knew how many men 
in Arezzo were in love with her. Not, I would beg you 
to believe, that she had stopped to count them, but be¬ 
cause it was impossible to avoid seeing them. Nor 
could their whispered ejaculations, even when they did 
not take the form of articulate speech, fail of reaching 
the ear. Madonna Fiordalisa saw without looking and 
heard without listening; but as soon as she became 
conscious of her love for Spinello, she ceased both to 
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hear and to see anything else in the world. The sixth 
sense with which women are gifted in order that they 
may seize that which escapes universal attention was 
suddenly extinguished in her ; she saw but one man’s 
form, and heard but one man’s voice. Outwardly, she 
was as calm and as self-possessed as in those days of 
yore when she used to hear the sound of the hymns of 
praise which greeted her from all sides, and, I might 
almost say, the crackling of the hearts which burned all 
along her triumphant way. But in her mind there was 

one thought that would brook no rivals, and her heart * 

{ 

was filled with one image which left no space for any ,, 
external impression. 

DO you remember the fable of that beautiful prin¬ 
cess upon whom a benignant fairy had bestowed the 
power of reading the hearts of others until the time 
came when she should be able to see clearly into her 
own ? One day the princess awoke in a more sorrow¬ 
ful mood than usual, and on looking into her own 
heart saw that it was troubled. The poor girl was in 
love. The fable goes on to say, that at first she did not 
know where to seek for peace, but at length she was 
consoled by her protectress. “ Of what avail is it,” said 
the fairy, “ to be able to read the hearts of others ? The 
proudest satisfactions of vanity cannot be compared to 
the smallest consolations of love.” 

Although the ruin of the fresco, by occurring at 
such an inopportune moment, had delayed the happi¬ 
ness of our lovers, still, there was no reason why it 
should destroy it altogether, for the hand which had 
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completed the first work so successfully might well be¬ 
gin a second one. Fiordalisa had divined the presence 
of some enemy, and her suspicion further pointed to one 
who was actuated by jealous motives. But her father 
had only seen in the affair a trick on the part of some 
' envious rival in the &rt, and even went so far as to pre¬ 
tend that he knew upon whom to lay his hands. The 
sudden departure of Chiacchiera, Granacci, and Lijipo 
del Calzaiuolo from the bottega confirmed the old 
painter's suspicions, and Fiordalisa, laying aside her 
doubts, sought not to investigate further, nor did she.c^st 
her eyes around to scan countenances which might pos¬ 
sibly have turned pale beneath her scrutiny. After all, 
of what use was it to search for the enemy when it was 
so certain that Spinello would bear away the palm ? 
Fiordalisa reanimated the courage of her lover, persuad¬ 
ing him that out of this evil would come a still greater 
good, because in a second attempt he would display 
—if such a thing were possible —an increased free¬ 
dom and boldness of execution. 

- The event fulfilled her prediction, and in the ap- 
‘ plause of all his fellow-citizens, who, having admired 
the first painting, extolled the second to the skies, Spi¬ 
nello gained a joyful victory over his unknown enemy. 
And Mastro Jacopo, as proud and happy as it was pos¬ 
sible for a father to be, bestowed upon his young disci- 
‘ pie the highest reward that he had to give, namely, the 
assurance that the wedding should take place in a 
month. A month! Hardly time enough in which to 
make the necessary preparations. 
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\ 

That festival of Saint Luke would be a great day in¬ 
deed ! But every saint must have his vigil, and Mastro 
Jacopo rightly determined that that of the third evan¬ 
gelist and earliest Christian painter should be observed^ 
also. And as the wedding-day was to be one of solemn 
assembly, they must keep the eve thereof in anticipation 
by making it the occasion of the nuptial feast. 

Mastro Jacopo’s establishment was that of a person 
in well-to-do circumstances without being actually 
wealthy. Moreover, in those days even the commercial 
nobility lived simply and unostentatiously. The painter’s 
household consisted merely of one old maid-servant, ; 
who performed the domestic duties and ministered to 
the wants of all, even accompanying Madonna Fiorda- 
lisa when she went forth to attend the Divine Offices. 
However, her unaided services not being sufficient to 
meet thd requirements of so important an occasion, it 
became necessary to hire four or five supernumeraries' 
to assist during that day of great domestic preparations. 
Besides which both Parri della Quercia and Tuccio di 
Credi contributed their help right willingly, each of 
them doing as much work as four in their efforts to as¬ 
sist their master, by running his errands, and otherwise 
attending to all his wants. In time of need we find out v 
our trud 1 friends, and this was the least they could do to 

/ 

express" their gratitude to him. 

The old painter rejoiced at the sight of so many 
people assembled in his house. There were not many 
relations amongst them, because neither he nor Spinello 
were natives of Arezzo. But they contrived to get to- 
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gether an aunt, and a couple of cousins of both sexes, 
besides a dozen or so of old friends, who might almost 
be looked upon in the light of relations. Added to 
these, there were Mastro Jacopo’s scholars, and one 
or two of those festive souls who are always bidden to 
feasts, in order that they may enliven the company with 
their jests and their songs. 

That day Messer Luca Spinelli kissed the fair 
Fiordalisa on the cheek, and addressed her by the 
sweet name of daughter. How beautiful she was in- 
her robe of half-woollen, half-silken stuff, and a white 
; kerchief just covering the nape of her neck 1 It was 
the very same attire that she was wont to wear when 
she went to the Duotno — the one in which she saw 
Spinello for the first time, and my readers will appre¬ 
ciate the delicate thought that had impelled her to 
array herself thus, leaving her more gorgeous raiment 

for the morrow. 

\ 

But, alas! though Fiordalisa was beautiful to look 
upon, she was certainly ill at ease in her mind. Messer 
Luca remarked that his future daughter-in-law, or 
rather his beloved daughter, since from henceforth he 
would have the right to call her thus, bore upon her 
countenance the signs of an inward grief. 

“ My good Luca,” said Mastro Jacopo, drawing 
him on one side, “ what would you have ? All women 
are addicted to little superstitions. , We have been, 
obliged to take four or five extra persons into the house 
on a job, to help in all the work, which seems to have 
brought about a state of chaos. And this morning one 
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of these louts — or rather one of these careless hussies, 
as it was a woman — in packing up some of my 
daughter’s things in one of her trunks, let fall a small 
mirror, which was, as you may suppose, shivered to 
atoms; and then to make it worse, she must needs, 
like a perfect fool, begin to cry out what a misfortune 
it was!” 

“ It is, indeedremarked Luca Spinelli. “ A mir¬ 
ror is an expensive thing.” j 

“ Yes, indeed it is; but there was no need to an¬ 
ticipate any other disaster besides the breakage. My 
daughter herself had no foolish ideas of that kind; but 
you will understand that to be told on the eve of a wed¬ 
ding that the breaking of a looking-glass brings bad- 
luck, is certainly anything but pleasant. However, 

I endeavored to console her by assuring her that the -L 
misfortune only befalls the person who breaks it. Was ^ 
I not right in saying so ? But a truce to these childish 
follies. Let us now to table, after we have asked the 
blessing of God.” 

Yet, though Madonna Fiordalisa was grave'of as¬ 
pect, do not attribute it to this trifling mishap, forgotten 
a few minutes after it had occurred. Both she and her 
betrothed were self-contained and undemonstrative, as 
is the case with all lovers when they have reached that 
moment when they find themselves forced to shield their 
joy from importunate and inquisitive eyes, and also to 
hide, from motives of courtesy, the weariness which 
they experience when they are constrained to waste 
their time in the society of the profane. 
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Fortunately, though the demeanor of the two lovers 
was slightly tinged with melancholy, Mastro Jacopo 
was gay enough for them both, and for eleven other 
betrothed couples to boot. Those whose dispositions 
, are naturally of the most surly, become, on those rare 
occasions when they happen to be in a good-humor, 
far more boisterously cheerful than their fellows, and 
cast into the shade a dozen or so of professional jesters 
and buffoons. 

Mastro Jacopo had ample cause to rejoice. His 
daughter was going to be married. It was the common 
lot of young girls, but the usual form of expression just 
made use of, did not quite suit this occasion, for Ma¬ 
donna Fiordalisa was not “ going ” to be married; she 
remained where she was, and her husband must there* 
fore come to her. For it was the painter’s wish that 
his son-in-law should live with *him, and to jthis, Luca 
Spinelli — who, as you know, was not rich — readily 
agreed. And thus Mastro Jacopo was able to say 
with truth, that he had given his daughter with one 
hand and taken her back with the other. 

Many people in Arezzo, including all the inhabitants 
of the street in which Mastro Jacopo lived, had taken 
part in these family rejoicings. The painter was uni* 
versally esteemed, his daughter universally beloved, or 
rather to make use of our native hyperbole, adored. 
x Only think! Before the door of the house, trees had 
been planted,.hung with garlands of flowers, thus turn¬ 
ing October into May, to the entire confusion of the al¬ 
manac. And the street-singers were assembled under 
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the windows to celebrate Madonna Fiordalisa’s nup¬ 
tials, and expressed their homage in graceful melodies, 
to which it was quite a treat to listen. 

I will not attempt to describe the dinner, but will 
confine myself to saying that it was fully worthy of the 
occasion, and most convivial as regards the flow of wine 
and of conversation. Tuscan wine in general, and Val di 
Chiana in particular, is generous liquor; it produces a 
pleasant feeling of cheerfulness without affecting the 
head. 

But Spinello only sipped it, and barely tasted a 
morsel. He was looking at Fiordalisa. He listened to 
the jests, he smiled at the compliments and accepted 
the good-wishes, but without inwardly heeding them. 
He was looking at Fiordalisa. Every now and then, 
-however, by a strong effort of will, he collected his 
thoughts, and asked himself: 

“ Is it I, really I, who am to wed her ? or is it all a 
dream? I* faith, I know not. I will try to convince 
myself to-morrow.” 

The day was beautiful, though, perhaps, slightly too 
hot for the month of October. As Spinello looked at 
Fiordalisa, which he did every moment, he fancied that 
something seemed to be the matter with her. Fortu- 
"liately, the repast being just over, he was able to ap¬ 
proach her and ask in a low tone: 

“ Madonna, what is the matter ? Does anything 
ail you ?” 

“ It is nothing,” she replied; “ only the heat.” 

“ So I might have imagined,” said Spinello. “ It is 
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very oppressive shut up in here, and with so many 
people too. Come out with me, Madonna, and breathe 
a little fresh air.” 

Fiordalisa readily assented, and went out into the 
verandah with Spinello. It was the evening hour, and 
the sun was beginning to sink behind the roofs of the 
neighboring houses. The sky was splendid, of a bril¬ 
liant golden hue, dashed here and there with purple re¬ 
flections. Though under the verandah the air still felt 
warm from the refraction of the sun’s rays upon its 
walls and little marble columns, the cool evening breeze 
was wafted to them from the street. Fiordalisa grate¬ 
fully inhaled its refreshing breath. 

“What a beautiful evening!” exclaimed Spinello. 
“ And to-morrow’s dawn will be still finer!” 

- Fiordalisa tyrned towards him with a smile, but the 
smile was faint and weary, and faded away almost as 
soon as it appeared upon her pallid lips. 

“ My darling!” continued Spinello, drawing nearer 
to her, “ you do not feel well to-day.” 

“ It is true,” she said. “ I do not know quite what 
ails me. I felt as though I were dying when I was 
within.” 

“ Good God,” exclaimed the young man in great 
agitation. “You must take something. If I only 
knew!”.... 

“ Oh, do not make yourself uneasy about that. I 
took a cordial to-day, before coming in to dinner. I 
felt a little exhausted even then.” 

Spinello’s uneasiness would have been roused by a 
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far slighter cause. And on turning his head in the un¬ 
decided maimer of one who does not quite know what 
he is looking for, he beheld in the space of the doorway 
opening out on to the verandah, the gloomy counte¬ 
nance of Tuccio di Credi. 

“Tuccio,” said he, “call Mastro Jacopo hither, I 
entreat you.” 

Tuccio’s face, when he appeared thus in the veran¬ 
dah, wore an expression which was half-curious and 
half-indifferent. He felt annoyed at being detected in 
the act of spying upon the young couple, and was on 
the point of endeavoring to make his retreat unper¬ 
ceived, when he heard Spinello’s voice. 

“ I will do so at once,” he replied, carrying off, 
under a semblance of surprise at this unexpected re¬ 
quest, the shock that he had experienced in finding 
himself discovered. 


And he went quickly to do Spinello’s bidding. Al¬ 
most immediately afterwards, Mastro Jacopo came out 
into the verandah. 

- “ Do you want me ? What is the matter ? what 
has happened ?” he cried, when he saw Spinello turning 
to him with such an agitated countenance. 

“ The matter is .... Oh, my father, do not alarm 
yourself more than is needful. Fiordalisa does not feel 
very well. The heat in there suffocated her.” 

“ Ah, I understand,” replied Mastro Jacopo, re¬ 
covering slightly from his first alarm; “ she is not ac¬ 
customed to this kind of excitement. Fortunately, it 

IO 
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need only occur once in a lifetime. You feel better 
now, my dear child, do you not ?” 

“ Yes, father,” the girl replied in a faint voice. 
“ The air seems to do me good; but I feel that I want 
to breathe so much of it—so much. I am a little tired, 
and a little sleepy as well.” 

. In the meantime several of the other guests had 
come out into the verandah. 

“ What has happened ?” asked Luca Spinelli. 
“Tuccio di Credi came in just now looking quite 
dazed. Ah, Fiordalisa! Does she not feel well ?” 

“ She is a little tired, it is nothing,” replied Mastro 
Jacopo* but his accent belied his words. “ The heat of 
the room was too much for her — to say nothing of all 
the talking!” 

“ Of course it must have been the heat, we felt it 
also ourselves,” chimed in the two cousins. " But the 
fresh air will do her good. Will it not, Fiordalisa?” 

“ Yes,” the girl murmured, partly closing her eyes. 

“ I think,” said Spinello, who had observed this 
movement on her part, “ that it would do her good to 
walk a little. Do you not think so too, Fiordalisa ?” and 
he drew nearer, and whispered a loving word in her ear. 

“ Let us go,” she faltered. “ It will do me good — 
with you.” 

But she gave no further signs of any wish to rise. 
Instead of attempting to do so, she slightly moved hep 
head, at the same time placing her hand upon her 
breast, as though to retain something that was on the 

sit of escaping from her. 
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Spinello threw himself on his knees before her, and 
seized her by the arm. 

“Good God! what is the matter?” he cried in ter¬ 
ror. “ Fiordalisa, my love!” 

, At the sound of that appealing voice, the girl, open¬ 
ing her eyes with difficulty, looked languidly at Spi¬ 
nello. She closed them again almost immediately, U- 
though her lips still moved as if she were about to v 
speak. Then sinking back like one who is weary, she 
let her head fall upon her shoulder. 

Two piercing shrieks broke forth simultaneously 
from Mastro Jacopo and from Spinello. But, alas! the 
fair Fiordalisa was beyond the reach of hearing, the 
despairing cries wrung from those two mighty loves of 
which she was the object. / 

“ What is the’ matter ?” inquired Messer Luca. 

“ She has fallen asleep, that is all.” 

“ Yes, father, you are right,” cried Spinello Spinelli. 

“ A doctor! A doctor! Who will go for a doctor?” 

A suspicion of some serious calamity began to dawn 
upon the minds of these present, and they all imme¬ 
diately volunteered to go in search of a doctor. But 
Mastro Jacopo was the first one to start up, and no 
one had the courage to dispute the errand with him. 
The old father rushed off like a madman. Those who 
caught sight of his face as he left the party in such 
haste, fairly shuddered with fear. 

The scene round poor Fiordalisa’s inanimate form 
was one of indescribable disorder and confusion. All 
the guests wished to be of some use. Each one of 
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them trusted to succeed in restoring her to conscious¬ 
ness. The women were the first to make the attempt* 
and hastened to loosen her gown, Spinello and the 
other men, impelled by a sentiment of delicacy,"with¬ 
drawing while they did so. Some of the latter, in 
obedience to the request of the old aunt, who took 
upon herself to exert the authority inherent to her age, 
and to the degree of her relationship, went in quest of 
vinegar, aromatic liquids, and any other remedies that 
seemed likely to be of use. Fiordalisa’s face and neck 
were copiously sprinkled, but in vain; she gave no 
signs of life. 

They were all still intent upon their efforts to revive 
her when Mastro Jacopo returned. The old painter 
had performed his errand with the speed of lightning, 
and was now accompanied by Mastro Giovanni da 
Cortona, one of the most talented disciples of ^Escula- 
pius that Arezzo possessed at that time. 

“ Well ?” cried the old man stepping out into the 
verandah. “ Has her consciousness returned ?” 

The sorrowful countenances of the by-standers told 
the poor father that his hope of finding that she had re¬ 
covered during his absence was a vain one. He ap¬ 
proached her wringing his hands in despair and crying: 

“ My daughter! my daughter!” 

Poor father! he made their hearts bleed to" look at 
him. 

“Come, take courage,” said Messer Giovanni da 
Cortona. “ You should not lose he^rt thus. It is only 
swoon.” 
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The worthy follower of Galen advanced into the 
middle of the group, and proceeded to examine the 
girl closely. First he looked at her face, which was as 
white as marble; then he felt her pulse and her heart, 
in order 4 to investigate the sources of life; finally putting 
his cheek to her lips to ascertain whether any breath 
still issued from them. At each stage in his examina¬ 
tion the by-standers pressed more closely round him, 
gazing fixedly into his eyes, as though to read his ver¬ 
dict there before it was pronounced by his lips. Messer 
Giovanni’s expression, which had been serious from the 
very first, assumed a shade of deep sadness after this 
prolonged scrutiny, and a tear glistened in his eye. 

“For God’s sake speak!” cried Mastro Jacopo, ' 
seized with a mortal dread. “ There is hope, is there 
not ?” 

Messer Giovanni looked at him sorrowfully. 

“ Poor father,” he replied, “ you uttered God’s 
name; lift up your prayers to Him, for He alone by a 
special act*of His mercy, can restore your angel to 
life.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed the old man, in a voice choked 
with sobs. “ What did you say, Giovanni da Cortona? 
Lift up my prayers to God ! My daughter! I want my 
daughter. Doctor! doctor! do you hear? You must 
save her; I desire it.” 

Messer Giovanni bowed his head like a man who 

\ 

feels the grief of another, but is at the same time power¬ 
less to console him. 

“But it is impossible! Impossible!” resumed 
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Master Jacopo. “ My daughter! My daughter! Dead? 
Nothing ailed her this morning. “ Ah,” he added, rec¬ 
ollecting suddenly. “ The mirror! The mirror!” 

The doctor turned to those standing around and in¬ 
quired by a mute gesture the meaning of these mysterious 
words. Messer Luca deemed it advisable to relate to 
him all that he knew himself concerning the breaking of 
the mirror, and the sorrowful impression that this so- 
called evil omen had left upon Fiordalisa’s mind. Messer 
Giovanni then desired to hear all the minute particulars 
of the affair from the women-servants. 

“ And what did you give her ?” he asked. 

“A cordial, Messere. The poor young lady felt 
faint, and we thought it better to give her something 
comforting. . So we prepared a drink of yolk of eggs, 
beaten up with a little lemon-juice. Did we not do> 
right ?” 

“ Yes, quite right,” replied the doctor; “but in all 
probability no comforting drink would have done her 
any good, after a violent excitement like*that. Such 
things will happen occasionally,” he added, as though 
he were speaking to himself. “ The veins which lead 
to the heart, from being too weak, are liable to give 
way under the pressure of a sudden shock. Alas for 
our poor human organization !” 

And having ended his speech with this melancholy 
cpiphonema Messer Giovanni da Cortona turned to 
Mastro Jacopo who verily stood in need of his friendly 
ministrations. The poor father was wailing and lament¬ 
ing like one beside himself. He wound his arms round 
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his daughter’s inanimate form, kissing her cold cheek, 
and fondling and stroking back the chestnut locks, 
which the water had caused to cling to her temples, 
then gently moving her, he. renewed his kisses and 
caresses, and called her aloud by her name. But in 
vain; the poor lifeless flesh was powerless to respond 
to his entreaties, and the arms which he had lifted fell 
back motionless again to her sides. 

The scene was indeed most heart-rending. They 
implored Mastro Jacopo to leave the spot, but their en¬ 
treaties had only the effect of increasing his violence, 
and it became necessary to remove him by force. In 
the meantime the women had borne the young girl’s 
' body into the house, and laid it on her own little bed. 

All this time Spinello Spinelli had not uttered a 
word. He had fallen into a state of utter prostration, 
almost amounting to stupor. The look that Fiordalisa 
had cast upon him when she was dying was ever before 
his eyes, and though he seemed to be watching fixedly, 
and listening attentively, yet in reality he saw and 
heard nothing of what was passing around him. 

Parri went up to him, and putting his arm round 
him, endeavored to force him into the house. 

“ Courage!” he said. “ Be strong. Let us try to 
console her poor father, who is well-nigh beside himself 
with grief.” 

Spinello gazed absently at his fellowrStudent, 

But at that moment all that had happened seemed 
to flash across him, and he burst, into a flood of tears. 

“ Who weeps here ?” demanded Mastro Jacopo, ip 
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a voice of thunder. “ I forbid any one to weep. Let 
there be an end of all this disturbance. Do you wish 
to kill her ? She shall not die. She is my daughter, 
my own flesh and blood. I will guard her; I will shut 
her up, so that no living soul shall see her. Do you 
hear ? No one shall wed her, Buontalenti least of all.- 
He aspired to her merely because he is rich. I will 
have nothing to say to any man whether he be rich or 
poor. Fiordalisa shall remain at home, always by the 
side of her old father, to comfort his old age. Do they 
still persist ? Well then, we will go away, we will leave 
this house, we will go and seek her mother. Doctor 
you must save her, do you hear me ? Have a care, 
doctor. Her mother would kill me if I did not bring 
back her love to her again. And know too that I, 
before dying myself would slay you with my own 
hands.” 

Messer Giovanni da Cortona gazed sorrowfully at 
the poor demented painter. And he reflected inwardly 
. to himself, that in the human organization the space is 
too small which intervenes between sanity and madness. 

And how short, too, is the distance from the altar to 
the tomb! There, in her own little room, the fair in¬ 
animate form of Fiordalisa lay stretched upon the bed. 
So tranquil was her aspect, and her attitude so full of 
repose, that it seemed as though she slept* and those 
who gazed at her might well have echoed the words of 
the poet: 

“ Morte bell a parea nel suo bel viso." * » 

< * “ The fairness of her face made death seem fair." 
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v The women were gathered round her bed, weeping 
and praying. Spinello, crouched in a corner, gave no 
signs of life beyond the sobs which from time to time 
convulsed his throat. In the next room Tuccio di 
Credi and Parri della Quercia looked at one another 
sadly, shaking their heads and sighing the while, like 
men who have been struck by one common blow. 

That evening the priest of the Duomo sent the sac¬ 
ristan to Messer Jacopo’s house to ask him at what 
hour the following morning it would be convenient to 
him to be in church for the nuptial ceremony. -V- 

The people in the house who were watching Mastro 
Jacopo thought it better not to thwart this delusion of 
his. So the old painter, going up to the man, thus "■, ,, 
replied: 

“ I cannot tell you. My daughter sleeps, and I will 
not have her disturbed. And, moreover, the wedding 
is not to take place.” 

“Why?” asked the sacristan, casting an astonished 
glance around, yet failing to perceive the signs which ; 
the others were making to him. “ What has happened ?” 

The old aunt came forward and led him to the 
door. 

“ Tell the priest to come and offer up the prayers for 
the dead,” she whispered to him, in a voice choked with 
tears, “ for Fiordalisa died a few hours ago.” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

The terrible misfortune that had befallen M astro 
Jacopo was deeply felt throughout Arezzo. The , old 
painter had many friends, and was popular even among 
those who knew him but slightly; while Fiordalisa, as 
you have already been told, was universally regarded as 
a perfect miracle of grace and beauty. The news of 
her death came upon them all like a clap of thunder. 

Poor Mastro Jacopo! Yet, as those compassionate 
souls who pitied him so deeply observed with truth, 
God, in thus depriving him of the consciousness of his 
loss, had sent him comfort together with the misfortune. 
For when sorrows such as this come to rob us of our 
happiness and of all that made life dear to us, is it not 
better to lose our reason too, than to be forever haunted 
both by night and by day by the dreadful shadow of 
our own despair ? Death indeed would be better still, 
but this deliverance is not always vouchsafed to those 
that mourn. Life, which sometimes only hangs by a 
thread, on other occasions cleaves to us so firmly that it 
almost seems as if our very grief itself helped us to re¬ 
tain in our possession this useless gift. Thus, after hav¬ 
ing been struck and well nigh destroyed by the 
lightning, the trunk of an oak-tree sometimes survives 
the storm, and nourishes upon what remains of its bark 
a few poor lingering branches. 

Thus lived Jacopo da Casentino, in total uncon- 
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sciousness of his own existence. But two months after 
the loss of his daughter, he also found the way of 
eternal peace. Not having been able to prolong her 
life, he died in the hope of being able to restore her 
himself to the arms of her mother. 

Do not pity him. The dead are far less to be 
pitied than the living, who are thus condemned to drag 
on an existence which is bereft of all happiness. 

The old painter’s remains were honorably interred 
in Sant’ Agnolo, an abbey belonging to the Order of 
the Carnaldolese Friars, in the neighborhood of Prato 
Vecchio. The poor madman had been conducted 
thither shortly before his death by his relations, in the 
hope that his own native air of Casentino might restore 
to his unquiet spirit some degree of calm. But, alas, 
even that last hope proved a vain one! 

When the tidings of the death of Taddeo Gaddi’s 
old pupil reached Arezzo, it renewed the grief felt by all 
the inhabitants at that other death to which.it was so^ 
closely connected, as is the effect to the cause. Their 
thoughts turned to Madonna Fiordalisa. They recalled 
her marvellous beauty, like some ray of sunshine 
grudged too soon to this earth. Nor could they recon¬ 
cile themselves to the idea of having thus lost for ever 
the light of her divine smile. 

You will doubtless wish to know how Messer Lapo 
Buontalenti had received the sad intelligence. 'This 
wealthy and powerful gentleman had left Arezzo the 
very day of Madonna Fiordalisa’s death. His love for 
the painter’s daughter was known to many, and it was 
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known too that he had demanded her hand in marriage, 
and that Mastro Jacopo had refused it to him. It was 
natural, therefore, that he should feel aggrieved, as it is 
never pleasant to hear the word No said to us, even 
when there are strong reasons for saying it. It will 
readily be "understood that Buontalenti was not particu¬ 
larly anxious to remain in Arezzo to witness Fiordalisa’s 

V 

marriage with Spinello; and thus his retiring to live for 
a time upon a property that he owned among the 
mountains near Pistoja was not in the least remarkable. 
Messer Lapo having carried his bitter disappointment 
to such a remote spot, there is no means of knowing 
whether the news of Madonna Fiordalisa’s death added 
' to its burden, or whether, on the contrary, he derived 
from it the only comfort vouchsafed to souls in perdi- 
/ tion, which, as you know, consists in making their own 
; misery seem less severe by the thought that others have 
l to endure a similar torment, or perhaps a still greater 
one. 

Spinello also had left Arezzo after this utter ruin of 
his happiness. Had he remained there any longer, he 
would* most assuredly, have died of a broken heart, for 
r there is no greater aggravation of sorrow than the be- 
. ■> i ing forced to xemainjamid.the very scenes where the 
blow has struck us, and where the remembrance of it 
\ will consequently be the most vivid. /Thus the only 
one of Mastro Jacopo’s scholars who was left in the 
well-known bottega was that gentle and timid artist, 
Parri della Quercia. Strange sequence of events! 
That a painter of panels in distemper, who had never 
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ventured to work upon a wall, should succeed bpth to 
the place and to the traditions of Jacopo da Casentino, 
who was, above all, 9 painter in fresco, and who had 
never painted a panel in his life! The memory of 
Mastro Jacopo has, however, been handed down to 
us in the following Latin epitaph, for the versification 
of which I am not responsible: 

Pingere me doeuit Gaddus; componere plura 
Apte pingendo corpora doctus eram 
Prompta manus fuit; et pictum est in pariete tan turn 
A me; servat opus nulla tabella meuro. 

Tuccio di Credi, like a charitable soul, proposed, of 
his own accord, to bear Spinello company, a task which 
he performed with unwearied assiduity. He persuaded 
him to go with him to Florence, a journey which 
Messer Luca had himself recommended* hoping that 
the perturbed mind of his son might be thereby bene¬ 
fited. You may imagine how grateful the father felt 
to Tuccio for thus constituting himself tl\e guardian and 
guide of the unfortunate young man. 

Spinello had not a particle of will or inclination re¬ 
maining to him, and suffered Tuccio to manage every¬ 
thing. He was like the shipwrecked mariner who has 
lost all' that he possessed, and who bereft of hope stands 
gazing dully, without anger and without fear, at the 
troubled element which has wrought him so much evil. 
Spinello followed his companion silently, accepting his 
services, and hearkening to his words of consolation, 
though without, having any distinct idea what he was 
doing or sayii>g. Happily Tuccio di Credi was given 
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-x. 

neither to long speeches, nor to delicate attentions, so 
that there was no danger of his erring on the side of 
importunity. And this friendly roughness of his suited 
well with Spinello’s tacit obedience. 

While the one superintended the petty details of 
their joint existence, the other followed the wandering 
course of his own sad thoughts, which led him every in¬ 
stant back to the Duomo Vecchio at Arezzo, where he 
had prayed at Fiordalisa’s tomb. The image of his 
adored lady, breaking the sepulchral seal, sometimes 
came to hold converse with him. Ah, could he but 
have represented her as she appeared ever before his 
eyes! * 

On their arrival at Florence, the two friends estab¬ 
lished themselves in a modest dwelling in the Via della 
Scala. They went out together every day, walking 
slowly as far as the piazza of Santa Maria Novella, 
where Spinello was in the habit of remaining for some' 
time silently gazing at the setting sun. At a given hour, 
Tuccio di Credi approached his friend, and said to him: 

Let us go!” when Spinello immediately rose and fol¬ 
lowed him, without a word, as a young child follows its 
mother. On their return home, the woman who kept 
the house gave them a lighted candle, and bid them 
good-night. It was indeed a monotonous existence; 
but such an existence is the only one that is in keeping 
with great sorrows. 

Now, it happened that from thus passing daily 
along the Via della Scala and before the church of San 
Nicolb, a new building which had lately been erected 
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by Messer Dardano Acciaiuoli in fulfilment of a vow, 
the deep-seated grief from which Spinello Spinelli was 
suffering attracted the attention of a gentleman who, 
for certain reasons of his own, found it necessary to be 
often in that place. 

Between this unknown gentleman and the two silent 
wayfarers had sprung up that sort of half-intimacy: 
which the fact of people seeing one another constantly, 
produces in such cases. It must have been the lot of 
each one of you, my readers, daily to tread a given way, 
and in so doing to become so intimately acquainted 
with the external appearance of certain unknown per¬ 
sons that it almost seems a lost day to you when you do 
not chance to encounter them under the familiar aspect 
to which your eye has grown accustomed. 

The old gentleman — for indeed the stranger was no 
longer in the first bloom of his youth — having re¬ 
marked the sadness of Spinello’s expression, realized at 
once that he was a man whose soul was borne down by 
the burden of some great sorrow. A feeling of kindly 
curiosity impelled him to follow the two taciturn youths, 
and thus three times consecutively he had seen Spinello 
go and rest himself on the low wall in the Piazza di 
Santa Maria Novella and there remain for a long time 
absorbed in meditation, his friend in the meantime go¬ 
ing about his own business and then returning to fetch 
him. Who could those two mute individuals be ? And 
what was the cause of that profound grief which was 
impressed on the countenance of the younger of the 
two ? The old man was fain to know it, and therefore 
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having for the third time watched Spinello seat himself 
in his accustomed place in the square, he hastened after 
his companion. 

“Pardon me,” he said, stopping him in' his walk, 
“ possibly the question that I am about to ask you may 
be an indiscreet one, but it is that desire which a man 
should ever feel to help his fellows which induces me to 
put it.” 

“ Messere,” replied Tuccio di Credi, with a bow, 
“ your aspect is that of an honorable man. I pray you 
to tell me in what I can serve you.” 

“ I see you daily with a young man whose face 
wears a most sorrowful expression,” the old gentleman 
replied. “ He seems indeed to have experienced some 
grievous misfortune.” 

“ Alas, yes, Messere, an irreparable one!” answered 
Tuccio di Credi. “ Death has robbed him of the lady 
to whom he was betrothed.” 

“Ah! that is just as I thought!” exclaimed the 
other. “ And what is your friend’s name j > ” 

“ Spinello Spinelli. He is a native of Arezzo, 
though his family originally came from Florence, and 
his betrothed was the daughter of Mastro Jacopo da 
Casentino.” 

“ The painter ?” 

“Yes, Messere; he only survived his daughter two 
months.” 

“Sad indeed!” murmured the old man —“and 
what is your friend doing now ?” 

“ Nothing at present, for he has been -too deeply 
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overwhelmed by this great blow, but he is by profession 
a painter.” 

“ As you are doubtless yourself.” 

“ Yes, Messere, but I am considerably his inferior. 
He has already proved himself to be a most skilful 
painter in fresco, and one of his works, which is to be 
seen in the Duomo Vecchio at Arezzo, is considered by 
good judges to lose none of its merits in thus being 
placed side by side with the paintings of his old 
master.” 

“ Meseems that I have heard it spoken of,” re¬ 
marked the old gentleman. “ And you say that now 
he does nothing ?” 

“ Absolutely nothing, Messere. His grief is so great 
that it has deprived him even of the power of taking 
thought for the common necessaries of life. His father ' 
entrusted him to my care, and if I were not with him, .1 
he would most certainly allow himself to be starved to 
death.” 

“ Poor fellow,” exclaimed the old man, shakings his 
head sorrowfully. “ I should like to do him some good. 
And he, too, might be of use to me. Would you have 
the kindness to tell him so ? Or, better still, to bring 
him to me.” 

“ With pleasure; but where ?” 

“Yonder, to the Church of San Nicold, in the Via 
della Scala. It is closed at present, but you can enter 
it through the door of the sacristy. I shall expect you 
to-morrow at the hour at which you take your accus¬ 
tomed stroll.” 

i , * 

XI 
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“We will be there, Messere,” replied Tuccio di 
Credi. “ But, for whom have we to ask ?” 

“ For Dardano Acciaiuoli; that is my name.” 

Tuccio made first a gesture of surprise, and then a 
low bow. The family of the Acciaiuoli was one of the 
most illustrious in Florence. 

The following day, instead of accompanying his. 
friend as far as the Piazza of Santa Maria Novella, 
Tuccio di Credi stopped in front of the Church of San 
Nicolb. 

“ Shall we go in ?” he said. 

“ For what purpose?” asked Spinello. 

“ To look at it. It is a new church, and perhaps 
there may be some frescoes there.” 

And as he said this; without waiting for the reply of 
his companion, Tuccio di Credi went towards the door 
of the sacristy. Spinello followed him. 

The church was empty, and looked white from the 
last coat of plaster with which it had been covered. 
An old gentleman was standing in the middle of the 
nave, gazing at the ceiling. Spinello concluded that 
he was either the architect or one of the members of 
the Confraternity of the church. 

This gentleman advanced slowly towards the young 
men, and said, addressing himself to Tuccio: 

“ Do you want anything, my good sirs ?” 

“ No,” replied Tuccio, giving him at the same time 
a meaning look. “We had merely come in to look at 
the paintings, but there do not seem to be any.” 

“ The building was only finished a few days ago,” 
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the old man courteously replied. “ The frescoes will 
come in good time, when we find someone to paint them. 
Do you practise that art yourselves ?” 

“ We do, Messere; I am but an indifferent artist, 
but my friend is a very good one.” 

“ And your name, if I might venture to ask it ? 
Mine is Dardano Acciaiuoli.” 

Spinello felt bound, in courtesy, to acknowledge 
the old man’s words with a slight bow, while his com¬ 
panion replied to the question for them both. 

“ My name is Tuccio di Credi; that of my com¬ 
panion, Spinello Spinelli. We are both of the school 
of Mastro Jacopo da Casentino.” 

“Ah!” said Messer Dardano, “Then your friend 
is , the artist who painted the Saint Donatus in the 
Duomo Vecchio at Arezzo.” 

At this remembrance poor Spinello heaved a sigh 
which seemed to come from the lowest depths of his 
heart. He, however, again bowed slightly, in acknowl¬ 
edgment of Messer Dardano Acciaiuoli’s -courteous 
mention of him. 

“ I congratulate you,” Messer Dardano went on to 
say, turning to Spinello. “ So young, and already such 
a skilful painter; but pardon me if, while conversing 
with you, T have an eye to my own interests as well. 
A favorable opportunity has presented itself and I 
hasten to seize it. Messer Spinello, will you paint for 
me ? These walls await your brush.” 

Spinello did not expect Messer Dardano to conclude 

11 * 
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his sentence in this manner, and was quite disconcerted 
thereat. 

“ Messere,” he said, “ indeed — I ought to be grate¬ 
ful for your good opinion: but how is it possible that I 
should resume my work ? My soul is very sorrowful.” 

“ But why should this prevent you ? I do not ask 
you to be joyful. Great griefs refuse to be comforted, 
and I respect the one which oppresses you. But, mark, 
my words, work is the most efficacious medicine. Do 
you sorrow for one who was very dear to you ? Then 
i your work will be as the offering up of a prayer in her 
( behalf.” 

“ I would fain die; my life is a burden to me,” 
murmured Spinello. 

“ Oh, do not speak thus, Messere. At your age 
there are still duties to be fulfilled towards the world. 
At every age there are duties to be fulfilled towards God. 
We may indeed desire to go to Him by the shortest road; 
but the granting of this desire (should we have deserved 
such a boon by having lived a life free from any base- 
- ness) rests with Him alone. Accept my proposal, 
Messer Spinello; you will not work only for me when 
you work in the house of God.” 

How was it possible to resist so loving an appeal? v 
That very union which Messer Dardano represented as 
existing between work and prayer, was well calculated 
to attract a soul as sorrowful as Spinello’s. Thus the 
young painter accepted the offer before leaving the 
church. 

Dardano Acciaiuoli had caused this sanctuary to be 
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erected in order to bury therein a brother of his, who 
had been a bishop. For that reason it was dedicated 
to San Nicolb, this saint having during his life-time ful¬ 
filled the office of Bishop of Bari. And the dedication 

of the church, as you may suppose, was to supply the 

\ 

- required theme to the painter, who thereupon conceived 
and designed many episodes from the life of the saint. 

A we$k after the dialogue which I have briefly al¬ 
luded to, the scaffolding was erected, and Spinello set 
to work, assisted by Tuccio di Credi, who ground and 
mixed his brother-artist’s colors for him, far better than 
he had ever done in Arezzo. 

Nor had Messer Dardano Acciaiuoli cause to regret 
having given this commission to Spinello Aretino. On 
the contrary he took great credit to himself for the ' 
happy thought which had impelled him to follow that ; 
silent youth in the street, believing it to be almost an 
inspiration from heaven. In those days of living faith, 
it was quite natural to look upon the incident in that; 
light, for reason placed no obstacle in the way. 

Spinello acquitted himself so successfully in this • 
work, both with regard to drawing and coloring, that s 
it soon became the principal topic of conversation in 
Florence, and all Messer Dardano’s friends and ac¬ 
quaintances desired to see the frescoes painted by the 
youthful native of Arezzo, before the scaffolding was 
taken down. On hearing of the fame of Spinello, and 
appreciating the merits of the figures which he painted, 
another notable citizen of Florence, Messer Barone, 
Capelli, commissioned Acciaiuoli’s young proteg6 to 
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paint, in the principal chapel of Santa Maria Maggior<e, 
several stories in fresco from the life of the Madonna, 
with some others from the life of Sant’ Antonio the 
abbot, and afterwards a picture of the consecration of 
the same church, which ceremony had been performed 
by Pope Pelagius. In this work, which was very highly 
praised by those competent to judge of such things, 
Spinello depicted Messer Barone Capelli himself from 
the life, in the dress of those times, the portrait being 
exceedingly well executed, and the resemblance most 
striking. He always succeeded admirably with por¬ 
traits, as though to increase the bitterness of his regret 
. at having never been able to seize the likeness of Ma¬ 
donna Fiordalisa^ 

After he had finished the principal chapel at Santa 
Maria Maggiore, Spinello worked next in the church of. 
the Carmine, and painted several stories in the chapel 
of the Holy Apostles, Saint James and Saint John. 
Amongst other subjects he represented that of the mother 
of Zebedee’s children asking Christ that one of her sons 
might sit on God’s right hand and the other on His - 
left in the kingdom of heaven. The Confraternity of 
the church considered this such a wonderful work that 
they very soon wished for more frescoes by the same 
hand, so commissioned Spinello to paint the interior of 
another chapel in the same church and near the larger 
one which he had just completed. And in the decora¬ 
tion of this he gave proof of singular genius, for, desiring 
to represent the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin, 
which subject was rather too large for the ceiling alone. 
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he contrived to extend it over the walls as well in .such 
a skilful manner as to produce upon the eyes of the 
spectators the effect of one complete and perfect whole, 
there being no apparent interruption in the shape of 
angles and indentations. 

As you see, commissions abounded, and there were 
others besides those I have already enumerated. In a 
chapel of the Santa Trinity, Spinello executed an An¬ 
nunciation in fresco, which was universally admired. 
He also painted a picture in distemper for the high 
altar of the church of Sant* Apostolo wherein he repre¬ 
sented the Holy Ghost in the act of descending upon 
the Apostles in tongues of fire. I refrain from men¬ 
tioning all the paintings in Santa Lucia de* Bardi and 
in Santa Croce for fear of wearying my readers, and also 
lest my story should savor too much of the nature of a 
catalogue. 


CHAPTER IX. 

In the midst of all the labors and of all the triumphs 
of his art, Spinello was very far from forgetting 
Fiordalisa, and her beautiful image floated ever before * 
his eyes. The idea which had been suggested to his 
mind by Messer Dardano Acciaiuoli, that work was the 
same as* prayer, and that prayer would draw him nearer 
to his lost dear one, had redoubled his vigor, and 
the result was as* it should be, namely, that from this 
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very diligence there arose in his mind a slight degree 
of calm. 

The result of which I have spoken, only applies to 
Spinello’s case, for it would not follow in that of a man 
/ whose heart was breaking for love of a living person. 
I To love, and to be deprived of the sight of the object 
of our affections, is an evil which has no remedy, and 
work would be of no avail, even though it were possible 
to work heartily while suffering so severely. - 

Moreover, the peaceful state to which Spinello’s 
mind had been restored, must be understood with some 
degree of reservation. It was, so to speak, a relative 
peace. There remained a great void in his heart, and 
on his face the impress of a resigned sadness. 

Some short time back our painter had changed his 
abode, or, to speak more correctly, the move had been 
made by Tuccio di Credi, who was the one who looked 
after material,things, and who had become conscious 
of the necessity for moving into a house where there 
' was room to turn round. The sums of money which 
Spinello received for the works which he was commis- 
5 sioned to execute placed them in tolerably easy circum¬ 
stances, and it was no longer fitting that -they should 
live thus cramped and confined in a poor little room in 
the Via della Scala. Besides which, it was essential to 
find some dwelling-place that contained a room large 
enough to serve the purpose of a studio, in which to 
prepare the designs and cartoons for the frescoes. 

Spinello had been convinced by these reasons, and 
indeed, less weighty ones would have prevailed with 
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him—for instance, the expression on the part of Tuccio 
of a wish to that effect, for he yielded to him invariably. 
So the two brother-artists left' the Via della Scala, and 
established themselves in small apartments beyond the 
Ponte Vecchio, or, to particularize the locality more 
minutely, in the Borgo Santo Jacopo, between the 
Ponte Vecchio and the Ponte di Santa Trinity. 
Spinello gained by the move the advantage of no longer\ 
being forced to leave the house at even, since the build¬ 
ing looked upon the Arno, and he had contracted a 
- habit of sitting on a sort of covered terrace, where he 
remained until a late hour watching the ripples of the 
river as it flowed gurgling beneath the arches of the 
bridge. 

t 

Amongst all the monotonous spectacles which posjA 
sess the faculty of harmonizing with the sadness of 
dominant thought, this is certainly the one that agrees 
with it best. The waters flow on, ripple succeeds to i 
ripple,- but the one which your eye strives to follow is { 
not the same that it first gazed at, however like it jnay 
appear to you. And such is the aspect that human 
life with its many vicissitudes presents to him who is 
unable to take a high view of it. * 

Spinello Spinelli’s terrace derived its light from three 
arches resting on small, upright marble columns. The 
front of the house he inhabited formed an angle with the 
wall of another one, which latter projected still further 
over the river and had an open terrace or balcony on its 
upper story.' On this terrace women appeared at cer¬ 
tain intervals, employing, themselves busily in hanging 
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linen out to dry. Spinello himself only saw these 
women at eventide, when he resorted to his customary 
post of observation; they were then occupied in taking 
their linen down after it had been drying all day in the 
sun. On such occasions they were wont to salute him 
courteously, he returning their salutation with a slight 
bow, and taking no further notice of them. 

It was the custom of one of their number, who 
looked younger than the rest, to remain longer in 
sight, working at her needle — at least this appeared to 
be her occupation both from the position of her head, 
which was bent over some object hidden from view by 
the parapet, and from the continual and uniform move¬ 
ment of her hand backwards and forwards, conveying 
the impression of a person drawing a thread. This 
much Spinello h^d noted, and then thought no more 
upon the subject. It must be added that the girl was 
discreet and well-mannered, never even raising her eyes 
to look about her, and, therefore, when he, from sheer 

■ s 

idleness and want of occupation, glanced up at the ad¬ 
joining house, he always beheld his neighbor with her 
head bent down and deeply intent upon her work. 

Let it be further said, in justice to Spinello, that had 
he but detected her in the act of stealing even a side- 
glance at him, his suspicions would have been immedi¬ 
ately aroused, and he would have ceased to frequent 
his terrace. 

\ 

After dinner Tuccio di Credi always went out by 
himself, and did not return until quite late at night, 
when it was time to go to bed. One evening, how- 
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ever, he joined his friend upon the terrace, under the 
pretext of enlivening his solitude. 

“ Good God, what a beautiful creature!” he ex¬ 
claimed on looking up at the balcony of the neigh¬ 
boring liouse. “ There is a fine model for the Santa 
Lucia/’ 

In explanation of Tuccio's words, it must be stated 
that Spinello had a few days before received a commis¬ 
sion to paint a picture in distemper, for the high altar in 
the church of Santa Lucia de’ Bardi. 

Spinello raised his eyes and followed the direction 
of his companion’s gaze, but made no reply. 

“ Come, do you not agree with me ?” continued 
Tuccio. “ I think her quite lovely. This is a real 
god-send to a painter like yourself, who is celebrated 
for the beautiful countenances of his Madonnas and 
his Saints. Perhaps, however, you have not noticed her 
yet?” 

" No,” replied Spinello, shortly. 

“ Then do so now, Master. Just at this very moment 
as she is looking up. It seems to me that there is a 
great deal of expression in her gaze.” 

“Yes,” assented Spinello, hoping thereby to cut 
short the exhortations of his companion. 

The latter said no more, fearing lest for the first time 
of broaching the subject he had already said too much. 
Shortly afterwards, having accomplished his own purpose 
in thus speaking to his friend, he went forth to take his 
accustomed walk. Spinello remained on the terrace. 
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but did not again lift his eyes in the direction of his 
fair neighbor. 

And yet the recollection that remained in his mind 
must have been a sufficiently vivid one. For, when he 
set to work upon the rough sketch of the Santa Lucia 
he had been commissioned to paint r he unconsciously 
jotted down upon the paper an outline that bore a con¬ 
siderable resemblance to the young girl’s cast of counte¬ 
nance. 

^,_Thus when the picture was at length exposed to 
- the admiration of the faithful, the universal opinion in 
, that quarter of the town was that a great likeness ex¬ 
isted between the Saint’s features and those of Monna 
Ghita dei Bastianelli, daughter of the goldsmith who 
lived in that very identical suburb of Santo Jacopo. 

It must, however, b6 understood that the good 
wives who had arrived at this conclusion had not done 
so entirely unaided. On the contrary, their quickness 
I of apprehension had received masculine assistance in 
t—' the person of Tuccio di Credi, who was-in -the habit of 
, passing the greater part of his days before the high 
altar of Santa Lucia de’ Bardi. 

“ What is your opinion, Monna Tessa? Does it not 
seem to you that the artist has taken for his model the 
daughter of a goldsmith who lives in this very Borgo, 
in one of the Case dei Nucci?” 

“ Holy Mother of the poor! why, certainly. It is 
the very image of her. Ghita will indeed be pleased 
when she learns that they have put her upon the altar 
to figure as the likeness of Santa Lucia 1” 
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“But, indeed, her little face is very like that of a 
saint. She would be a fine-looking girl if it were not 
for that slight lameness of hers.” 

“ Lame! Do you say she is lame ? I had not 
noticed it. It is true, however, that she walks with 
difficulty.” 

- “Well, and what did you think was the cause of 
her doing so ? Her shoes ? She is slightly lame, I 
say. But after all, it is a trifling defect and one that 
can barely be noticed except when she walks.” 

These and other similar discourses were held in all 
the little subdivisions of the Borgo Santo Jacopo, their . 
text having been supplied by Tuccio di Credi. And 
you will at once conclude my readers, that the sub¬ 
stance thereof reached the ears of Monna Ghita which 

— though I am not prepared to warrant it as a fact — 

I think highly probable. Neither should I be surprised 
at the further intelligence that the Bastianelli’s daughter 
had gone herself, with that limping gait of hers, to the 
church of Santa Lucia de’ Bardi to view with her own 1 
eyes this picture, in which they all professed to see the 
likeness of her sweet little face. 

One thing, however, I can tell you of my own cer¬ 
tain knowledge, which is this, that Spinello was in total 
ignorance of all this gossip concerning his work, and ; 
that he continued to pass his evenings as heretofore j 
beneath the arches of the terrace, whence he occasion¬ 
ally caught a glimpse of the girl sitting in her accus¬ 
tomed place in the balcony intent upon her work. 

One evening, on going out thither, Spinello did not 
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see any of the other women who generally made their 
appearance. Perhaps he was later than usual and they 
had already taken down their linen. Or possibly it 
might not have been one of their washing days. How¬ 
ever, the cause thereof is of little consequence to my 
story, and I merely allude to it to show you how on 
this occasion he saw no one but the girl, and therefore 
the only greeting he received was from her. 

“ Poor girl,” thought he as he drew near to the low 
wall of the terrace. “ She does nothing but work from 
morning till night. Indeed that is the lot of all of us in 
this world. And for what end do we labor ? Only to 
die.” 

I will spare you the soliloquy, which having begun 
in this strain he continued at some length. When he 
had finished his philosophic meditations, on raising his 
eyes quite at random, as was his wont, and merely for 
the sake of changing the position of his head, he again 
caught sight of the girl in the balcony. From a slight 
movement on her part, it seemed as if she had that 
very moment finished looking at him. He, however, 
paid no particular heed to this manifestation of feminine 
curiosity, for it had now become a confirmed habit with 
him to resort to that spot, and he would not suffer his 
suspicions to be aroused merely by finding himself the 
object of an innocent glance. 

But the following day, just as they were sitting 
down to their usual meal, Tuccio di Credi said to him: 

“ Do you know, Master ? They have recognized 
her.” 
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“ Recognized whom ?” 

“ Our next-door neighbor, in your picture of Santa 
Lucia.” 

Spinello seemed quite amazed. 

“ What new thing is this ?” he exclaimed. “ I do 
not know what likeness there could possibly be for any 
one to recognize.” 

“ But, I tell you, there must have been somethingj 
for the inhabitants of the borough have recognized the 
goldsmith’s daughter. You must know that the girl at 
the balcony is the daughter of a goldsmith, who has a 
- workshop in the Ponte Vecchio. With these very ears, 
I have heard the old wives saying, after they had 
looked at your beautiful altar-piece, ‘ Dear me, it is 
Monna Ghita dei Bastianelli. ’ And in truth ” . . . . 

“ In truth,” interrupted Spinello. “ It never oc¬ 
curred to me to paint the portrait of our next-door 
neighbor.” 

“ It may be so,” saidTuccio, bending his head. 

. “ And I tell you that it is.” 

“ Granted that it is as you say, Master. Still I 
must confess that it seemed to me to be really a por¬ 
trait. And I had already formed an. idea in my own 
mind how the thing had happened.” 

“ And let me hear what it was.” 

“ By all means. Do you remember what I told 
you about a month ago when I saw the Bastianelli’s 
daughter from the terrace ?—that she would be an ex¬ 
cellent model for the Santa Lucia.” 

“ I remember the conversation perfectly,” answered 
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Spinello, “ but I did not think any more about it at 
the time.” 

“ I can readily believe it,” replied Tuccio di Credi. 
“ Still it must have remained impressed upon your 
mind, as sometimes happens with regard to things 
which we apparently heed but little, and thus, when 
you were drawing the Santa Lucia, the features of our 
beautiful neighbor unconsciously recurred to you.” 

“ Perhaps it may have been as you say,” said Spi¬ 
nello, who was not fond of arguments. 

“ Such things are of common occurrence,” con¬ 
tinued Tuccio di Credi, “ and we may look upon it as 
' an omen.” 

“ An omen! And pray of what ?” 

“ Of marriage, forsooth!” Tuccio di Credi ven¬ 
tured to reply. “ Come you need not .look so angry, 
as if I had been speaking of the devil! The Bastianelli 
are most worthy people, respected by the whole neigh¬ 
borhood, and Monna Ghita is very well spoken of, 
even by women, which is saying an immense dealt 
Ypu are alone, Master. It is impossible that I can be 
always here to keep you company.” 

“ Poor Tuccio!” murmured Spinello. “ I ought to. 
be grateful to you for your loving care. But, ah, it is 
all in vain,” he added. “ Of what use is life ?” 

“ We should use it in accomplishing God’s will con¬ 
cerning us. Does that indeed seem little to you ? So 
long as He sees fit to keep us here below, here we 
must remain. Do you not remember. what Messer 
lardano always says, when you talk to him in this 
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fashion? That good man loves you exceedingly. And 
he too said to me only yesterday —* Spinello ought to 
marry.’ ” 

“ Ah!” exclaimed Spinello, “ and what did you 
reply ?” 

“I — Master, forgive me. I told him of this por¬ 
trait, for it has appeared to be such to all those who 
have seen it, and not to me alone.” 

“ You had no right to do such a thing,” Spinello ex¬ 
claimed. , “ To make a good and modest girl the talk 
of the whole place.” 

“ Oh, as to that, I see no harm in it,” replied Tuccio 
di Credi, shrugging his shoulders. “ She herself, by re¬ 
maining so conspicuously in her balcony ”... 

“ And why, indeed, should she not do so in her own 
house ? Do you think that it is altogether impossible 
that she should sit there pierely from habit and without 
heeding me in the least, just as I do myself, on my own: 
terrace, without giving her a thought ?” 

“ It might indeed be as you say, if it were not, as a 
matter-of-fact, quite the contrary,” replied Tuccio di 
Credi. “ But the real truth is this, that the girl has ob¬ 
served you, and thinks of you continually.” 

“ How do you know all this ?” - N 

“ Good heavens! Why in the most natural manner 
in the world. You shall hear. Girls when they have a 
secret of this nature feel at once a desire to communi¬ 
cate it to some one else. We will say then, that Monna 
Ghita spoke of it to a relation of hers, and that this 
lady, knowing me and knowing also that we live to- 

12 
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gether, had come in great secrecy to give me a hint of 
the state of the case, in the hope that I might let fall a 
word to you, just as I am doing at this very moment.” 

Spinello was a little disconcerted at his friend’s in¬ 
telligence, which so strongly confirmed his own observa¬ 
tions. I told you a short time back how he had no¬ 
ticed his beautiful neighbor’s furtive glance at him. But 
he had put it down to mere curiosity, and had not 
stopped to seek for any more serious reason. 

“ I should have touched upon this matter before,” 
added Tuccio di Credi, “ but I abstained from doing so 
because I wished first to take counsel of Messer Dar- 
dano Acciaiuoli.” 

“ And have you done so ?” 

“Yes; Messer Dardano is a man of sound judg¬ 
ment, and his affection for you is great. He, likewise, 
would be right glad to see you married.” 

Spinello fairly shuddered with annoyance. It pro- 
" . voked him that they should all busy themselves about 
what they were pleased to call his happiness, while he, 
for his part, never troubled anyone with advice, and 
had every intention of managing his own affairs. He, 
however, refrained from giving expression to the feel¬ 
ings which agitated his breast, not wishing to say 
anything that might seem inconsistent with the grati¬ 
tude that he felt towards Messer Dardano Acciaiuoli; 
and also with the friendship which he felt bound to 
profess for Tuccio di Credi, in spite of his wearisome 
importunity. 

In the meantime, the latter, perceiving that his 
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friend had once more retired into his shell, devoted his 
entire attention to his food. And as soon as dinner 
was over he vanished through the doorway without 
another word. - 

That evening, Spinello, when he had gone as far as 
the end of his terrace, changed his mind suddenly, and 
left the house in his turn to wander along by the side 
of the Amo beyond the Case de’ Bardi, where the banks 
of the river were least frequented. He too did not re¬ 
turn until the dead of night, and retired to rest immedi¬ 
ately. The following morning he betook himself to 
Santa Croce, where he was at that time working, no 
single word having passed in the meantime between 
Tuccio and himself concerning their conversation of the 
day before. The hour of dinner arrived, during which 
meal they spoke but little, and only on unimportant 
subjects; then Tuccio went forth upon his own busi¬ 
ness, and Spinello, on being left alone, started once 
more on his solitary walk along the banks of the Amo. 

The change was not a pleasant one. That old 
habit of his, which had grown so dear to him, had been 
broken through. Spinello from henceforth could no 
longer be alone, for a man, when he walks abroad, is 
always exposed to the risk of meeting his fellows. Cer¬ 
tainly he could see the river with its tiny ripples slowly 
flowing past him, but it was not the same view of it 
that he had from his terrace, whence he used to watch 
the turbid waters gleaming here and there with some 
bright reflection as they surged about the piers of the 
familiar bridge. 

12 * 
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One day an unexpected visitor made his appearance 
in Spinello’s house in the person of Parri della Quercia, 
who had just arrived from Arezzo, and who, as you may 
well imagine, was received with open arms. At the 
sight of this friend, whose presence recalled to him his 
happiest days, poor Spinello wept like a child. It was 
long-since he had done so, and his tears gave him some 
slight relief. 

Parri della Quercia had come to Florence for the 
purpose of communicating a piece of good news to his 
friend. He was going to be married; and the prospect 
of this domestic happiness, which he wished Spinello to 
share with him, imparted a faint tinge of color to the 
pale cheeks, whereon the fate of the modest young 
artist was so clearly written. 

“ Have you thought it well over, Parri ?” inquired 
Spinello, on hearing his friend’s news. 

“I have,” Parri replied,.in the calm manner that 
was habitual to him. “ It is precisely because I have 
thought it well over that I am anxious to hasten the 
wedding ceremony. I am doomed to die of an insidi¬ 
ous disease; I know it — but what then ? Those who 
suffer from illnesses of this kind sometimes live longer 
than more healthy people.” - 

“ Let us hope that your malady may not be as seri¬ 
ous as you say,” replied Spinello. “ But, Parri, if, on 
the other hand, it should prove to be so, would you 
condemn a poor woman to live with you with the pros¬ 
pect before her of being left a widow before her time ?” 

“ When I tell you that I have thought it well over,” 
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the other replied quickly. * “ Listen to me. My be¬ 
trothed is poor, and is neither beautiful nor happy. I 
take her from a home where her family do not love her 
as they should, and where her life is one of the greatest 
misery. As you see, I am thereby performing a good 
action. She has a heart of gold; she will be a com- - 
panion and helpmate to me during thtf last days of my 
life, and will render them less sorrowful. And at my 
death she will inherit the small sum of money that I 
earn from my works. It will not be much, for I am but 
a sorry painter, but it will seem like riches to her.” 

“ Excellent ParriJ” exclaimed Spinello, touched by 
these words. “ Let us hope that the new life upon which 
you are about to enter may do.you good, and this calm 
domestic happiness be the means of restoring you to 
health.” 

“ Well, everything is possible. Although I may not 
hope it, I wish it, as you may readily imagine. And 
you, Spinello, will you not shake off your melancholy ? 
Will you not marry too ?” 

At these words of Parri’s, spoken quite at random, 
Spinello raised his head quickly. 

“ Have you been talking to Tuccio ?” he asked, 
looking fixedly at his friend. 

“ I have,” replied Parri, who invariably spoke the 
truth. 


“ How vexatious!” exclaimed Spinello, in intense 
irritatioq. 

“ Tuccio loves you,” the other quietly replied. 

“ I know it, and this "affection of his which con- 
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strains him to intermeddle in my affairs on all occasions 
is wearisome to me. If they would only leave me to 
•my sorrow! Parri, my heart is filled with the dead; 
how can you expect me to turn my thoughts to the 
living ?” 

“ That is just where the misfortune lies,” answered 
Parri. “ But I do not know what counsel the dead 
can give you, unless it be to walk along the straight 
path and to have patience.” 

“ I am patient.” 

“Yes; but what is the object of your patience? 
Only to kill yourself by slow degrees. And this is a 
grievous sin in the eyes of God. Is it thus that you 
love the dead, Spinello? And would you lay upon 
that poor girl’s soul such a heavy burden as the ruin of 
your genius, together with your death and your father’s 
despair ?” 

It was the first time for a year that so direct an 
allusion had been made to Madonna Fiordalisa in 
Spinello Spinelli’s presence. And this mention of her 
which Parri’s gentle and affectionate heart had inspired 
to him was well chosen. Spinello was a trifle discon¬ 
certed by the novelty of the argument. A theologian 
living two hundred years later would have made a case 
of conscience of it, and by so doing would have been 
more successful in overcoming the reluctance of a firm 
believer like Spinello Spinelli than that worthy youth 
Parri could hope to be. 

And indeed he had no grounds for thinking that he 

1 done so, for Spinello had made him no reply. 
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When anything was said which did not please him, it 
was his custom to retire into himself, a course often 
adopted by eminent persons on similar occasions, and 
which leaves the speaker in the lurch in the very midst 
of his peroration. 

Of course Parri was kept to dinner, and in fact he 
was to make Spinello’s house his home during the whole 
of his stay in Florence. When their meal was over, 
Tuccio di Credi drew him aside and said: 

“ We must leave the master alone awhile; this is the 
hour in which it is his custom to retire apart in order to 
meditate upon the subjects of his compositions.” 

“ Which win him such renown!” exclaimed Parri' 
in a tone of deep conviction. “In Arezzo the people 
are never weary of speaking of his triumphs, and they 
all rejoice thereat from their hearts. His father too is 
proud indeed. Poor Messer Luca! How happy he 
would be if one day you were able to send him word 
that his son had banished his sorrow from his heart!” 

Spinello overheard the conversation of his brother- 
artists. At Parri della Quercia’s last words he gave a 
sudden start, and asked him: 

“ Did my father charge you to speak to me in this 
manner ?” 

“Yes,” replied Parri, turning to him, “but your 
father’s words were warmer and more emphatic. 4 1 
should die happy,’ he said, 4 1 should die quite happy, 
if I could first obtain some proof that Spinello’s mind 
was restored to its former calm.’ ” 
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“ My poor father!” exclaimed Spinello, with a sigh. 

“ If it were only possible !” 

And when he had bidden his friends farewell, the 
force of old habit led him once more out on to the ter¬ 
race. No sooner, however, had he reached that favorite 
resort than he suddenly turned back. He would have 
been glad to please them all, but this indeed was an 
effort beyond his strength. 

Two more days went by without anyone having re¬ 
verted to this uncomfortable subject. Spinello was at 
work in Santa Croce when he received the announce¬ 
ment that Messer Dardano Acciaiuoli wished to see 
him. This was by no means an unusual occurrence, , 
for Messer Dardano, who had been his first patron in 
Florence, had always remained his best friend. The 
old gentleman went frequently to see him, and some¬ 
times used to stand for hours watching him at work in 
one or other of the churches which he was occupied in 
decorating with his marvellous frescoes. 

On this occasion however, Messer Dardano, when 
he had mounted the scaffolding, began as follows: 

“Young sir, I wish to speak with you at some 
length. But do not alarm yourself concerning the sub¬ 
ject of my discourse.” 

Spinello at once guessed its purport. But he must 
perforce listen patiently. 

“ Sit down, Messere,” he replied, pointing to a stool, 
u this is a somewhat inconvenient place for a long con¬ 
versation, but such as it is, you have deigned to choose 
‘ vourself.” 
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“ It does very well,” said Acciartioli. “ Sit down 
too.” 

Spinello turned his own trestle towards Messer 
Dardano, seating himself on the lowest step thereof in 
the attitude of a disciple listening to the words of his 
master. 

Messer Dardano began: 

“ You know the affection that I bear to you, Spi¬ 
nello !”.... 

“ Oh, Messere! You have given me so many 
proofs of it,” replied the young painter. “ What should 
I be now without your help ? Would they even know 
my name in Florence ?” 

“Let us not speak of that,” said the old man, in¬ 
terrupting him. “ It is the duty of every well-born 
citizen who loves his country to encourage by every 
means in his power anything that he thinks will add to 
its renown. In this matter I am still your debtor.” 

Spinello bowed, blushing as he did so. 

“I wish to speak to you instead, of the friendship 
that I have for you,” continued Messer Dardano. “I 
wish you to realize its full extent. I love you like a 
son, young sir, and I would fain see you happy.” 

“ Happy!” murmured Spinello, “ can I ever be 
happy again ?” 

“ If you dpsire it, certainly.” 

“ Can you raise the dead, Messere ?” 

“ Alas, you ask too much of me. Since the world N 
began, there has been only One who could do that, 
and He was more than a man,” replied Messer Dar- 
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dano. “ But He bore many sorrows, and drank the. 
cup of bitterness for us, teaching us thereby not only to 
suffer but to live steadfastly in the midst of the most 
grievous trials. Are you sure, Spinello, that you are 
doing your duty in enfolding yourself thus in such pro¬ 
found sadness ? Are you sure that in so doing you 
are pleasing that pure spirit whom you have lost ? Do 
you think that they do not sorrow in the realms above 
for the grief that you are causing your poor father? 
Think what a comfort the knowledge that you were 
less unhappy would be to him! A friend of yours 
owned this to me yesterday — Parri della Quercia, 
whom Tuccio di Credi brought to my house. He 
loves you also, Spinello. I am keeping nothing back, 
as you see; on the contrary, I come to the point at 
once. Well then, to speak quite frankly; your father 
requires from yofu, who have always been a good son 
to him, this one consolation — the last one that it will, 
be in your power to give him. His end will be un¬ 
happy if he does not first receive the assurance that 
your spirit has found peace.” 

“ Messere,” faltered Spinello, deeply agitated, “ I 
wish— Heaven is my witness that I wish”. . . . 

“ Act up to the wish then, it all rests with yourself,” 
replied Messer Dardano. “You ought to marry. A 
companion is necessary to you. Do not hearken to 
those who declare that the artist should live alone, 
urging as a reason that art will brook no rivals. The 
man who imagines and creates should be able to restore 
- spent energies in a home of quiet cheerfulness. 
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brightened by the smiling face of one who loves him. 
There is a legend of a giant who fought with Hercules, 
and who felt new strength refresh his weary limbs as 
often as his feet touched the earth. The refreshment 
the artist needs is to be found in domestic life. Make 
a home for yourself, Spinello. And as I have heard 
that a good girl loves you — come now, why should 
you not marry her ?” 

“ Messere,” said Spinello, in reply, “ I cannot marry 
without love; and I do not love her.” 

“ Patience, then. We must seek another who will 
please you better; although, Monna Ghita, whom I 
saw the other day ” . . . . 

“ What?” cried Spinello. “You have even done 
that ?” 

Messer Dardano smiled, as a shrewd man does 
smile when he perceives that his little scheme has been 
found out. 

“ Certainly, I have,” he replied. “ Having heard 
about this girl who lived next door to you r I wished to 
see her for myself. So last Sunday morning, our 
worthy friend Tuccio di Credi called for me at my 
house, and accompanied me to the divine offices at the 
church of Santa Lucia de’ Bardi. There is something 
very winning in Monna Ghita’s gentle and modest ex¬ 
pression. And if the rest were only as beautiful as her 
face .... But, ah, no one is perfect in this world |” 

“Ah,” exclaimed Spinello beginning again to breathe 
freely. “ Then you found some fault in her ?” 

“ A very trifling one, which indeed is hardly worth 
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\ 

speaking about,” replied Messer Dardano. “ How¬ 
ever, if you consider it an obstacle, let us look for some¬ 
one else who will please^ you better.” 

“ No, no,” said Spinello. “ If I could only make 
up my mind to the great step, believe me, I should 
never dream of seeking perfection in the object of my 
choice! Quite the contrary. To do so woukLseem to 
me an offence to the memory of my lost love,” he 
added, shuddering instinctively. “ You have doubtless 
heard from Tuccio and others, most honored Messer 
Dardano, that she was a miracle of beauty. ' God, not 
willing that the earth should enjoy the privilege of so 
. radiant a vision, took her back to Himself to adorn His 
throne in Heaven. But I will never seek her likeness 
or her equal, even though I knew that the world con¬ 
tained either; nor will I look for one endowed with 
such graces of person as might appear io the eyes of 
others to have influenced my choice. Messere, you 
will find my mind firmly set upon this; never to be un¬ 
faithful either in fact, or even in outward seeming, to 
that image of heavenly beauty which death has suc¬ 
ceeded in robbing me of, but which nothing will ever 
make me forget.” 

“ Well then, Monna Ghita should suit you exactly, 
for her sole claim to beauty is in her face. Her figure 
entirely lacks those delicate proportions which are to be 
seen in your Madonnas, and which the lady whose 
death you mourn, must have possessed in such a high 
degree. Moreover, Bastianelli’s daughter walks badly, 
indeed, they tell me she is a little lame. Who will ever 
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be able to say that you have become enamored of her 
for the sake of the graces of her person ? They will 
say instead, that you felt it incumbent upon yourself to 
settle in life, because this is the duty of every respect¬ 
able citizen, as well as of every hard-working and skil¬ 
ful artist. Added to which, she loves you, my fine 
young sir; that also should be taken into consideration. 
Her face which you painted in the Santa Lucia ” . . . . 

“It was an accident,” interrupted Spinello. “The 
merest accident, which I have never been able to ac¬ 
count for. Tuccio di Credi will have told you that 
I ” 

1. • • • • 

“ Yes, yes, he has told me everything and I can well 
understand how the thing came about. After all, a 
painter must needs go somewhere for his models. It 
would be a pretty state of affairs indeed, if the artist 
were obliged to consider himself in love with all the 
many faces he has to draw for the sake of giving variety 
, to his works. But there still remains this to be said: 
that Monna Ghita’s countenance has a beautiful ex¬ 
pression, which is a sign of the fairness of the soul 
within. Think it over, Spinello, and then tell me what 
you have decided to do. But mind, young sir, you 
must not grieve me; you must say : ‘Yes.’ ” 

Spinello did not reply. And indeed he was not 
called upon to do so, for Messer Dardano in giving 
him time to think, had spared him the remorse that 
would have followed upon his utterance of a prompt 
and decided “ No,” which would moreover have seemed 
a discourteous way of treating that estimable man. 
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Indeed, when he was alone, he pondered at some 
length upon all that the latter had said to him, as well 
as upon the words of Tuccio and Parri. “ A plague 
upon that chatterbox Tuccio, for it was all his doing! 
He it was who had brought this wasp’s nest about his 
ears, and had drawn all these exhortations down upon, 
him at once.” However, Spinello felt that he had no 
right to complain too sorely, for his companion had 
only erred through excess of zeal. So vast were the 
treasures of friendship that lay concealed beneath this 
man’s rough exterior! 

“ Monna Ghita! Then must he, merely because he 
had gone to dwell in the Borgo Santo Jacopo, make up 
his mind to take unto himself a wife ? But, of course, 
if he had gone to Por Santa Maria, to Santa Croce, or 
to Ognissanti, it would have been just the same thing. 
When a man’s friends have determined that he must 
marry, there is never any lack of women, — on the con¬ 
trary, one may generally be found on every door-step. 
The daughter of the jeweller was indeed less repugnant 
to him than another would have been, owing to this 
serious defect of hers to which Messer Dardano had 
alluded. And besides this slight lameness, her figure 
was not well-proportioned, being too broad for her 
height. Alas! she would experience considerable diffi¬ 
culty in finding a husband. Spinello’s heart softened 
when he thought of the poor girl who had doubtless re¬ 
signed herself to an unwedded life, wherein the Ordinary 
feminine ambitions and vanities could have no place. 

. For indeed, it is a well-known fact, that a woman whose 
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natural destination is to shine by her beauty, and to be , 
more or less an object of admiration to another, falls in 
her own esteem when she is bereft of this her only hope 
upon which all her happiness is based. 

That day Spinello ventured to return once more to 
his terrace, where he had not set foot for a week. 
Monna Ghita was not at her balcony, and her absence 
\ relieved him from all embarrassment. He stood for 
some time watching the river, and listening to its rip¬ 
pling sound as it flowed beneath the arches of the bridge. 

“ Such is life,” he soliloquized, “ and then it ends in 
the vast sea of eternity. How beautiful that end will 
be, when, no longer harassed by our wonted cares, we 
shall be reunited to all that we loved most dearly upon 
earth!” 

The following morning, Parri della Quercia was to 
return to Arezzo. 

“What shall I say to your father?” he asked his 
friend 

“To my father?”.... faltered Spinello. “Tell 
him ”... - 

And, as he said these words, he sighed deeply. - 
Then, with an effort, he resumed. 

“ Tell him that I will do as he wishes.” 

“ Ah!” cried Tuccio di Credi. “ Will you really ?” 

“Yes,” murmured Spinello, “if my neighbor will 
consent, I am willing. Have no fear, I will do what 
you all wish.” 

Tuccio’s eyes sparkled with joy. Excellent Tuccio! 

He was so fond of Spinello. 
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CHAPTER X. 


The year in which death had robbed the unfortu¬ 
nate Spinello of Madonna FiordaKsa was now at an 
end. . And he — that faithful, that inconsolable lover— 
goaded, urged, pressed, and overwhelmed on all sides 
by the exhortations of his friends, was about to put an 
end to the conflict that raged in his heart, in order to 
give his hand to another woman. 

That is the end, you will say, of all heroes-of ro¬ 
mance. But, I beseech you, most amiable readers, 
(and I would fain add, more especially those of the fe¬ 
male sex), to listen for a few minutes to the reasons of 
the narrator. There are many outcries against the 
weakness of novelists, who are, it is said, so obstinately 
bent upon setting before the public, perfect characters, 
supernatural, impossible, and unreal. And the writers 
of fiction on their side —being real men, that is to say, 
far from perfect — are weary of this popular clamor, 
which has been so often repeated. Well, do you wish 
for the truth ? Here it is then. You maintain, O close 
observers of humanity, that grief does not endure for¬ 
ever in the human breast. Everything that you see 
around you seems to bear witness to the fact, that the 
vitality of our nature, after it has long been mortified 
and subdued by the weight of a mighty grief, one day 
rebels, casts off jfch'e yoke of its tormenter, and resumes 
its rights. Let us admit tl^at this is true, and remodel 
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our poor heroes upon this fine type. Well then, we 
were saying . , ~ 

No, we were saying nothing of the kind; we were 
rather saying something quite different. The moral sense 
likewise rebels, and thrusting aside the careless and 
superficial observation of daily life, looks deeper, and 
sees in an act of apparent weakness, the elements of a \ ■ 
great sacrifice. Search minutely and patiently, go to 
the very roots of these so-called infidelities which the , 
circumstances and the duties of life have caused to ' 
blossom into being. You will find the grief there still, 
mightier and stronger than ever, because this conflict 
between opposing feelings will have changed it into 
remorse. 

Each one of us — and let not this fact be doubted 
— each one of us has an exalted ideal in his own mind. 
This has been denied by many, to whom the presence 
of a guest of such importance is irksome, causing them, 
as it does, to feel less than masters in their own house. 
But conscience has revealed it to us, and against its 
testimony all negation is useless. When the comedy of 
the day is over, and the actor finds himself alone in his 
own little room, where he is no longer under the neces- \ 
sity of deceiving anyone, he doffs the fancy attire that j 
he has been wearing, and casts aside the other acces- j 
sories-of his part, beginning with the fiercely-twirled ; 
black moustache which imparted to him the aspect of 
a bully, or the blonde whiskers which made him look 
like a splenetic Englishman. When the voices of the 
world are silent around you, listen to the secret voice 
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which is within you, and which says: “ This is what you 
ought to be, and not that which you represent yourself 
to be outwardly. Generosity, greatness, reverence for 
goodness—these are not empty words. Why should you 
set yourself up as a despiser of invisible things merely 
because you do not find them reflected in the glass 
which represents your own rugged image ? And whom 
do you imagine that you deceive by your sceptical as¬ 
sertions ? Who has told you that all that existed once 
is dead indeed and for ever? Who can assure you 
that watchful eyes from beyond the tomb are not look¬ 
ing down either in sadness or in pity upon every foolish 
or wicked action that you commit ?” 

Spinello Spinelli was fully aware of his own con¬ 
dition, and reflected with deep compunction that he 
would be compelled to simulate towards a poor girl an 
affection that he did not really feel. But in this matter 
the example of Parri was of great service to him. Was 
not his friend, knowing full well that he was doomed to 
a premature death, about to bestow his hand upon an¬ 
other maiden, with the generous intention of delivering 
her from the straits of poverty, and from the unkind 
treatment of her own family ? And although Spinello 
himself was condemned to mourn eternally for his dead 
hopes, a marriage with him would at any rate ensure 
to Monna Ghita a far better position than she could 
otherwise have ventured to hope for. He had attained 
excellence in his art betimes, and was reaping the fruits 
thereof daily. His very sadness, by withdrawing him 
from the world, had produced in him the highly bene-* 
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ficial result of a feverish activity in working. Riches 
sought him far more than he sought riches, and he 
would be able to endow Monna Ghita therewith, as a 
compensation for the love which it was not in his power 
to offer her. 

And then too, what should this innocent creature, 
who had always lived a secluded life beneath the pa¬ 
ternal roof, know of the things pertaining to love? 
Thus argued Spinello, and he argued wrongly. On 
this point, however, we are all liable to deception; 
falsely imagining that love must come by teaching, 
,whereas in reality it is a revelation. A woman initiates 
herself into its mysteries far more aptly and readily 
than a man. She may not have learnt its lore, but feel¬ 
ing does duty for experience, and as soon as her heart 
begins to throb more rapidly than its wont, she is able 
to distinguish the false love from the true, and to dis¬ 
criminate between, the accents of passion and’those of 
tenderness and pity. But, as I have before said, Spi¬ 
nello, like so many others, deceived himself upon this 
subject, and fully thought that the innocent child lacked 
the capacity to ask him for that which it was not in his 
power to give. And to the shade,o( Fiordalisa that 
ever haunted him, he spoke of the united wish of all 
his friends and patrons — Messer Dardano and his 
father included —- that he should marry. And he ad¬ 
ded, as though to convince her completely: 

“ See, the woman whom I have -r- not chosen 
among a thousand, but merely accepted from the hands 
of fate, is^an insignificant creature, and absolutely want- 
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ing in all personal attractions. Can anyone think that 
my heart, which is still filled with your image, could be 
- touched by one so far your inferior ?” 

With arguments such as these did Spinello reconcile 
himself to his newly-formed decision. Messer Luca, 
as soon as he received the joyful intelligence, left 
Arezzo for Florence. The old hatreds between rival 
factions, which had driven him away from the shadow 
of his dearly-loved San Giovanni, had long ago been 
-laid to rest. He embraced his son, who seemed to him 
to have returned from death unto life; nor did his 
paternal heart find cause to regret being forced to 
mingle respect with love, at thus finding Spinello raised 
by his marvellous works to such a high place in the 
universal esteem. ' 

“ My son,” said Messer Luca, who seemed as 
though he would never grow weary of gazing at and 
embracing him, “ is it really you ? your own very self, 
that I behold in this famous painter who disputes the 
palm with the very best of the followers of the school 
of Giotto ? And I am indeed your father ?” 

After this long night of bitter dejection, the first 
faint ray of joy began to dawn upon Spinello as- he 
witnessed the old man’s happiness. In the thought of 
his son having regained his peace of mind, and won 
such high renown in his art, Messer Luca even forgot 
the intoxicating delight which the exile feels when he 
beholds his native land once more after long years of 
banishment. 

Messer Dardano Acciaiuoli welcomed the father of 
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his young friend both lovingly and cordially. They 
went together to Bastianelli, who, as I have already 
told you, worked in a little goldsmith’s shop on the 
Ponte Vecchio. 

This worthy and modest artificer was astounded 
when Jie heard the offer of marriage made to his 
daughter by so famous a painter, and communicated to 
himself by a person of such distinction as Messer Dar- 
dano, who was one of the principal men in Florence. 
He did not accept it then and there, urging the wish to 
question his daughter first, as his motive for not doing 
so — the real reason for the delay being, that he felt 
unable to believe the evidence of his own ears: Might 
it not be that these two visitors had made a mistake 
and come to him instead of to some other person ? 

“ I have no hesitation in affirming that my daughter 
is an angel,” replied Bastianelli, when he had learnt the 
object of Messer Dardano’s errand, “but perhaps Messer 
Spinello, in whose behalf you are speaking, has not ob¬ 
served her very closely. In the eyes of the world, 
which is ignorant of the goodness of her heart, my Ghita 
is but a poor girl, destitute of outward attractions, as 
she is of worldly goods. She is sadly wanting in all 
the charms that women possess, and which would be 
more than ever necessary to attract a painter, who falls 
in love through his eyes, placing, as is natural, the 
graces of the person above those of the heart.” 

“ Come, Mastro Zanobi,” replied Acciaiuoli, “ you 
should not thus undervalue your own flesh and blood. 
Spinello knows your daughter, Ghita, and is deeply in 
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love with her. I have also seen her myself, and long 
experience has qualified me to be a judge in these 
matters,” he added, availing himself of the privilege - 
that is allowed to the aged. “ Do not trouble your head 
about such trifles. Rather ask the lady herself what 
she thinks of the proposal; you know that as it is her 
duty to live with her husband, it is only fair that her 
will on the subject should be ascertained.” 

“ Most certainly it is,” said Bastianelli, whom joy 
and bewilderment combined had well-nigh deprived of 
speech. 

“ Then we are agreed,” replied Acciaiuoli. “ Ob¬ 
tain your daughter’s answer. We will call upon you 
again to-morrow.” 

/ ‘‘No, Messere; I know what is fitting in these 

cases,” said Bastianelli, with a bow. “ I will go and 
visit each one of you myself.” 

That day Mastro Zanobi shut up his shop at eleven 
o’clock in the morning, although it was not a feast-day. 

It was, however, most decidedly a feast-day with 
him, and that was enough. Every minute seemed an 
eternity until he could reach home, question his daugh¬ 
ter, and Obtain the full particulars of the whole affair. 

Monna Crezia, for such was the name of the gold¬ 
smith’s wife, went off into exclamations of surprise at see¬ 
ing her husband return home at such an unusual hour. 

“Mercy on us!” she exclaimed, with raised eye¬ 
brows, “ what can have happened: why have you left 
the workshop ?” " , 

“ The workshop is the workshop and the house is 
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the house,” said Mastro Zanobi, oracularly. “ Where 
is Ghita ?” 

^ y i 

“ Upstairs at work. But may one ask, Zanobi, what 
is the matter with you ?” 

“ Crezia, you shall know everything in good time. 
Tell Ghita to come hither, I wish to speak to her.” 

^Ghita came. Slip was a comely girl enough, if you 
only looked at her face; her eyes were as black as 
ebony and full of expression, her skin was white and 
delicate, and her sweet smile seemed to derive its 
brightness in equal measure from the beauty of her \ 
mouth.and the goodness of her heart. Her neck was 
white and round, but it was a pity that it was not a 
little longer, and her figure, as has before been said, 
was too broad for her height. But notwithstanding 
this, it did not harmonize ill with the character and ex- 
' pression of the neck, and their combined effect seemed 
almost, as it were, to prepare the eye for that languid 
gait, which partly covered and partly revealed the defect 
with which our readers are already acquainted. After 
all, it was but a trifling one, although it had earned for 
Afonna Ghita the nickname of Zoppina (little limper). 
People forgot it when she was still: they forgave it 
when she capne forward with that slow walk of hers, 
like that of a person who is weary and unwilling to 
move; sometimes even they ended by finding therein 
a certain charm. 

“Ghita,” Mastro Zanobi began, with great solemnity, 
“tell me the truth. Do you know a young man, hard 
by, who .... Do you understand me?” 
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“ Father, I do not understand,” she Teplied. 

“ I mean that he casts his eyes upon you. Do you 
understand now ?” 

Ghita grew as red as a wild strawberry. 

“ Father,” .... she faltered, more confused than 
ever. 

“ Answer me! I am not going to eat you. Is there 
not a young man living close to this house whom you 
see every now and then ?” 

“ I do not know — I do not know anybody,” the 
girl replied. “ There are two young men living close 
to us in the Casa degli Ammannati. When they are' 
out on the terrace belonging to that house, I sometimes 
see them from my balcony up there, without meaning 
to look at them.” 

“ What is their name ?” 

“ I do not know. People say that they are painters. 
But perhaps my mother will know more about them 
than I do, for, as you know, I never speak to anybody.” 

“ What is it ?” struck in Monna Crezia. “ Why do 
you want to know the name of our neighbors, Zanobi?” 

“Why? Because one of them wishes to marty 
Ghita. Do you think, now, that I have not a right to 
ask you for some information on the subject ?” 

“ What!” cried Monna Crezia, “ Messer Spinello 
Spinelli ?” 

“ Ah! I see that you know his name already,” her 
husband replied, ironically, though not angrily, “and 
you, Ghita, you knew it, too, did you not ?” 

Ghita hung down her head, blushing afresh. You 
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will understand, intelligent reader, that in the position 
in which she found herself, namely, that of a girl in the 
presence of her father, she could not well do otherwise. 

Mastro Zanobi having found out that which he 
wished to know, remained silent awhile looking at his 
wife and daughter with what he intended to be a severe 
•expression, but at the same time feeling a great desire 
in his heart .to give way to the most exaggerated dem¬ 
onstrations of joy. To marry a daughter! "To provide 
for the Zoppina / Was this nothing? King David, a 
man of such weight and authority in his day, and the 
ruler of Israel to boot, danced before the ark for a much 
slighter cause. 

“ Then,” said Mastro Zanobi, at length, finishing his 
mental train of thought aloud, “ there is no need to ask 
you whether the thing pleases you ? So much the better. 
Though indeed under any circumstances my answer 
would have been * Yes/ even without your consent. I 
questioned you because the whole affair seemed so 
strange to me, and I cannot understand even now how 
this love on the part of the painter can have arisen.” 

“ Oh, do not take it into your head that we have 
thrown ourselves in his way,” replied Monna Crezia, 
quickly. “ We used sometimes to see the two young 
men on the terrace of the house next door, which they 
•came to inhabit some months ago. One of them used 
to sit there for long together watching the Arno, as 
though he were expecting a boat that never came. I 
have been a little slow in finding out the name of the 
boat that he was watching for! But how could I pos- 
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sibly have guessed it sooner, when he used never to 
look up except once when he first came out to greet us 
- in a neighborly manner? It is enough to make one 
think that he has got eyes on the top of his head like a 
snail!” * 

“ Stop, Crezia,” said Mastro Zanobi. “ Do not let 
your tongue run away with you. When once you begin 
to speak, my good woman "... 

“ Well, I shall have done soon. One day, perhaps 
it may have been about a fortnight ago, Monna Tessa, 
your poor brother Neo’s sister-in-law (may his soul rest 
in peace!) came to see us, and said that there was a 
great deal of talk in the Borgo about a picture which 
had just been placed over the altar in Santa Lucia de’ 
Bardi. * Well, and what have I got to da with such 
things as pictures ?’ I said. * You may have something 
to do with this one,’ said she, ‘ because the face of the 
Santa Lucia is neither more nor less than the likeness 
of your daughter.’ What do you think of that, Zanobi ? 
We were devoured by curiosity, andvwent to see the 
Santa Lucia for ourselves. Monna Tessa was right; 
the Saint was as like our Ghita as — as — help me with 
the word!” 

“ Stop, Crezia, stop 1 Similes are quite unneces¬ 
sary.” 

“ What an impatient man you are! You are as 
bad as a boy of twenty. Well then, you rhust know 
that after this affair of the portrait, Monna Tessa, who 
knows the two painters, came and told me something 
else. They had asked all about us, who we were, what 
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our occupation was, whether Ghita was betrothed al¬ 
ready, and more silly nonsense of that sort.” 

“ And you never told me a word of all this ? Well 
done, my good Crezia!” 

“ Holy Mother of the poor! Did you expect me to 
come and confide in you at once ? Monna Tessa only 
spoke in the vaguest manner, and said nothing to take 
hold of. It was only idle chatter amongst us women, 
and I did not think that there was any shadow of foun¬ 
dation for it, more especially as after what she had said 
I began to mount guard a little myself, and I never 
perceived anything. Just about that time, too, the 
painter left off sitting out on his terrace, and the very 
fact of his keeping away like this shows him to be a 
well-disposed young man.” 

“That is well,” affirmed Mastro Zanobi, “and it 
should be further taken into consideration that he is a 
first-rate artist, and that this offer of marriage was made 
to me by his father, who came from Arezzo for the pur¬ 
pose, and who, when he visited me, was accompanied 
by one of the most distinguished gentlemen in Florence* 
I cannot understand how such a great piece of good- 
luck should have befallen our family; though, indeed, 
as the proverb says: * Fortune comes to those who do 
not seek her.’ Are you both satisfied ? For my part, 
I am oveijoyed. Prepare to receive the betrothed, for 
one of these days you will have to open the house-door 
to' him, and both portals thereof, mind, if Messer Dar- 
dano Acciaiuoli is with him. I trust to you, Crezia, to tell 
me what ,our girl will want. We are not rich, but. 
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please God she shall not cut a sorry figure for lack of 
what is needful.” / 

Thus ended the first dialogue of the Bastianelli 
couple on the subject of Monna Ghita’s marriage. She 
herself, poor girl, completely lost her appetite, so per¬ 
turbed was she at the thoughts of these nuptials, which 
certainly would make her an object of envy to all the 
other girls in the neighborhood. 

Mastro Zanobi felt a slight degree of fear—which, 
however, he kept carefully to himself — that the painter, 
on coming to his house, and finding the wine so very 
different to the promise of the label on the bottle (as the 
saying is), might change his mind. Spinello came; and 
they were forced to open the house-door to its fullest 
extent, as Messer Dardano deigned to accompany his 
young friend on the occasion. The latter seemed too 
serious for one about to be married j but this may have 
been owing to the timidity of his disposition, and to the 
embarrassment attending a first meeting. And, indeed, 
as soon as the ice was fairly broken, Spinello Spinelli _ 
became by degrees more cheerful, and half an hour 
afterwards every trace of moroseness in him had com¬ 
pletely disappeared. 

Besides which, he had himself sought the young girl 
in marriage; it was all his own doing, he must e’en 
make the best of it. Mastro Zanobi bravely put him to 
one final test. Feeling it incumbent upon him to do 
the utmost honor to his guests, he sent the two women 
of his household to fetch a bottle of Vin-Santo out of 
the cupboard. Monna Ghita was thus forced to rise 
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from her chair, to which she had up to that moment re¬ 
mained, as it were, firmly rooted, and go round upon a 
similar duty to that performed by Hebe in Olympus, 
and Briseis in the tent of Achilles. The father’s eyes 
followed the daughter as she walked, apparently with 
greater difficulty than usual; then they turned to ex¬ 
amine the countenance of Spinello. Would you believe 
it ? The young man did not even seem to have noticed 
the defect; on the contrary, he grew bolder and more 
at his ease from that very moment, and soon afterwards 
he rose likewise and asked to be allowed to help the 
girl in this humble duty of domestic service. 

You should~have seen how courteously he performed 
it. Perhaps a diligent and acute observer might have 
discovered that Spinello was endeavoring to hide under 
a show of cheerfulness some , feeling of coldness which 
had taken possession of him. That is the habit of men; 
they extricate themselves from a false position by feign¬ 
ing a great desire to make themselves useful, which re¬ 
lieves them from the necessity of remaining in an atti¬ 
tude of ecstasy. Diligence may be improvised on the 
spur of the moment, but ecstasy refuses to come at our 
call. It is like that secret of the artist which : 

“ A cui natura non lo voile dire 
Nol dirian mille Ateni e mille Rome.”* 

Fortunately Mastro Zanobi was not an observer of that 
description, and he naturally attributed the hurried 

* *' Nature alone can teach, and if her lips she seal 
No voice of Rome or Athens shall its lore reveal.” 
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solicitude of the betrothed lover to an entirely different 
cause. 

“You are not dissatisfied with us, I trust?” he 
asked, when he was able to lead him aside for a mo¬ 
ment. “ Our station in life is but lowly, Messere, and 
we are still quite overwhelmed by-the great honor that 
you confer on us.” 

Spinello Spinelli was touched by the simple frank¬ 
ness of these words. 

“Why do you speak thus, my father?” he ex¬ 
claimed. “ It is rather I who should be overwhelmed 
with gratitude. And that I am so in very truth, is 
proved to you by the fact that I have never yet found 
words to tell you so. In the bosom of your dear family 
I shall find the peace which has never fallen to my lot 
in my own home, broken up, alas! many years ago. 
My mother died when I was quite an infant; my father 
— an exile from his beloved Florence, and sorrowful 
as all exiles are — has never been able to surround my 
childhood with home joys. I grew up as sad as he, 
, and sad I have remained, as you see. He and Messer 
Dardano will both tell you that it is my nature. But I 
entreat you to believe one thing, Mastro Zanobi, that 
your daughter shall never find cause to complain of me. 
This I can promise you, upon my word as an honest 
man.” 

Mastro Zanobi, deeply touched, clasped his future 
son-in-law in his arms. 

“I always said,” he replied, “ from the very first mo¬ 
ment that I saw you; this is an excellent young man.” 
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The wedding was to be as soon as the customary 
preparations would permit. There was on the part of 
all those interested therein an intense desire, proceeding 
from various causes, to hasten the ceremony. It arose 
in the Bastianellis from the impossibility that they found 
in believing it to be true that they were to establish 
their daughter so satisfactorily; in Messer Luca because 
he was longing for the arrival of the moment when he 
should fairly see his son delivered from that state of 
blank despondency; in Messer Dardano from the con¬ 
scientious manner in which he endeavored to fulfil his 
duties as patron and protector; and lastly, — though 
perhaps this ought with greater propriety to have been 
placed first—in Tuccio di Credi because he was anxious 
to regain his liberty. Not in order that he might quit 
Spinello’s bottega, for no better master than the latter 
could have been found in the whole of Florence, but 
because he wished to give up the wearisome duties 
incident to the post of guardian angel which Messer 
Luca had conferred upon him. 

Monna Ghita accepted her fate with'a quiet, self- 
contained, and, I had almost saidf a concentrated joy, 
the full measure of which she did not herself appreciate. 
She felt awed and oppressed by it, and happiness mani¬ 
fested itself to her for the first time in her life under an 
aspect with which she was totally unfamiliar. There¬ 
fore, as you may imagine, Monna Ghita had no time to 
study the mind and the demeanor of Spineho Spinelli. 
He was handsome, famous, and had asked for her hand. 
What more should she seek to know ? This intended 
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husband of hers appeared in her eyes'to be a species of 
supernatural being., 

The wedding by the express desire of Messer Dar- 
dano Acciaiuoli was to take place in the church of San 
Nicolb, which he had caused to be built and had com* 
missioned Spinello to decorate. The Madonnas, saints, 
and choirs of angels which covered its ceiling were to 
look upon the ceremony that consecrated the happiness 
of their renowned author. But they were not the only 
spectators thereof, for a vast concourse of people as¬ 
sembled in the- church on that day, and the tribunes 
were full of fair women and honorable citizens whom* 
the fame of the young painter had summoned thither to 
witness his sad end. I do not speak in jest, for in the 
opinion of the majority the marriage of an artist is a 
subject of lamentation; it is a most sorrowful event, 
well nigh amounting to suicide. 

Monna Ghita entered the church dressed in white, ac¬ 
cording to the custom of brides. If the exact truth must 
be spoken, the color which tinged her fair cheeks was 
a little too bright, owing to the efforts she was making 
to walk firmly and to disguise her trifling infirmity; but 
her blushes might well have been kindled by modesty 
— a most natural feeling under the circumstances. 
Spinello, on the other hand, appeared reserved, awk- 
* ward,' and almost sad; and his demeanor, though it 
suited so ill with the happiness of the momeilt, might 
likewise have been attributed to a slight degree of em¬ 
barrassment. It is an acknowledged fact that a man, 
however well-versed he may be in the ways of the 
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world, can never bear himself in an unconcerned man¬ 
ner at such a difficult crisis, with which he is brought 
face to face for the first time in his life. 

When the moment arrived in which he was called 
upon to pronounce the monosyllable that would bind him 
for ever, a pang shot through Spinello’s heart, ahd he 
paused for an instant in doubt. He seemed to see as in 
a mist the image of Fiordalisa, and he shut his eyes as L*. 
. though this act of childish reluctance would give him 
strength to complete the sacrifice. But fear gained the 
mastery over him instead; that moment of hesitation ' 
had seemed to him like an eternity, and he hastened to • ^ 
respond with a louder and more emphatic “Yes” than 
he would have uttered had he been in a different frame 
of mind. And louder and more emphatic grew the buz¬ 
zing which sounded in his ears, produced by his own 
throbbing pulses. 

Did his senses deceive him, or was it reality ? It 
seemed to him that that “ Yes ” had been answered by 
a cry from above, a short piercing cry, as though it 
came from a person who had been struck by a sudden 
shock. 

“Ah!” he thought in his terror. “Was not that 
the voice of my own sweet Fiordalisa reproaching me 
for having forgotten her ?” 

But just at that moment his friends and kinsmen 
gathered round him to congratulate him and his gentle 
companion, and the confusion of the moment, and the 
necessity for answering their good-wishes, overpowered 
his mental agitation. 
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Soon afterwards he left the church with his bride on 
his arm. I could really hardly say which of the two 
most required the support of the other. 

Tuccio di Credi presented the bride with a little 
nosegay of flowers. 

“ I have picked them as an offering of friendship,” 
he said, with a bow. “ When you look back upon this 
happy day, do not forget the faithful servant of your 
family.” 

Excellent and worthy Tuccio! When the time and 
the place required it, he could be as gallant as anybody. 
But ah, when the heart is in the right place, these sort 
of speeches come as spontaneously as .... as .... Let 
us ask Mastro Zanobi for a simile, and he will reply to 
us, as he did to his wife, Monna Crezia: 

“Stop! Stop! Similes are quite unnecessary.” 

Well then, we will do without one. 


CHAPTER XI. 

Has it ever occurred to you, my readers, to'reflect 
upon all the things that we do in the course of our 
lives, knowing full well that they are quite unnecessary, 
and sometimes even absolutely disapproving of them ? 
We are most of us weak in purpose, for strength of 
mind is a quality vouchsafed to few, and those few do 
not always use it aright, and thus we are more often 
than not the humble servants of the will of others; or,-as 
is still more frequently the case, of the circumstances and 
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surroundings in which we are placed. We offer sacri- 
. fices to the false and lying gods of custom, social ob¬ 
servance, and others of a like nature; we purchase the 
peace of the moment, at the price of the happiness of 
our whole life. 

Spinello Spinelli had been obliged to take to himself 
a wife. He did not feel the necessity of doing so and 
yet he had consented to go to the altar, not for his own 
sake, but for that of others, namely, his father, who had 
not a happy moment until the marriage had taken 
place, and his friends, who gave him no rest. But his ' 
heart seemed to have lost all courage in this mighty 
effort of obedience, which involved, further, the sacrifice 
of that sorrow which had grown so dear to him since 
the death of his youthful hopes, and the destruction of. 
his beautiful dream of love. 

- And as though this were not enough, poor Spinello 
was called upon to gratify his father in another matter, 
namely, to return to Arezzo. Messer Luca entreated 
him to do so, and the principal men of the city sent 
him message after message of invitation. N 

He return to Arezzo! Never, as long as he lived. 

It was in vain that the rulers of the city asked him to 
paint for them, and promised him everything that the - 
heart of man could desire in exchange for his labor. 
Spinello, not being covetous either of riches or honor, 
v would most assuredly have remained in Florence, had 
there not been another and a stronger reason for his 
quitting it. 

For one day, the tidings reached him of the illness 
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of his father. It was now no longer a question of either 
riches or honors, but of filial duty. So to Arezzo he 
went, taking his wife with him. 

Melancholy indeed is it to return to a place in 
which we have suffered keenly! But we must e’en ac¬ 
custom ourselves to these sad experiences, and summon 
up courage to contemplate the scenes which arouse 
such painful recollections with a stout heart. With a 
stout heart! So far as this lies in our power. We were 
accustomed to behold that stretch of country, peopled 
with the radiant images of hope; yonder chain of moun¬ 
tains encompassed all that we held most dear upon 
earth; on those walls, those streets, those archways, a 
joyous light was shed by the thought that a beloved 
creature was gazing with us upon the self-same scene, 
and breathing the same gentle and refreshing breezes. 
And suddenly, it all vanished. Sunshine, breezes, glad¬ 
ness, all have departed; the city is lifeless, the chain of 
mountains seems now but a bare skeleton of what we - 
i once loved. And this, and this alone is the real sensa¬ 
tion of emptiness. 

As a slight distraction from his sorrowful thoughts, 
Spinello had the praises of his fellow-citizens. The 
Council of Sixty, by whom Arezzo was governed, as 
soon as they heard of his approaching arrival, deputed 
four of the principal members to go forth to meet him 
along the road to Florence, and the reception that they 
gave him was so demonstratively cordial and affec¬ 
tionate, that it might have roused envy in the breast of 
a conqueror fresh from the splendors of the Campi- 
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doglio, and on his way to receive further joyous, though 
less magnificent ovations, at Tuscolo, Lanuvio, and 
Arpino. 

Messer Luca was not so ill as it had seemed at first. 
But even though his malady had been still more serious, 
the arrival of his son, so ardently invoked, would most 
assuredly have restored him to health. Monna Ghita, 
like the angel of goodness that she was (and even Fior- 
dalisa's admirers must do her this justice) never left the 
old man’s bedside. 

In the meantime the rulers of the city had all 
gathered round Spinello, the skilful painter, and over¬ 
whelmed him with entreaties to work for them. 

“ See, Master,” they said, pointing out to him the 
Saint Donatus which he had painted in the Duomo 
Vecchio. “Yonder stands your first work, the very 
source of all your subsequent fame. Will you not do 
anything more for the city which was the first to hail 
your rising genius ?” 

Spinello could not resist their supplications, and 
promised to remain in Arezzo for a sufficient length of 
time to fulfil the request of the Confraternity, and paint 
a fresco on the subject of the Wise Men of the East in 
the Duomo Vecchio. 

But after the Confraternity of the Duomo Vecchio, 
there came that of San Francesco. There were no 
frescoes in that church as yet, and therefore it was a 
most suitable field for the exercise of Spinello’s genius. 
The Marsupini — one of the wealthy families of Arezzo 
— were the first to secure his services for the chapel 
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belonging to them, where he depicted a Pope Honorius 
in the act of confirming the rule of the holy friar of 
Assisi. 

After the Marsupini came the turn of the Bacci. 
One of the chapels in the church of San Francesco was 
under the especial patronage of Messer Giuliano Bapci, 
and he was anxious that the skilful artist should paint 
an Annunciation therein. And Spinello's brush re¬ 
sponded rapidly to this request, as well as to a similar 
one on the part of the Confraternity of San Francesco 
who required a representation of Michael the archangel 
in a chapel dedicated to that saint whose special office 
was to execute God's judgments. . 

He worked hard, this unfortunate and glorious Spi- 
nello, he woiked most diligently every day, but labor 
did not help him to forget his profound grief even for ‘ 
an hour, and the image of the beautiful creature "whom ‘ 
he had lost was ever before the eyes of the workman. 

Madonna Fiordalisa, as you already know, had been 
buried in the crypt of the Duomo Vecchio. Spinello’s 
undying love inspired him with the courage to go 
thither, and he used to pass many hours kneeling upon 
the stone that covered the mortal remains of her who 
was to have been his bride, imploring her beloved 
spirit to pardon him for having given his hand to an¬ 
other woman. 

Had Fiordalisa forgiven him? Alas! even the 
consoling assurance of her pardon was denied to poor _ 
Spinello. No mysterious message came from the realms 
of the dead to his sorrowful soul, and his remorse at 
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what he had done to gratify his father’s will grew ever 
more acute. Had this act of sacrifice really been nec- 
. essary ? Would it not have been better to persuade 
Messer Luca Spinelli that the marriage was impossible ? 
Surely the heart of a father would have comprehended 
the reasons which existed in the heart of a, son. 

Thus forsaken by his last hope, Spinello’s mind fell 
a prey to the deepest dejection. Indeed his extreme 
sadness bordered on despair; he longed for death, and 
only took pleasure in solitude, for. this left him at liberty 
to muse upon the happiest day which life had in store 
for him — that day on which all his sufferings would be 
at an end. Though his fellow-citizens vied with one is- ' 
another in praising him, either he heeded not their 
commendations, or else the only signs he gave of hear¬ 
ing them were signs of impatience. He desired to be 
alone in order that he might not be compelled to strug¬ 
gle against the paroxysms of grief which so often seized 1 4 
him; he liked to feel free to give himself up entirely to 
his alternative fits of work and of despair. For he was 
in the habit of frequently laying down his brushes to 
weep; then drying his tears quickly, he took them up 
again, and began to work impetuously, like a man who 
has no time to lose. Sad indeed beyond expression is 
the anguish that cannot be consoled by even the 
faintest hope of earthly peace, and can only look for 
rest beyond the grave! 

Thus this devotion to the dead had taken complete 
possession of the mind of Spinello Spinelli. After his 
daily work was over, he used, whenever he was able to 
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go out alone, to betake himself to the crypt of the 
Duomo Vecchio and there, Icneeling at Fiordalisa’s 
tomb, repeat with a heart full of despairing love his sor¬ 
rowful question: “ Have you forgiven me?” Alas, 
poor Spinello! The sepulchral stone was silent; the 
mysterious voice, so ardently invoked, never made itself 
heard. Sometimes indeed he fancied that Fiordalisa 
would reply to him in the words of his own remorse. 

“ Unfortunate man, you willed it thus yourself. Why 
do you complain now in your tardy repentance, and 
what can you ask from a heart that you have so deeply 
grieved by your own ingratitude ?” 

And as though to draw closer to death, the thought 
of which is ever present in the minds-of those to whom 
life can offer no consolation, Spinello Spinelli began to 
devote himself to those courageous works of mercy 
which the pious custom of the times held as a balm for 
afflicted hearts. It seemed to him that the thoughts of' 
the lover of a dead person should be ever turned to all 
departed souls, and therefore he enrolled himself as a 
member of the Confraternity of Santa Maria della 
Misericordia. 

I invent nothing. I follow our melancholy hero in 
each successive step of his career. The Confraternity 
of the Misericordia which the requirements of the narra¬ 
tive has compelled me to allude to, had had its origin 
in a sentiment of tender charity springing up in the 
hearts of some devout and honorable citizens of Arezzo, 
whose practice it was to go round collecting alms for 
the poveri vergognosi , (paupers of good family) and for 
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the sick; they watched by the bedside of the dying, 
and carried the bodies of the dead to their last resting- 
place. And Spinello, who had joined their number, 
used to go with his wallet on his shoulder, and his 
wooden mallet in his hand, knocking at the doors of 
the wealthy, and entering the houses which had been 
visited by death, to bear away the corpses in his arms. 
It was a service of considerable danger at that time^ 
because the plague frequently found its way through 
the unprotected walls of Italian cities, and the bond 
uniting these persons in this work of mercy was like a 
true order of knighthood, both to those souls who 
despised death, and to such other as wished to disguise 
beneath their diligent performance of this Christian duty 
their profound weariness of life. 

And the skilful artist received more praise in Arezzo 
for these noble ministrations of his than he did even for 
the pictures which he painted, free of charge, for the 
oratory of the Confraternity. He had moreover largely 
increased the receipts of this body, and consequently 
their means of doing good, by a beautiful and artistic 
conception which awoke charitable impulses in the 
hearts of the opulent citizens. I will not trouble you 
with further details concerning this work, beyond telling 
you that on the front of the church dedicated to the 
Saints Laurentino and Pergantino, he painted a Ma¬ 
donna with the skirts of her mantle spread open in 
front, beneath which she sheltered all the people of 
Arezzo, many of the principal members of the brother¬ 
hood being visible amongst their number, all of whom 
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bore their wallets on their shoulders and their wooden 
mallets in their hands, as their custom was when they 
went to collect alms for the poor. 

Monna Ghita, poor girl, admired and kept silence. 
Which, being interpreted into plainer language, means 
that she admired imperfectly, and that her silence con¬ 
cealed something else behind it, which might be termed 
a slight degree of sadness. But some women are only 
gifted with a moderate capacity for suffering, either be¬ 
cause they actually do feel less acutely than others,- or 
else because they are not familiar with the exact forms 
in which persons are in the habit of representing grief 
to their own minds as well as of describing it to others. 
This may appear to you over-subtle reasoning, but it is 
true nevertheless. Ask any philosopher and he will tell 
> you that a man never feels the need of anything re¬ 
specting the nature of which he has no exact knowledge. 
He is conscious of a vague feeling of sadness, but is ig¬ 
norant of the cause whence it springs, and this ignor¬ 
ance of the cause is often enough to remove any 
importance from the effect. Thus without-reflecting 
upon the subject very deeply, Monna Ghita had 
come substantially to this conclusion: that there was 
some grief of long standing weighing upon the mind of 
this man, who was so sparing of his words, so chary of 
his caresses, and yet always good to her. She had her 
sorrows, too, although she did not pause to make them 
the subject of any prolonged meditations. Ghita’s 
\ mind was not capable of such close analysis. And 
though in course of time a feeling of vague melancholy 
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began to take possession of her heart, it was not long 
before the birth of a little angel (who was called Parri 
after Spinello’s earliest and best-loved friend) came to 
divert the current of her thoughts and bring her true 
and deep comfort. Indeed, why should she distress 
herself about the melancholy disposition of her husband 
now ? Was he not the father of her own little Parri ? n , 
Monna Ghita consoled herself by concentrating upon 
her child’s fair little head, all the love that she was de¬ 
barred from lavishing upon her sad and glorious 
companion. 

Ghita, you poor creature; heaven knows that I 
pity you from the very botom of my heart. But (if the 
entire truth be spoken) it may be that life yielded you 
more than you hoped for in your girlish dreams, nor do 
I think that you ever formed to yourself a very distinct 
idea of the extent of your unhappiness on this earth. 

The profound gloom from which Spinello still suf¬ 
fered could not Escape the vigilant gaze of Tuccio di 
Credi. That astute and evil-eyed observer noted 
closely and carefully each moral phase of his companion 
— or, to speak more accurately, his superior—in the 
art. But he no longer sought to console him as he did 
at first. He had found him a wife; he had laid the 
foundations of his future happiness; his friendly offices 
therefore were now at an end. 

Besides which, Tuccio di Credi also had his share 
v of vexation, and he looked even more livid and more 
sombre than of yore. The spectacle of that mighty 
genius which Spinello possessed, and which nothing 
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seemed able to destroy, neither the loss of Fiordalisa 
nor a marriage contracted against his will, caused Tuccio 
extreme irritation. Certainly under no circumstances 
could he ever have hoped to compete with his more 
successful companion. He was one of those artists who 
remain for ever on the threshold of art; who have taken 
up the brush just as others might take up a broom, and 
who go on handling it in blind ignorance; who, having 
learnt the mechanism of painting, lower it to the level 
of a trade from sheer inability to comprehend that it 
can^oar to anything higher. 

But although he was doomed to remain for’ever 
upon the threshold and was himself thoroughly aware 
of his own fate, this knowledge did not prevent Tuccio 
di Credi from falling a victim to the torments of emula¬ 
tion’s ugly sister, jealousy, when he saw his sad and 
hard-working friend (for indeed the sadder he felt the 
harder he worked) rising higher and higher in the uni¬ 
versal estimation. Arezzo was not the only one of the 
Tuscan cities who called upon Spinello Spinelli to per¬ 
form his miracles of art in her behalf; many of the 
others likewise claimed his services. He had been 
summoned to the famous abbey of the Camaldolese 
friars in Casentino; Florence had begged him to work 
in the abbey of Mount Olivet in San Minato al Monte; 
Pisa had entreated him to assist in the decoration of 
that marvel of Italian piety and art—her Campo 
Santo,, and now Pistoja invited him to paint in her 
church of Sant’ Andrea. 

Tuccio di Credi had tolerated the summons from 
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Casentino with equanimity, or something approaching 
thereto: he had swallowed without much complaint 
and had made wry faces at those from Florence and 
Pisa respectively. But he could neither bear with 
equanimity, swallow in silence, nor allow to pass by 
without objection this final request from Pistoja. What 
was his reason ? Wait, O most amiable reader, and we 
will endeavor to make it known to you. 

In the meantime, it is enough for you to know that 
Tuccio di Credi did protest against this journey. The 
city of factions — or rather their cradle — because there 
they first saw the light, and thence grew and multiplied 
over the whole of Tuscany — was no place for Spinello 
Spinelli. Though his genius might meet with admirers, 
it would also find plenty of detractors. Did he wish 
his excellence in the art to be called in question ? Did 
he wish to purchase with his own money a most bitter 
repentance ? Then, by all means, let him go to Pis- 
* toja. But if he loved peace, and would study what 
best befitted his own fame, he must rest satisfied with 
Florence, Pisa, Arezzo, Casentino, and Siena. 

Spinello gave no heed to Tuccio di Credi. For 
fame he cared little, for detractors still less. Whatever 
' his companion might say or think, he had promised to 
go to Pistoja, and to Pistoja he would go. 

Tuccio di Credi bowed his head and spoke against 
it no further. But before Spinello had made up his 
mind to undertake this journey, Tuccio presented him¬ 
self before his superior to take leave of him. 

Spinello appeared to be astounded at this proceeding. 
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“ What ?” he said. “ Even you have resolved to 
leave me ?” 

“Yes, Master, I have, for I am good for nothing, 
and therefore my work cannot be more valuable to you 
than that of any other apprentice.” 

“ Good for nothing! Come now!” exclaimed Spi- 
nello, in a tone of gentle reproof. 

“My conscience tells me so,” replied Tuccio di 
Credi, “ and that is why I crave your permission to 
take my departure.” 

“If this be the case — if you really wish it,” Spi- 
nello then said, “you must do what seems good to 
you.” 

Spinello was like all men who spend their lives ab¬ 
sorbed in their own thoughts, and do not think, it ad¬ 
visable to do friendly violence to anyone, because they 
themselves are not fond of being oppressed by their 
friends’ well-meaning entreaties. So he suffered Tuccio 
to jjo in peace, and the day following he himself took 
his departure for Pistoja. 

He was alone, but the sad state in which he then 
was made solitude anything but uncongenial to him. _A 
man whose mind is for ever dwelling upon the shadows 
of the past, experiences a pleasure all his own when he 
is left entirely to himself, and is no longer forced to 
follow, be it ever so slightly, the thoughts of others. 
And Spinello was more calm at Pistoja than he had 
been either at Pisa or at Florence. The valley of the 
Ombrone seemed to produce in tiim a feeling of peace, 
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to him alas ! an entirely new sensation, for of peace, as 
of happiness, he had well nigh lost the recollection., 
The city had somewhat fallen from its former great¬ 
ness owing to the domestic disputes with which it had 
been so long troubled, nevertheless the quiet grandeur 
of its streets, and the noble grace of its buildings caused 
it to present a fine and pleasing spectacle to the eye 
of the traveller., Pistoja had never possessed an art of 
its own; from its earliest rise its painting had been af¬ 
fected by Florentine, its architecture by Pisan influence.' 
Yet this art, whether derived from Florence or from 
Pisa, always remained purely national. The cathedral, 
Sant’ Andrea; the baptistery, San Giovanni Fuorici- 
+ vitas; and the palace of the Podestk, were all wonder¬ 
ful specimens of that style which a critic, hardly deserv-. 
ing of the name, still persists in calling Gothic, whereas 
it both seems to be, and in point of fact is, purely 
Italian, never exhibiting any traces of foreign orna¬ 
mentation, except in a few places, where the relations 
with German, Egyptian, Byzantine, and other forms of 
art were closer, or the examples of these more acces¬ 
sible. The same transformation which had taken place 
, in our language, when upon the use of thef Latin idiom 
being discontinued, the old Italian dialects resumed 
fheir sway, and substituted their more spontaneous and 
subtle grammatical forms for the ponderous magnifi¬ 
cence of the Roman phraseology, had also had its 
counterpart in art. The Roman style had likewise de¬ 
generated for reasons known to all, and which, under 
any circumstances, it is unnecessary to relate here. It 
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was therefore but natural that the old Tuscan style, so 
much lighter and more graceful, should be once more 
held in high esteem, though necessarily modified by some 
slight changes made in accordance with the taste of the 
rulers and the requirements of the age, and with a cer¬ 
tain ruggedness of ornamentation, which the Byzantines 
and Lombards had superadded to Italian workmanship, 
toned down and softened into new beauty. 

As I have already said, Spipello Spinelli had been 
summoned to Pistoja to decorate the old pulpit of the 
twelfth century in the church of Sant’ Andrea, which 
was so greatly celebrated, both for the severe nobility 
of its style, and also for the beautiful carvings with 
which Giovanni Pisano had enriched it. Spinello Spi¬ 
nelli went to see it immediately on his arrival in Pis¬ 
toja, and rejoiced at having been invited to work there¬ 
upon. And he began straightway to meditate upon a 
subject which might be worthy both of the magnificence 
of the surroundings and of the good opinions which the 
inhabitants of that city had formed of him. 

Spinello Spinelli was most honorably lodged in a 
house belonging to the Cancellieri, aa ancient and 
powerful family, and one of the two who had first 
opened the flood-gates to those torrents of civil strife, 
which, later on, had flowed to Florence, and thence to 
all the cities and smaller towns of Italy. But speaking 
of civil strife, where were the stormy passions alluded 
to by Tuccio di Credi as raging in Pistoja? That _ 
town, once so full of discord, had now been for many 
years at peace, and the natural refinement peculiar to 
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the inhabitants of the Tuscan valleys flourished there 
freely, with a touch of mountain shrewdness added 
thereto, for which quality the inhabitants of the said 
fair Pistoja have always been justly celebrated amongst 
those of other ancient cities of independent government. 

It was not the city alone that pleased Spinello, he 

admired the surrounding country still more. From the 

very first days of his stay there, impelled by that love 

of solitude which had become like a second nature to 

> him, Spinello used to walk abroad to the outskirts of 

the town, and thence to the summit of a little hill 
« ' 

planted with oak-trees, which commanded a view of 
the great valley of the Ombrone and that of the Amo 
lying beyond it. This was his favorite spot. Never 
before had he beheld a greater extent of horizon or a 
more beautiful spectacle than that valley; its fresh 
green color melting into blue in the distance, with the 
towers of Pistoja rising in the foreground, while the 
fair city of Florence gleamed white on the extreme hor¬ 
izon in a halo of soft mist illumined by the rays of the 
sun. 

In'the course of his daily expeditions to the Pog- 
giuolo (for this was the name of his favorite hill), Spi¬ 
nello had made friends with an old peasant who dwelt 
there, and who was full of wise saws, like the inhabi- 
tants bf mountainous regions in general, and most 
courteous in his manners, like the natives of the hills' 
surrounding Pistoja in particular. Pasquino used to 
wish the young stranger “ Good-morning” or “Good- 
evening ” as the case might be, and offer him a cup of 
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milk, which Spinello almost invariably refused, merely 
accepting a glass of the water of the Brana, a little 
stream which flowed to the plains between the slope of 
the Poggiuolo and that of the Colie Gigliato. 

Spinello had begun to take a liking to this old man. 
Apd the latter, who had noticed that the young stranger 
always carried with him a pocket-book bound in leather, 
containing several sheets of paper, which he covered 
rapidly with pencil-sketches, had conceived an immense 
respect for him. 

Thus while chatting upon one subject and another, 
tasquino had learnt who Spinello was, and from what 
part of Tuscany he came.* 

“ Oh!” exclaimed he, on hearing the name of the 
city where the painter had been born. “ We have an¬ 
other native of Arezzo in the neighborhood.” 

And he pointed to the hill on the left, not far dis¬ 
tant from the Poggiuolo, upon the summit of which 
stood a strongly-built edifice, something between a 
country-house and a castle. 

“ What is the name of that place ?” asked Spinello. 

“ Colle Gigliato, Messere. It is a lovely sjx>t, but 
not so lovely as the Poggiuolo. If we only had a 
castle here as well, the effect would be twice as strik¬ 
ing.” , 

- > “No; you would not wish to spoil the Poggiuolo 
with an ungainly building like that, Pasquino,” replied 
Spinello. “ I greatly prefer it as it is, with that planta¬ 
tion of oak-trees, which stands out so well in- the fore¬ 
ground and divides the perspective of the valley in 
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half, leaving the spectator in a state of uncertainty $is to 
which of the two parts is the most beautiful. Nature, 
my good Pasquino, arranges her pictures much better 
than we do. Where could you find a more beautiful 
. spectacle ? Would not a stately building on the sum¬ 
mit of this hill entirely destroy the whole effect ? But 
now, tell me, pray, what is the name of the native of 
Arezzo who has come to live there ?” 

“You doubtless know him, Messere, for they tell 
me that he belongs to a powerful family. He' is a ; 
Buontalenti.” —-- 

At the mention of that name, Spinello knitted his 
brows. Well, indeed, did he remember that haughty 
gentleman, and the words which had passed between 
ihem in the Duomo Vecchio at Arezzo. 

“ Yes; I think I used to know him once,” was his 
reply. “ He is, if I remember aright, a strongly-built 
man, with a dark complexion, and a somfewhat haughty 
bearing.”, 

“ Yes, his appearance is certainly not in his favor,” 
said Pasquino laughing; “to my mind at least, Messer 
Lapo Buontalenti looks even prouder than ^LucITerC-- 
And the sight of him is as welcome to the people about 
here as smoke is to weak eyes, for he keeps everyone at 
a distance, and seems to think it quite a favdr to ac¬ 
knowledge a salute. In fact, Messere, if you will excuse 
the liberty that I take in saying so, I used to think that 
if ajl the people in Arezzo were like him, your native 
city must be anything but a pleasant place to live in. 
Thanks to you, however, Messere, I ha/ve changed my 
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opinion, and I now know that in every place both good 
men and bad are to be found!” 

“ Then you look upon him as a bad man ?” inquired 
Spinello. 

“ How can a man who never speaks to a soul, and 
looks down upon all his fellow-creatures, and makes the 
lives of those about him miserable, be otherwise ? The 
way he treats his wife alone, is enough.” 

“ His wife ? Then he is married ?” 

“ Yes, to a lady whom he brought with him from 
Arezzo; so people say.” „ > 

To this, Spinello made no reply beyond a gesture, 
which might be understood to signify that the intelli¬ 
gence was new to him, and that he had no information 
of his own to add thereto. For, although he remem¬ 
bered that Buontalenti had left Arezzo, he knew not 
that he had taken a lady belonging to that place with 
him. However, as the matter in no wise concerned 
him, he let the conversation drop. 

But Pasquino was not disposed to follow his ex¬ 
ample. On the contrary, he had found a most fertile 
subject of gossip, and thought that Spinello, being a 
fellow-countryman of the individuals concerned, must 
necessarily be interested in the news he had to commu¬ 
nicate. 

“ Oh! it does not seem that she married him of her 
own free will,” he went on to say, “ for when they ar¬ 
rived at Colie Gigliato, Madonna looked very ill indeed. 
Her face was so pale that she might have been taken 
for one of the marble statues which you see in the 
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cathedral at Pistoja. I happened to see her myself 
quite close, for I was going down to the city upon some 
business of my own, and met her and Messer Lapo just 
as they were returning together from the nuptial cere¬ 
mony, which took place in San Giovanni. The way was 
so narrow that I had to stand close to the wall in order 
to let them pass. If you could have seen her at that 
moment, Messere! She looked like one of those Ma¬ 
donnas that you draw in your sketch-book. A com¬ 
plexion as white as milk, black hair, and such pale lips! 
but two eyes — two eyes like stars ! and a smile too — 
so sad and yet so sweet — a smile that filled one with 
terror and pity. I have never chanced to see her 
again close, since that day. They say that she never 
leaves the precincts of the castle, but leads as confined 
a life as that princess who was kept a prisoner by an en¬ 
chanter, which we are told about in the story of Lance¬ 
lot of the Lake. She sometimes remains at her window 
for two or three hours at a time, with her arms leaning ' 
upon the sill, and her* eyes gazing fixedly at the 
sun as it slowly disappears behind the Pisan moun¬ 
tains. Poor lady! she must indeed be very unhappy. 
What are you thinking about, Messere ?” 

“ I am thinking,” said Spinello, “ that you are a 
painter too, after your own fashion. I can almost see 
her.” 

“ And I have not described to you half her beauty. 
Even, now, faded as it is, it is quite wonderful to look 
upon. She must have been as fair as the morning 
before this evil fate befell her. But doubtless you 
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know her yourself, since you both come from the same 
place.” - 

“ I ? No,” replied Spinello, “it is three years since 
I left Arezzo.” 

“And it was three years ago that Messer Lapo 
Buontalenti first came to live in this neighborhood. 
He inherited that castle and the small property adjoin¬ 
ing, upon the death of his maternal uncle, Messer Ro- 
sellino Sismondi. And that beautiful creature was with 
him when he came. She must have been some orphan 
relation of his>” old Pasquino added, discreetly, “be¬ 
cause she came to live with him without being already 
his wife. Indeed at first we all thought that they were 
married, until the wedding, which took place a year 
afterwards, undeceived us.” 

“ A year afterwards ?” repeated Spinello. “ Then it 
must have been two years ago ?” 

“ Yes, Messere, it will be just two years come the 
feast of Saint Michael.” 

“ Two years ago!” murmured Spinello, shaking his 
head sadly. “It was just two years ago that I married 
myself.” 

„ And he was struck by this double coincidence/and 
indeed it was a curious fact that Buontalenti, who had 
left Arezzo shortly before the death of Fiordalisa had 
driven Spinello thence, should take a wife at the very 
same time. And thd lady he had married was likewise ~ 
a native of Arezzo! Had Messer Lapo then taken her 
away with hirti when he left his, own property in that 
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neighborhood ? If so, they must have been completely 
ignorant of the occurrence in the city itself; or, at all 
events, no one had ever breathed a word of it to Spi- 
nello. Though, indeed, so absorbed was he at that 
time in his own grief, that they might well have told' 
him without his heeding it. ... 

Under any circumstances, however, the thing was 
very strange, and it filled Spinello’s mind with aston- .. 
ishigent. How was it possible, he thought, that Messer 
Lapo Buontalenti, who, according to public rumor, was 
enamored of Mastro Jacopo’s daughter, should have 
transferred his affections so speedily to another ? And 
where was the necessity for banishing himself from 
Arezzo since he was to quit it with another companion ? 
After having puzzled his brains for some time over the 
matter, Spinello came at length to the conclusion that 
Messer Lapo had loved Madonna Fiordalisa in the 
' only way that was possible to a man of his nature, that 
is to say, merely from a desire to call his own the 
maiden whom universal consent had proclaimed to be 
the fairest in Arezzo, and that, therefore, Mastro- Ja¬ 
copo’s refusal had wounded — not his heart, but only 
his over-weening pride. 

But who was the lady who had so soon consoled 
Buontalenti for the repulse that he had received ? A 
strange curiosity upon this point seemed to have taken 
possession of Spmello’s mind. I call it strange, because, " 
after all, there was no reason why he should care to 
know her name, and yet his thoughts would keep per¬ 
sistently recurring to that pale lady of the manor, who 
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had been described to him so graphically by Pasquino. 
Perhaps this was to be attributed to a feeling of gentle 
pity, most natural in a man who possessed a kind and 
feeling heart. And while thinking of the lady of Colle 
Gigliato, he was reminded of the sorrowful story of the 
beautiful and unfortunate Pia de* Tolomei, which had. 
acquired a still greater celebrity from having been al¬ 
luded to in the lines of Dante, who was a most popular 
poet at the time. 

That same day on descending the hill to return to 
the city, he took a road which he had never taken 
before, in consequence of which he entered Pistoja 
by the Porta San Marco instead of by the Porta al 
Borgo. From this trifling incident you will probably 
have guessed that Spinello had turned towards the bed 
of the little river, in order that by skirting along the 
sides of the Colle Gigliato, he might draw nearer to 
Buontalenti’s villa, which was surrounded by a blackened 
wall thickly covered with ivy, above which towered a 
dark belt of holm-oak and nut trees. 

Down there, in the dry bed of the Brana, our 
painter encountered a poor woman, who was engaged 
in washing some linen in what remained of the stream. 
The latter greeted him after the custom of peasants, 
and he, having courteously returned her salute, stopped 
to ask her: , 

“ Can you tell me sposa (bride) to whom this castle 
belongs ?” 

“ Oh, yes, Messere, for I have lived here for forty 
years. It used formerly to belong to Messer Rosellino 
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j Sismondi, (peace be to his soul!) now it is Messer Lapo 

1 Buontalenti’s.” 

“That is not a family belonging to Pistoja,” re¬ 
marked Spinello, doubtfully. 

“No, Messere; the new owner of the castle is a 
citizen of Arezzo.” 

| “He must indeed be a great personage,” replied 

Spinello. “ From the external appearance of this castle 

of his, I should think that it must be a habitation fit 

\ 

for a prince.” 

“ Ah! you may well say so, Messere,” the woman 
replied. “ The old owner liked it better than all the 
rest of his estates, of which he possessed several, and 
made it a really delightful'place. However, its present 
proprietors are not so fond of it.” 

* “ Really ? And how is that ? If I were only living 

there, I assure you that I should think myself in para¬ 
dise.” 

“Well, well, Messere! It is often said that no one 
is ever content with his own lot. However, one place 
is the same as another to Messer Lapo; it is Madonna * 
Fiordalisa whom the air does not suit” . . . 

“ Fiordalisa!” exclaimed Spinello, giving a sudden 
start. 

But he immediately controlled his emotion with a 
violent effort, and resumed: 

“ Your lady has a pretty name ?” 

“ Both a pretty name and a pretty face, Messere, 
may God prosper her as she deserves, because of a 
truth there is no lady in the whole country, and I might 
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almost say in the whole of Pistoja as well, who can be 
named in comparison with her.” 

Spinello Spinelli had ceased to give any heed to the 
woman who was speaking to him. “ Fiordalisa!” he 
thought to himself. “ Fiordalisa!” Why had that 
name sounded thus in his ears, at that hour, as though 
it were indeed a voice from the tomb ? 

And you too, my reader, will naturally ask me why 
the feeling of curiosity which had taken hold of Spinello 
was so strong as to induce him to descend the Pog- 
giuolo by the right slope instead of the left, solely in 
order that he might approach Buontalenti’s house. This 
proceeding on his part should not, however, appear un¬ 
natural to you. A man whom death has robbed of one 
he dearly loves, closely cherishes his grief, and takes a 
kind of bitter pleasure in waking it afresh by cultivating 
every memory belonging to it, with an almost childish 
devotion for everything that is in the slightest degree 
connected with the object of his unhappy love, until it 
almost seems as if he hoped to find in those who sur¬ 
vive her, or even in inanimate things, some lingering 
remnants of the treasure he has lost. Now, Buontalenti 
had loved Mastro Jacopo da Casentino’s daughter, and 
had asked for her hand before the old painter had re¬ 
ceived young Spinello as his disciple. Buontalenti had 
therefore been his rival; but what did that matter now ? 
He was a tie which linked him with the happy past. 

And this is the reason why Spinello went down , the 
hill in the direction of the Brana, instead of taking his 
usual road. That name, too, the name of Fiordalisa, 
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which the old peasant-woman had uttered thus by 
chance, told him everything. Not everything, that you, 
who have been informed in good time, are able to im¬ 
agine for yourselves, but everything that he could know 
_at present. Indeed, what other signification could that 
name of Fiordalisa have than this: that Buontalenti 
had been faithful in some slight degree to his old pas¬ 
sion ; and not having been successful in winning Mastro 
Jacopo da Casentino’s beautiful daughter, he had deter¬ 
mined, at all events, to marry a woman who bore her 
name ? 

Having reasoned thus within himself, Spinelld Spi- 
nelli went on listening to the old peasant-woman — and 
let it not surprise you that he should have greeted her 
by the name of sposa (bride). In the neighborhood of 
Pistoja all the women are addressed either as spose or 
sposine by the stranger who meets them by the way. 
The name of sposina conveys a kindly good wish to 
.young women; that of sposa, a sort of implied compli¬ 
ment, when it is courteously bestowed upon those of 
riper years, as upon the present occasion. 

Spinello Spinelli remained chatting with the old 
woman — or perhaps it would be more correct to say, 
making her chat — for a little while longer. Then, 
x bidding her a courteous farewell, he went upon his way 
towards the city, though not without having glanced 
more than once at the blackened walls which surrounded 
Buontalenti’s castle, reflecting involuntarily as he did so 
upon that romantic caprice which had induced Messer 
Lapo to seek a wife of the name of Fiordalisa. 
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“He has been faithless to the memory of the first 
one of that name/’ he said to himself. “ But in what 
way has my conduct been different ? Indeed, my sin has 
been far greater than his, because he, at all events was a 
discarded suitor, whilst I... Ah, my father, my father, 
if it had not been for you, and for your entreaties 1” . . . 

In the meantime he had reached a bend of the path, 
where stood a rough wooden cross that had been 
erected upon a heap of stones. Doubtless upon that 
spot someone had once been slain. 

“ Oh that I were dead too,” he exclaimed, flinging 
himself down at the foot of the little mound, “ like the 
poor t wretch who lies here, then I should be united to 
you once more, Madonna, then my sufferings would be 
at an end. Of what use is my life to me ? What do I 
care for fame, if I have not you to share it? Life, 
doubtless, looks very fair to the eyes of a man who has 
hope, and it is sweet to him to soar above his fellows 
by the excellence of his works, when there is a woman 
whom he loves in whose ears he can relate his triumphs, 
and at whose feet he can lay the palms that he has 
gathered and the laurels he has reaped. But I — forced 
to feign a smile in the presence of those who praise me, 
while for their praises and oven for my inner conscious¬ 
ness of having done well, I care no longer one whit, 
forced to act a part towards the poor creature who loves 
me, although she ought rather to curse me — I know 
not of a truth wherefore I remain here below. Good 
Lord, deliver me from this burden, which is indeed too 
heavy for me to bear!” 
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A sound of footsteps and voices coming from behind 
the turn of the path, roused Spinello from his sad 
reverie. Afraid of being discovered there with the tears 
in his eyes, and moreover feeling most unwilling at that 
moment to meet any human being whatever, he started 
to his feet, and ran to hide himself behind the mound 
among some bushes of heather and traveller’s joy, with 
which the side of the hill was thickly covered. 

Almost immediately afterwards he saw two way¬ 
farers approach from the direction of the city. They 
were not peasants but gentlemen, as appeared from the 
Spanish cloaks that they wore on their backs, and the - 
caps with feathers that covered their heads. In one of v ' 
them Spinello immediately recognized Messer Lapo) 
Buontalenti. 

He was glad that he had hidden himself from view 
in time. More glad still when he saw who the other 
traveller was. Did I say, more glad ? I ought rather 
to say stupified with amazement, for this latter was no 
other than his former associate, the man who had 
deemed it advisable to part company from him in order 
that he might not have to go upon this journey to 
Pistoja: it was Tuccio di Credi. 

What could have brought him to a city which he had 
professed to dislike so strongly? And since he had 
determined to come hither, why had he not at once 
sought out his old friend and companion ? What in short 
could be the tie that bound him to Messer Lapo Buon¬ 
talenti ? And what was the meaning of this meeting 
of two citizens of Arezzo, in an out-of-the-way spot in 
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, ^ 
the neighborhood of Pistoja ? Was it possible" that 
mere chance could produce a series of similar coinci¬ 
dences ? . 

A feeling of vague terror took possession of the 
mind of Spinello, and there flashed across s him a sus¬ 
picion of hidden things. He saw gleams which did 
not really enlighten him, but which seemed to signify fo 
him: There is a mystery beneath all this, and one which 
you should discover. In the same manner popular be¬ 
lief always connects wills-o’-the-wisp with treasures 
hidden in some deserted region, so that they seem with 
that pale glimmer which they display at night to lure 
the traveller to a search after the most .deceitful of all 
earthly blessings. 

The two wayfarers passed before the mound which 
' concealed Spinello. They seemed to be upon the best 
possible terms with each other, and to be engaged in an 
animated conversation of great importance to them both. 

Spinello could only hear from his hiding-place, 
from which he did not think it prudent to,move, the 
following words: 

“You must do as you think best, most honored 
Messer Lapo* But I thought it my duty, as a faithful 
servant, to Warn you.” 

It was Tuccio di Credi who spoke thus, as you will 
naturally have understood. And Messer Lapo replied 
as follows: 

“Have no fear; I will go. Although I do not 
think that he would be likely to come out here. Per¬ 
haps he does not even know that I ”... . 
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The sound of Messer Lapo’s voice was lost beyond 

the turn of the path, and Spinello was unable to over¬ 
hear anything further. , 

“What new thing can this be?” he thought as he 
came forth from his hiding-place. “ Tuccio di Credi at 
Pistoja, and with Messer Lapo Buontalenti! What did 
he think it his duty to warn him of? And what is the 
relation existing between them ?” 

You can imagine the state of mind in which he re¬ 
turned that day to the city. And he was forced to reply 
to the courteous speeches of his hosts, as if there were 
nothing weighing upon him in the shape of sorrow or 
anxiety, and as though he had the most untroubled heart 
in the world. 

That very day, the members of the Confraternity of 
Sant’ Andrea came to the Case dei Cancellieri in order 
to have an interview with him. 

“ Well, Messere,” they inquired, “ have you thought 
of a subject for the work that all Pistoja is to admire in 
our ancient cathedral ?” 

“ Not yet, my most honored sirs, not yet. My 
mind is troubled, and no inspiration has yet come to 
me, worthy of your church or of you. Forgive me for 
. this. I trust, with the help of, God, that it will come to 
me soon.” 

Thus answered Spinello. But in his heart he^was 
beginning to think that God would not help/him, and 
that Pistoja would never admire any work of his. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


Amongst other things the young painter thought 
that Tuccio di Credi would certainly come and see him, 
either that evening or the following morning. Indeed 
it was natural to suppose that his former companion 
had come to Pistoja for that express purpose, and not 
having succeeded in finding him immediately, and 
having by chance met with Buontalenti, who was a 
former acquaintance of his at Arezzo, he had accom¬ 
panied that gentleman for part of the way. 

But in order to admit this explanation, it was neces¬ 
sary to efface all recollection of Tuccio di Credi’s words 
to Messer Lapo, “ I thought it my duty to warn you,” 
as well as the latter’s reply, which was that of a man 
acknowledging the value of the advice received. “ Have 
no fear, I will depart.” Whence, it was evident that 
Tuccio di Credi had not come to Pistoja for the pur¬ 
pose of seeing his former companion, but in order that 
he might have an interview with Messer Lapo Buon¬ 
talenti, whose faithful servant he professed to be. 

In any case, however, it was hardly credible that 
Tuccio di Credi should wish, or indeed be able to avoid 
seeing his friend. Spinello Spinelli expected hint during 
the whole of that evening and the following morning, 
but he expected him in vain. Tuccio never made his 
appearance, and had very likely left Pistoja that very 
morning. 
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Spindlo was disturbed at not having seen him, and 
was also devoured by a burning curiosity, together 
with a considerable amount of impatience. What 
could be the meaning of this mysterious journey ? And 
was it not possible that it was in some way connected 
with that poor victim who bore his Fiordalisa’s sweet 
name? 

Still harassed by these doubts, he left the city by 
the Porta del Borgo, at the hour of vespers. He wore / 
a mantle over his shoulders, and his cap was drawn low 
down upon his eyes, and armed with a sword at his 
side and a dagger in his girdle he walked at a rapid 
pace towards the Poggiuolo. But having reached the 
slope of the hill, instead of ascending it as was his wont, 
he continued his walk in the direction of the bed of the 
Brana. 

He had taken his sketch-book with him in order to 
have some ostensible pretext for his visit to the spot. 
When he crossed the stream, and was in sight of Buon- 
talenti’s cattle, he seated himself on a bank enclosing a 
field, and pretended to copy something from Nature, 
thpugh in reality his eyes wandered hither and thither, 
and more often than not to the blackened wall sur¬ 
rounding the villa. A small stone terrace surmounted- 
it, projecting beyond its edge. If the lady of the 
manor were in the habit of walking abroad every even¬ 
ing, as Pasquino had said, she would doubtless betake 
herself thither, and he would be able to see her from 
his post of observation. 

The sun, encircled by a halo of flame, was setting 

16 
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behind the hill of Serravalle, which divides the valley 
of the Ombrone from that of the Nievole. Suddenly 
Spinello beheld the figure of a woman appearing above 
the edge of the blackened wall. The richness of her 
attire and the grace of her form clearly revealed her to 
be the lady of the manor. When the lady reached the 
terrace she stopped. It was apparently the turning- 
point of her daily walk. She had advanced with a slow 
step like a person who is weary; then after standing 
still for a little while before the balustrade, she sank 
down upon a seat, her head and shoulders just appear¬ 
ing above the top of the stonework. 

' With a beating heart Spinello rose from the bank 
whereon he had been sitting, and went towards the wall 
of the villa. What did he intend to do? Indeed he 
hardly knew himself. As he drew nearer to the wall 
/ and the 7 figure rose more clearly before him standing 
y out against the pale blue background of the sky, his 
agitation gradually changed into stupor. Immortal 
gods! Did not that pale face which appeared to him 
.’ j ' from afar recall to his recollection the features of 
Madonna Fiordalisa — the Madonna Fiordalisa he had 
known of yore, Mastro Jacopo’s daughter and his own 
promised bride ? He, seemed already to recognize the 
familiar attitude of that lovely head with its gracefully 
modelled outline. On approaching still closer, he could 
more fully discern the sweet profile of the face, with its 
open forehead crowned with wavy locks of dark brown 
hair; he could see the deep eyes so full of expression, 
and the delicate lips parted by that languid smile, which 
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was not always one of joy, and the chin — yes that 
very same round chin, like that of a pretty page, which 
had once been the object of his admiration. 

But at that moment he was not in a condition to 
admire with the eyes either of an artist or a lover, both 
of which he had been wont to do of yore. He was 
astonished and bewildered by this very likeness, which 
seemed, as it were, to grow beneath his gaze. When 
he was within fifty paces of the wall he stopped, and 
again raised his eyes in order to look at .the lady more 
closely. Good God! It was she herself, his own 
Fiordalisa, or else some evil spirit had assumed her 
form for the purpose of mocking him cruelly. 

Agitated and awe-struck, but yet attracted more 
and more towards the beloved apparition, Spinello 
stretched his arms out in the direction of the terrace, 
• and" cried out in tones of ardent love: 

“ Fiordalisa !” 

1 

“Who calls me?” asked the gentle, lady, looking 
down at the foot of the wall whence the voice pro¬ 
ceeded. 

Then she saw the supplicating gesture, and recog¬ 
nized Spinello. But at the very moment in which she 
turned her eyes upon him, she beheld him fall to the 
ground as, though he had been struck by lightning. 
Poor Spinello had recognized the voice of Fiordalisa, 
his promised bride. He moved his arms as if he were 
trying to grasp something, murmured a few incoherent 
words, and fell lifeless to the ground. 

Unfortunate Spinello! he was indeed to be pitied, 

16 * 
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for it does not often happen to a man when he has lost 
a woman whom he passionately loved, to behold her 
return straight back to him in her living form from the 
realms of the dead. 

When the poor young man recovered his lost 
senses, he found the lady by his side, she having come 
forth from within the confines of the castle wall to his 
.assistance. 

“ Good God! Messere, what is the matter with 
you ?” he heard her saying in tones of extreme agita¬ 
tion. “ Take courage.” 

Spinello Spinelli quite unconsciously and merely 
prompted, as it were, by some instinctive impulse, pro¬ 
longed his swoon in order that he might listen to the 
music of the words that proceeded from Fiordalisa’s 
lips. And as he listened, he seemed better able to con¬ 
vince himself that it was really she. 

“ Ah Madonna!” he exclaimed at length. “ And is 
it not really a dream ? Am I not the victim of some 
delusion ? Can it indeed be that a merciful God re¬ 
stores you thus to your poor Spinello ?” 

Madonna Fiordalisa, profoundly moved by this cry - 
which testified to the infinitude of his love, bent her 
head over him. And poor Spinello, at the very moment 
in Which the conviction was brought home to him that 
he had found his beloved Fiordalisa once more, lost 

consciousness for the second time. 

• 

“God help me!” pried Madonna Fiordalisa: “Poor 
young man, he is dying in mjr arms! Only let me first 
exculpate myself in his eyes, and then grant unto me 
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the boon of death, which I have so long besought of 
Thee.” 

Monna Cia came quickly in reply to her summons 
for help. It was the very same peasant-woman whom 
Spinello had seen busily occupied in washing her linen 
in the stream of the Brana, the day before. Monna 
Cia’s arms were strong, and with her help the young 
man was borne within the boundary and laid upon a 
stone bench on that very terrace where Madonna 
Fiordalisa had appeared to him a few minutes before. 

“tjo immediately, my good Cia, I entreat you, and 
fetch a little water and some vinegar, anything you can 
find to restore this poor young man to life.” 

“Yes, Madonna; I will go at once. Oh! poor 
young man! So good and so gentle! Does he not 
look like the archangel Gabriel? I met him yester¬ 
day.—Who would have thought then that to-day?”*.. 

“ Go quickly,” cried Madonna Fiordalisa. “ But 
mind, not a word at the castle.” 

“ Never fear, Madonna; I will fetch everything out 
of my own room.” 

And as she said this, Monna Cia, like the excellent 
woman that she was, went quickly along the fragrant 
alley leading to the castle. Madonna Fiordalisa was 
left alone by the side of Spinello, who, poor young man, 
was slowly returning to consciousness. 

Unhappy Fiordalisa! She too was deserving of pity 
for having been brought thus by chance, and without 
any previous warning, face to face with Spinello Spi- 
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nelli. I will not attempt to describe her state of mind, 
for it is impossible adequately to portray these Violent 
emotions. How had this unexpected meeting been' 
brought about? Had Spinello, after a three years’ 
search, discovered her hiding-place at last. How could 

the suspicion that she was not really dead have flashed 

\ 

across him ? And where and how had this suspicion 
developed into a certainty ? Had he also profaned the 
sanctity of the tomb in order to discover the truth ? 
And how had he lived until the day that it dawned 
upon him ? And what too could have been the reason 
for that nuptial ceremony by which he had separated 
himself from her so irrevocably ? But had she not also 
separated herself from him. Was she not herself the 
wife ofl another. Alas! Alas! those two souls which 
first love had joined together, were now divided forever 
by destiny. 

How had all this come to pass ? When Spinello at 
length came to himself, he heard it from Madonna 
Fiordalisa’s own lips. It was indeed a sorrowful story, 
causing him to shudder both with horror and anger. 

Fiordalisa was dead to all those who loved her. 
Messer Giovanni da Cortona, when summoned to the 
girl’s bedside, had himself pronounced this mournful 
sentence. And dead indeed she was to all outward 

V ^ \ 

seeming, and the Confraternity of the Misericordia had 
gone with great pomp to bear her fair body away, and 
lay it in a modest tomb in the crypt of the Duomo 
" r ecchio. But of this Fiordalisa had no recollection, 
>u may easily imagine. She could remember the 
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sudden illness that had seized her in the midst of the 

family rejoicings, and also waking to consciousness in a 

strange room with a feeling of languor overpowering 

her, when she seemed to be deprived of all will and 

' energy, and only felt a strong desire to fall asleep again. 

In fact she did fall asleep again, and of the hours which 

followed she had no recollection, except of some few 

brief intervals, in which she felt herself being borne 

along to an unknown destination by hired men, amongst 

whom two figures alone stood out prominently before 

her; that of Buontalenti, which perturbed her; and 

also that of a scholar of her father’s, which filled her 

with terror because his presence revealed to her not 

only the treachery of which she had been a victim, but 

also all the suffering awaiting her in the future, and 
9 * 

from which there seemed to be no hope of deliverance. 
Indeed what room was there for hope? She knew 

that she was in the hands of two determined men who 

/ 

had loved her, and that one of them was now yielding 
her up as a prey to the other; the poorer of the two 
had sold her to the richer. 

And she was powerless to resist; she even lacked 
the strength to cry for help. For some little time she 
had remarked the absence of one of her betrayers ; the 
other, Messer Lapo Buontalenti, remaining master of 
the position. She was confined in a close litter, and 
journeyed only by night, escorted by a company of , 
armed men along those main roads which were so much 
more unsafe for travellers in those days than they are 
now. Evidently these men were the servants or hire- 
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lings of Messer Lapo Buontalenti. Of what avail then 
would have been any cry for help ? 

Messer Lapo was stem of aspect — harsK and 
severe like the vengeance that he cherished in his heart. 
But when he had occasion to address her in order to 
ask her whether she needed anything, he assumed a 
manner, partly courteous, partly embarrassed. No 
one, however, could have been deceived by these ap¬ 
pearances. 1 

When Fiordalisa was at length able to speak, she 
asked boldly: 

“ Whither are you taking me ? Where is my 
father ?” 

Buontalenti smiled slightly, and quietly replied; 

“ Madonna, everyone believes you to be dead, both 
yOur father and all the other citizens of Arezzo. You 
were buried a few days ago, with solemn pomp in the 
crypt of the Duomo Vecchio, but an old and inextin¬ 
guishable love watched over your safety. The world 
placed you beneath the ground, in order to forget you; 
I have restored you to the light of day, you are mine 
at last.” 

Fiordalisa shuddered at the thought of what had 
happened to her. But at the same time she divined 
that her apparent death had been produced by the arts 
of a cunning wretch, working in behalf of another; and 
the feeling which this discovery produced in her mind 
was reflected in her countenance. 

“ In whatever light you may look upon the matter, 
Madonna, calm yourself,” continued Messer Lapo, who 
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noted every trifling movement on her part, “for, as I 
have already said, you are dead to the world.” 

“And through your instrumentality — is not this 
so ?” she inquired, looking at him steadily. 

/ “ Granted then that it is as you say,” replied Buon- 
talenti, “ do you think that a lover such as I am will 
be disposed to part with you after having committed .a 
crime in order to obtain you ? Calm yourself, Ma¬ 
donna, I repeat; calm yourself. Your faithful servant, 
Lapo Buontalenti, will not follow the example of Messer 
Gentile dei Carisendi, who, after having delivered the 
woman whom he loved from her living tomb, had the 
folly to restore her to her husband.” 

Messer Lapo was unable to quote the case of 
Ginevra degli Amieri, for that did not happen till later. 
And even if it had already happened, it would not have 
served him as an argument wherewith to persuade Ma¬ 
donna Fiordalisa. Ginevra degli Amieri, a Florentine 
lady of noble birth, who had been buried for dead, left 
her tomb unaided, and went and knocked at the house 
of her husband, Francesco degli Angolanti, who refused 
to admit her, believing her to be a spirit. On tl^e other 
hand the example of Catalina Caccianimico, a Bolog¬ 
nese lady beloved by Gentile dei Carisendi, suited the 
case admirably. The Cavaliere, who had gone to Mo¬ 
dena as governor, there received the sorrowful intelli¬ 
gence of the death of her whom he loved, and, being 
quite beside himself with grief, formed the project of 
snatching from the dead woman the kiss that he had 
never been able to obtain from her in life. He there- 
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fore went to Bologna, attended by a confidential ser¬ 
vant, opened the tomb where Madonna Catalina was 
buried, and kissed her face with many tears. The lady 
was not really dead, as they all believed, so Messer 
Gentile, who had felt the beating of her heart, raised 
her with the utmost gentleness from the tomb, and lay¬ 
ing the sweet burden upon his saddle rode off with all 
speed to the city. There he committed his dear lady 
to the care of her rtiother, and shortly beheld her return 
to health. And as the beautiful Catalina besought himr 
by the very love which he bore her to send her back to 
her own home, Messer Gentile, like the leal and true 
knight that he was, thereby proving himself to be fully 
worthy of his name, restored her to her husband in the 
touching manner familiar to all who have read this 
beautiful story in Messer Giovanni Boccaccio’s De- 
camerone.” 

' How great 'yvas the contrast between Buontalenti 
and Messer Gentile dei Carisendi! When Fiprdalisa 
heard the railing comparison, she knew at once how 
hopelessly she was lost. 

On reaching Pistoja, the poor girl was immured in 
the castle that Messer Lapo had inherited from Rosel- 
lino Sismondi, where she lived a prisoner, without ever 
receiving any tidings respecting the fate of those whom 
she loved. She was a weak creature, but the courage 
of passive resistance ofttimes comes to the aid of the 
weak* and Fiordalisa, bereft of hope as she was, envel¬ 
oped herself in a sorrowful silence, and waited for death 
f o deliver her from the importunities of her cruel lover. 
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One day the latter, weary of being repulsed, ad¬ 
dressed her as follows: 

“ You weep, Madonna, and thus overshadow the di¬ 
vine smile of your beauty. To what purpose, since all 
have forgotten you ?” 

“ Do not speak thus!” she said in a tone of severity, 
“ were it indeed true that all had forgotten me, the 
thought of my father would never be absent from my 
mind.” 

“Alas, Madonna!” replied Buontalenti, “your 
father” ... 

And he broke off sudderily, casting his eyes dowj) to 
the ground like a man who is overwhelmed by some 
deep regret. 

A sharp pang shot through Fiordalisa’s heart. 

“ My father!” she echoed in great agitation. “Tell 
me, what do you mean ? What do you seek to conceal 
from me ?” 

“ Madonna,” then resumed Buontalenti, “ God 
, knows that I repent of what I have done, and that I 
would give my own life if by so doing I could restore 
to you your worthy father. But he at all events is 
happier than I, who am so destitute of your favor, and 
who can never hope to obtain it.” 

You can picture to yourself the unfortunate girl’s 
grief and despair. Her father had been dead six 
months, and she had only just received the sad intelli¬ 
gence. Poor father! He had died of a broken heart, 
hoping that death would be the means of re-uniting 
him to the soul of his beloved daughter. 
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Days and weeks passed by, and Madonna Fiorda- 
lisa by degrees dried her tears. Nevertheless her sor¬ 
row did not cease. 

“ What are you grieving at ?” her jailer saict to her 
one day. “ Spinello, of whom you are always silently 
thinking, whose image you treasure in your heart, Spi¬ 
nello cares for you no longer.” 

She held up her head proudly, giving Buontalenti 
an indignant look. 

“ Oh, do not be angry,” he coldly continued, V it is 
exactly as I tell you. What do you think yourself, 
Madonna? That love can survive the death of the 
beloved object ? Spinello will console himself?” 

“ Why do you not tell me that he has already given 
his hand to another woman ?” she said. “ You are not 
speaking the truth, Messer Lapo. The lie is evident on 
your lips. Spinello will console himself, you say? 
That means that he has not consoled himself already.” 

Messer Lapo bit his lips. He had staked and lost. 
But he resolved in his own mind that this woman 
should not scorn him much longer. 

Two months passed by as sadly as all the others 
that the poor girl had spent in her solitude at Colie 
Gigliato. But ah! it was not even solitude, for she was 
forced to have Messer Lapo daily before her eyes. Her 
fate was still more pitiable than that of the unfortunate 
heroine of mythology, who was abandoned upon a rock 
and doomed to be the victim of a monster; for, indeed, 
Andromeda was devoured by her enemy almost as soon 
as she beheld him, whilst Madonna Fiordalisa was con- 
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demned to see hers constantly before her, like a wild 
beast lying in wait for his prey, and to tremble daily at 
the thought that soon all resistance would be unavail¬ 
ing, now that her father was dead, and Spinello was 
powerless to do aught in her behalf, except weep upon 
a tomb. 

And Buontalenti had dared to say that his rival 
would console himself. No, it was impossible. Fior- 
- dalisa was but an inexperienced girl, and therefore 
had had no opportunity of forming any idea of the 
disappointments which life offers us one by one in 
return for our fondest hopes. And having felt herself 
to be the object of a mighty love, she might well believe 
that this love would be eternal. It is so natural to us to 
measure the feelings of others by our own. But she 
could not forget those scoffing words of Messer Lapo’s, 
although she felt inwardly convinced of their falsity, 
and their echo still rang in her poor heart. And since 
we are all of us wont to lay hold with superstitious dread 
of any phrase that we hear by chance which has the 
slightest bearing upon the prevailing thought in our 
minds, it so happened, that some words she had heard 
(though not from Messer Lapo) roused afresh the 
doubts which he had created. “ The dead are at rest 
and the living forget.” This saying, which she had 
heard scores of times, without heeding its gloomy 
philosophy, uttered as it was by chance, by that humble 
peasant woman with whom you are already acquainted, 
and who was the only person of her own sex with 
whom Fiordalisa could ever exchange a word in the 
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Castello Buontalenti, pained her deeply — more deeply 
than anything that her jailer himself had ever said to 
I her. “ The living forget!” Was that really true ? And 
l why indeed should it -not be ? The instinct of self-pres- 
\ ervation is all-powerful in us; the human body con- 
tains some element within itself that urges it to resist¬ 
ance, and to the desire for life. Grief oppresses the 
spirit, but the body rebels against its tyrant, and the 
slave refuses to, obey his master. And does not this 
hold good with regard to all the other decrees of 
Nature ? Is it not a universal law that everything must 
/be renewed—that every force which has been repressed 
j should endeavor to regain its sway ? Is it possible that 
our beneficent mother, Nature, should condemn us to 
death, and that youth should seek in vain within itself 
the same capacity for resurrection and revival which 
the revolving seasons have bestowed upon the meanest 
plant ? Oblivion is as much a necessity of nature as is 
sleep, and time is ..a remedy for all the sorrows of life. 
Further, since it makes us unhappy to wait and long 
for a living creature, why should we grieve eternally for 
the dead ? Where there is longing there is hope, and 
and when all hope is over, longing must needs/die too. 

Fiordalisa was then dead to her lover; and Spinello 
consequently would, or rather must yield to the univer¬ 
sal law. It was a melancholy fact, but a true one, and 
the only question now was, how long the struggle would 
be protracted in that lonely heart. 

And thus it came to pass that although Fiordalisa 
trembled all over when Spinello’s inarriage was an- 
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nojunced to her by Messer Lapo, she did not attempt to 
deny that such a thing was possible. Her mind was 
prepared for this most sorrowful event. 

“Madonna,” Buontalenti said to her, “you have 
long known of my love and now strong it is. You 
must do what seems best to you. A man like myself 
who knows how to wait, will ask for nothing before the 
time. Swear to me only that, if I show you Spinello 
by the side of another woman, you will make no attempt 
to escape from me.” 

“What do you require of me ?” she cried, in great 
agitation. < 

“ Nothing that will in any way prevent your re¬ 
maining in the same position towards myself as hereto¬ 
fore; I only ask you to make me a most simple prom¬ 
ise, in order that I may take you to Florence, where, 
in two days’ time, Spinello is. to give his hand to an¬ 
other woman.” 

“ Ah!” she cried. “ Then Spinello is still free ?” 

“ He is, and he is not,” Messer Lapo replied, coldly. 

“ Is the man who is to go to the altar to-morrow, hot 
pledged to-day ? Has he not already made up his 
x mind to do that of which it grieves you so much to - 
hear? And does he not already love the woman to 
whom he is about to give his hand ?” 

“ It is true,” she said, bending down her head. 

“ Well, Messere, take me to Florence. I swear by the 
memory of my father, that I will not attempt to escape 
from you.” 

That day Madonna Fiordahsa wept bitterly, and 
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the grief in her poor heart seemed to melt into tears. 
Then she followed Messer Lapo to Florence. 

One morning the church of San Nicolb in the 
Vi£ della Scala was adorned as for a festival. Madonna 
Fiordalisa entered the sacred edifice, thickly veiled, 
and went and sat in the tribune near the high altar. 
She remained up there perfectly motionless, never giv¬ 
ing even one single glance at the paintings which were 
the object of universal admiration. She was waiting 
anxiously for what every one in that church was also 
waiting, and moreover entreating God, in the bitterness 
- ol her heart, that she might wait in vain. But God 
was deaf to the poor girl’s supplication. 

When her betrothed lover appeared in the centre 
aisle, led by the hand by an old gentleman whose face 
was unknown to her, and followed by a lady whose 
white dress and wreath of flowers proclaimed only too 
clearly who she was and for what purpose she had 
come thither, Fiordalisa felt her strength fail her. 
She besought of God that He would in His^ infinite 
mercy dictate another word to Spinello’s lips than that 
fatal “ Yes.” If she could only hear a “ No,” instead, 
how willingly would she die! But Spinello to become 
the husband of another! and there too before her very 
eyes! Had he then no feeling ? But ah! nothing told 
him that his Fiordalisa was nigh, and could see him 
and hear him. Alas! if Spinello had no heart, God 
might well be deaf! The poor creature could endure 
her anguish no longer. When she heard that “ Yes ” 
which bereft her of her lover for ever, she uttered a 
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piercing shriek, and with that shriek all consciousness 
left her. 

When she came to herself, the church was empty. 
Only a few compassionate ladies remained at her side, 
who were sprinkling restoratives over her face, and 
ministering to her with the greatest care. 

Madonna Fiordalisa’s swoon was attributed to the 
suffocating heat produced in the church by the unusual 
crowd assembled there. Some persons, however, were 
of opinion that, as the building was a new one, which 
had only lately been opened for divine service, she had 
been over-powered by the smell of the fresh plaster. 
And they all regretted that no one had thought of 
opening some of the glass panes in the windows. It 
was all the fault of Messer Dardano, and that of the 
verger of the church, both of whom, as you are aware, 
were perfectly innocent in the matter. But how were 
they to know this ? So far were all those present from ' 
guessing the real reason, that they were ready to adopt 
almost any conjecture on the subject. 

Madonna Fiordalisa wished to return to Pistoja that 
very day. And Messer Lapo was quite ready to gratify 
her desire, more especially, as it agreed so well with his 
own ends. The horses were ready, and their departure 
succeeded their arrival at only a few hours’ interval. 

During that time a strange transformation had been 
wrought in the heart of that beautiful and unfortunate 
creature. The image of Spinello, which had been so 
deeply engraved thereon, became gradually effaced. 
Although when he was so far away, he was ever present 

17 
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before her eyes, yet now, on seeing him closely, he 
seemed to fade away and grow less. Madonna Fiorda- 
lisa had not yet begun to hate him, but she had cast 
him out of the shrine of her memory. The husband of 
Ghita Bastianelli had become a stranger to her. 

And she had loved him so deeply.' No man in the 
world could boast of being the object of a fonder af¬ 
fection. But his feeble spirit seemed to have had a 
horror of death! This ungrateful lover, who had won 
her,pure and innocent heart so full of ineffable tender¬ 
ness, had not been able to keep his faith beyond the 
tomb. 

You will readily be able to imagine what followed 
upon this sudden change. Her contempt for Spinello 
was even greater than her hatred of Lapo Buontalenti, 
to whom at length Madonna Fiordalisa consented to 
give her hand, and who deemed himself highly fortu¬ 
nate in obtaining from anger the boon that love had 
refused to grant to him. To attain his end was sufficient 
for this man; he cared but little for the means. 

And Madonna Fiordalisa had likewise had her nup¬ 
tial ceremony. But the echoes of San Giovanni at Pis- 
toja sounded no cry of anguish in her ears when she 
pronounced the “ Yes ” that was to bind her for ever. 
The victim was offered up, and the sacrifice was ap¬ 
parently as pleasing to men as it was acceptable to 
God. 

It was natural that this should be so. Spinello was 
unconscious as the happy ever are. Had he not for¬ 
gotten his dead love ? And yet, how noble would it 
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have been in him to have kept his faith beyond the 
grave! The lover ought indeed to be perfect- And it 
costs him so little to be so! But oh, gracious Heavens! 
is it not possible then for a mighty love so to fill the 
mind as to render us insensible to all the attractions of 
life ? And why should we not love a dead person eter¬ 
nally when she was everything to us while she lived ? 
There are women who possess this power of complete 
concentration, why should it be denied to men ? 

Thus ran the current of her thoughts, and their ex- 
> ceeding bitterness forced her to yield at last. Madonna 
Fiordalisa banished Spinello’s image from her heart, 
and in the confusion that wrath against him and shame 
of herself had wrought in her mind, she not only con¬ 
sented willingly to marry Buontalenti, but pronounced 
her “ Yes ” in so ardent a manner, that it appeared to’ 
emanate from an outburst of affection as strong as it 
was sudden. , Such things are by no means of unfre¬ 
quent occurrence, for these deceptions of the heart are 
far more common than people usually believe. 

But when she was actually the wife of this man, 
When she realized that she had given up to him her life, 
her v liberty — all, in short, that she held most dear, 
Fiordalisa knew full well that her promise of love and 
faith had been wrung from her while under the influence 
of a delusive feeling. She repented, but k was too 
late, and the poor girl was moreover afraid. Not like 
this, alas! was the love of which she had dreamed. 
Love is the conscious and voluntary-abandonment of V 
our whole being; love is a well-spring of deep joy, 
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even in the midst of torments; love is a supreme self- 
abnegation in favor of some other creature whom we 
believe to be superior to all hi$ fellows, or at any rate, 
only the equal of ourselves. And instead of this, what 
was Messer Lapo Buontalenti ? A coward who having 
been unable to conquer in fair and open fight, had had 
recourse to a subterfuge — a cunning rogue who came 
forward in the nick of time to take advantage of a tran¬ 
sient impulse of indignation. And this man was now 
her lord and master. Abominable thought L And her 
beauty, which once had kindled love in the noblest of 
hearts, had been given over to him and to his caresses. 

However, thus it was ordained. Life contains a 

y ^ 

greater number of dramas than people think — dramas 
which are all the more sorrowful from being so com¬ 
pletely unexpected. For there is something fine and 
great in a sorrow which is borne in the light of day, 
when a thousand eyes are turned upon us, and a thou- 
. sand hearts softening in sympathy for us, and cursing 
. our oppressors. But the domestic tragedy — the drama 
. 1 J whose sphere of action is confined within four walls of 
a house, which has no witness besides the actor’s own 
i stricken Conscience — this is the most horrible of all. 
Do you remember the legend which tells us of certain 
women being carried a^ay by the inhabitants of the 
forests ? Even some animals not far removed from us 
m the scale of creation, are like ourselves, susceptible 
to the influence of beauty. They are subdued by its 
power, and terrible in their jealous rages; they both 
love and' gnash their teeth with fury, and while they 
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protect and nourish, are at the same ■ time ready to 
strike, and even to slay, for the merest trifle rousing 
their suspicion. But these fierce beasts are not entirely 
confined to the African jungles, for in every community 
of human beings the wild man of the woods may be 
found. A great privilege indeed is it to be loved by 
him! And how'is it possible to escape from that kind 
of affection ? A woman, as we all know, is feeble and 
timid, and the weaker the chains that bind her to life, 
the greater seems her dread of losing it. Desdemona 
trembles. Worse still, she dares not even acknowledge 
to herself that she loves the good and gentle Cassio; 
the drama ends, and life for her ends too, while she is 
still under the conviction that she had loved her in¬ 
furiated executioner. 

Thus the beautiful Fiordalisa was united to Messer 
Lapo Buontalenti, and though at times her unhappy 
spirit would strive to rebel yet it exhausted itself at last 
and submitted to that will, which was none the less v 
strong because it was set upon the attainment of ignoblerV 
ends. Her lord and master subdued her by.liis_verjL- 
ferocity. Sometimes even she herself was moved by 
the intensity of that violent love, and (since my respect 
for truth compels me to set down everything without. 
reserve) she almost gloried in being loved after that 
fashion. If at one of these moments poor Spinello had 
presented himself before her, she would have said to him: 
u Do you know that; I love this man, who one day or 
other will kill me; I love him because he will kill me.” 
But at other times she felt the deepest hatred towards 
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Messer Lapo, together with a longing to whisper in his 
ear: “ Know this, cruel man, my contempt for you is as' 
great as your love for me. Do what you will, you will 
never efface the recollection of Spinello from my heart. 
Kill me then, since you have the right, but I love him.” 

And doubtless she would have spoken somewhat 
after this fashion, had Messer Lapo ever demanded to 
know her most secret thoughts at those times when he 
had apparently obtained the most complete masterjr 
over her. But Lapo Buontalenti asked nothing. His 
was one of those ignoble characters that are ever fated 
to conquer in the battles of life, because they possess 
one single idea upon which they concentrate the full 
strength of their will as well as every desire of their 
heart. 

Such men, when the opportunity is given to them of 
rising to the accomplishment of vaster designs, often 
acquire an outward aspect of greatness; they are called 
Caesar or Napoleon, because instead of merely vanquish¬ 
ing a woman, they have reduced their country to subjec¬ 
tion, when, owing to sorrowful circumstances, it has fallen 
into a sitnilar condition to that of the weak girl whom 
necessity compels to yield either to the strongest or to 
the most unscrupulous. No doubts, no perplexities, no 
hesitations ever trouble the minds of men like these; 
they press straight forward to the goal — to possess and 
to command, to command and to possess. The do¬ 
minion of the world is the stake, and they play for it. 
They do not really win it; they find it on the green 
oth, and pick it up when no one is looking at them. 
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What moral obligation would hinder them ? They are 
only governed by their own egotism. And the world 
believes in the strength of these heads that are not 
really strong; the world falls in love with these unscra- 
pulous gamblers, from whatever quarter they may i 
spring, to whatever faction they may belong. And pos- j 
sibly this may be the reason why so many humble 
philosophers, who have long been accustomed to pon¬ 
der over and weigh carefully the secret motives of every¬ 
thing pertaining to human existence, have ceased to' 
believe in popular enthusiasm, and dwell in an easy¬ 
going fashion in this beloved Babel of ours, without 
taking life too seriously. 

Spinello had listened to Madonna Fiordalisa’s con¬ 
fession, and had honestly made his own to her in return. 
The beautiful creature had learned by what means Luca 
Spinelli’s paternal love and Tuccio di Credi’s cunning 
hate had so wrought upon her lover as to force’him to 
yield, and how they had succeeded in wringing from 
him that “ Yes ” which was to make him happy for all 
the rest of his days. 

“ Poor woman!” exclaimed Fiordalisa, “ you ought 
to love her, n_ow.” 

Spinello shook his head sadly. 

“ Alas, that is not possible,” he replied, “ and she 
knows it.” 

“ What ? Have you had the courage to tell her so.” 

“ Yes, Madonna, it was my duty; though, indeed,” 
he added, “it may seem to you that it was also my 
duty to refrain from leading her to the altar. But you 
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know now how that was brought about. The state that 
I was in could not escape poor Ghita’s watchful eyes; 
she asked me what cares I had to trouble me, and how 
it was that nothing seemed to have the power, of re¬ 
moving them. Then I spoke, and opened my heart to 
her freely.” 

“ And she ?” 

! “ Poor Ghita! She understood me and she forgave 

me. And oh, Fiordalisa/her forgiveness is a burden to 
me. Would that she had hated me! Would that she 
had betrayed me! Believe me, I should have blessed 
her had she done so, even before I knew that you were 
restored to life, my sweet and beautiful love. To bury 
myself in my own grief without being a source of sorrow 
to her, to live amongst the phantoms of the past, leav¬ 
ing it to others to find their joys in the present — this 
was my resolve, this was my dream.” 

Fiordalisa answered not a word. She remained 
with her head bowed down in silent thought, and it 
seemed almost as though she were listening to the echo 
of Spinello Spinelli’s last words sounding in her own 
heart. 

The sun had now sunk behind the Pisan mountains, 
and the gentle breeze which was beginning to stir up- 
, wards from the plain, wafted to the young couple the 
balmy fragrance of the gardens near the town. 

“ And you, Fiordalisa,” murmured Spinello, after a 
long silence, “ did you sometimes think of your poor 
friend?” 

“ Always,” she replied in a faint voice. 
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“ My angel. And believe me, I was not unworthy 
of your thoughts. Each day of my miserable life has 
been one long dream of you, one perpetual memory — 
dear, in spite of its sadness — of my lost hopes. Oh, 
Fiordalisa, how deeply I have loved you, and how 
deeply I love you still! Bright smile of my youth, have 
I found you once again ? But now, alas, no" longer 
mine! The hatred of these miserable wretches has 
severed us. But are we indeed parted ? Shall not the 
love that has bound me to you from the day that I saw 
you first, and gave you my heart unreservedly, last 
eternally in my breast ? Hearken to me, Fiordalisa, soul 
of my soul ; it was fate that parted us; it is fate that 
brings us together again now. Was it not fate that led 
me to Pistoja ? And against the wish of that infamous 
wretch, Tuccio di Credi? Oh, that man, that man! 
How dearly shall he pay for his treachery! For know, 
I will kill him, I will kill him, as one kills a poisonous 
and dangerous reptile!” 

Fiordalisa shuddered at these threatening words. 

“ No, Spinello, no my friend, do not vow the death 
of anyone. It is your own Fiordalisa who asks this of 
you. Who are we, that we should set ourselves" up as 
judges when there is the hand of God ? And,” she 
added in a lower voice, “ are you and I so pure in the 
depths of out souls, as not to need pardon from the 
justice of men as well as from the mercy of God ?” 

“Ah !” he cried, struck by these words, and still more 
by the tone in which they were uttered. “You love me 
then, oh Fiordalisa. Do you love me—as I love you?” 
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The beautiful creature gave Spinello a look which 
revealed to him all the tumult in her heart, and cast 
herself into his arms. 

Moments of celestial happiness, who can describe 
your infinite sweetness ? Words breathed softly by lips 
that seem fearful lest their utterances should be over¬ 
heard by the air, who can repeat you ? Those two 
noble hearts which the malignity of mankind had di¬ 
vided were re-united at last, and were now mingling 
their overflowing thoughts with a loving fervor whose 
intensity the sad interval of longing and pain that they 
had passed through had only tended to increase. They 
loved once; they loved still. That period of misery: 
had completely passed away; those two hearts had 
never ceased to love. 

The moon which had just risen above the summit 
of the hill was now slowly ascending the blue vault of 
heaven. They stood there motionless, locked in each 
other’s arms, gazing into each other’s eyes with fond 
rapture. The nocturnal planet in shedding its rays 
upon these happy mortals, seemed as it were to enfold 
them in a veil of soft light* giving them the appearance 
of two marble figures, which having been grouped to¬ 
gether by the delicate feeling of some skilful sculptor,, 
clasped each other in an eternal embrace in the midst 
of the thick foliage of the wood — a charming spectacle, 
of love, and one indeed worthy of the gaze of the stars. 
Ye calm and peaceful nights of fair Tuscany, as ye 
gently descend upon the dark green slopes of thb hills, 
upon fair villages glimmering white in the distance. 
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and shining rivers winding through the valleys in sil¬ 
very curves, say, have ye ever cast your caressing rays 
upon a scene of such supreme happiness ? 

She in her rapt gaze at him, and he beholding, 
heaven itself in her eyes — each had forgotten all else 
besides. But what indeed is a true and strong love if 
it be not absolute forgetfulness ? To breathe the sweet 
fragrance of a beloved cheek, to feel twp soft white 
arms entwined around your neck — is not this a plunge 
into the infinite — an anticipation of the wondrous 
nirvdna of Indian philosophers? And above all, ifV 
you are surrounded by a complete silence, beguiling 
you into the illusion that you are being rocked upon 
the waves of .a shoreless ocean, whereon no storm ever - 
rages. r ^*lterfect_ joy j^naturallysjlent. This- state - oT^ * 
beatitude cannot be expressed; it is a sublime ineffable 
feeling which we cherish in our minds, only to remember 
by and by, when the evil days come upon us, with all 
their light darkened. 

' And then too, what need had they to reveal their 
thoughts to each other by speech, when a language far 
more eloquent and far more tender could be spoken by 
those caressing lips and loving eyes ? Thus they were 
silent, and everything was silent around them. Thp 
- only sound which broke the stillness was the distant 
chirping of the crickets, the gentle monotony of which 
did not fall harshly upon the ears of these two lovers, 
but harmonized well with their state of mute rapture, 
and seemed to be the voice of nature, the note of truth, 
saying to them: “You are living beings, not empty 
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“ Well, if this be so,” replied Spinello, “ I will await 
him with a firm heart.” 

“No; go, I implore you! He will be here soon. 
Perhaps indeed he has already returned, and is looking 
for me at this very moment.” 

“ I will go,” said Spinello, sighing. “ But do you 
not understand, Fiordalisa? Yesterday I overheard a 
stray sentence spoken by him to that wretch Tuccio di 
Credi. He said: ‘We will go/ And if he were to 
take you away from Colie Gigliato to-morrow? Where 
should I find you then, my adored one ?” 

“ It is true,” she replied, sorely perplexed. “ But 
you know Cia, that good peasant-woman. She loves 
me, I can confide in her, should it become necessary to 
do so. She will keep you informed of everything. But 
go now, for he must not find you here. It would be 
the ruin of us bbth.” ' , . 

“Yes, I will go. Good God!” murmured Spinello 
pressing his hands to his breast, which seemed as though 
it were well-nigh bursting with the grief of parting. 
“ The light of my eyes is here, and must I, alas! return 
to darkness ? When shall I see you again sweet lady?” 

“ To-morrow, if God permit. But do not come by 
day. Wait until the dead of night. Cia will come and 
let you in. I will find some pretext for going out into 
the garden.” 

“ And you will be prepared to follow me ?” 

“Yes; prepared for everything. May God have 
mercy upon me, for I love you and would do anything 
you ask me.” 
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They spoke in low tones, their hands clasped, and 
their cheeks close together, like two who fain would 
part and yet the strength of their affection hinders them. 

But in the meantime the sound was heard again in 
the shrubbery. Spinello seized his sword. 

“Hush!” she said, “he has certainly returned, and 

this is Cia coming to look for me.” 

* 

“ I will go and see,” whispered Spinello, preparing, 
to move. 

“ No, stay; she must not find you still here at this 
late hour! Good God! who knows what she will have 
thought of us already. And I must prepare her too to 
be in readiness to-morrow. Stay here until I have left 
you and reached the castle, then go towards the gate. 
If yoif.keep t<5 the left, you will find the stone steps.” 

And as she said these words, she departed. Spi¬ 
nello followed her for a little distance, as far as the end 
of the terrace, that he might press her hand and kiss it 
once again. She turned towards him with a rapid 
movement, kissed him on the forehead and fled. 

The young lover stood gazing longingly after her, 
ready to leave the spot as soon as she should have dis¬ 
appeared from view. But as he was on the point of 
departure, he heard a cry of terror which made his 
blood run cold, and immediately afterwards he beheld 
Madonna Fiordalisa running with all speed in the direc¬ 
tion of the terrace, like one who is being pursued. 

“Save me! Save me!” she cried, “he will kill 
me.” 

Spinello was as quick as lightning, sword in hand, 
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shadows, that which you feel is real and conscious joy, 
and not the illusion of a dream.” 

“ Oh love, love! How many hymns has the human 
heart lifted up in your praise in its ecstasies of poetic 
feeling! But you are so manifold and so vast, that no 
single form of art is sufficient to express you. You are 
not wholly contained in any one of our songs, because 
you include and comprehend them all. Shall I, a weak 
poet, attempt also to raise a hymn to your infinite 
power? No, rather will I shut my eyes, and contem¬ 
plate your miracles in the dim twilight of my recollec¬ 
tions ; I will evoke the beloved phantom which bears 
the closest resemblance to your own image, never yet 
portrayed by human brush or pen. Though for me, 
alas! the chirping of the crickets will not respond from 
afar, and the voice of nature, the sweet note of living 
truth, is mute to the ears of the poor story-teller. 

But while I, who remember too much, am.speaking, 
' and they who, oblivious of all around them, and living 
an eternity in the space of a few moments, are keeping 
silence, a rustling sound is heard among the foliage. 

Fiordalisa trembled at this sudden noise. Spinello 
started up and looked carefully around, listening atten¬ 
tively the while. Both of them remained for some 
time holding their breath that they might catch the 
slightest sound; she a little in advance, ready to quit 
the terrace, he just behind her with his hand on the 
hilt of his sword. 

/“It is nothing,” she said; “perhaps the wind 
among the branches.” 
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“ Ah !” he sighed, “ ’tis a sad life! To tremble, to 
hide ourselves. — And why? For you will come with 
me, my love, will you not ?” 

Fiordalisa di'ew nearer to Spinello but made no 
reply in words. 

“Tell me, I entreat you,” continued Spinello; “will 
you come ?” 

“ Yes; have no fear: I will go with you, she replied 
in great agitation; “ but, for the love of heaven, do not 
give way to your impatience, for of one thing you may 
rest assured,” she added, whispering in his ear, as 
though she blushed at the sound of her own words — 
“ I will not continue to live with that man.” 

Spinello clasped that adored head to his breast, and 
imprinted a kiss amidst the brown locks; but Fiorda¬ 
lisa was not entirely reassured, and still continued to. 
listen. 

“ It ‘is the wind rustling in the trees, as you said,” 
then murmured Spinello. “ What do you fear ? — but 
where is he at this moment ?” 

v “ I know not,” replied Fiordalisa. “ Possibly he 
may be still in the town, whither he went to greet an 
old friend.” 

“And a faithful servant,” added Spinello, bitterly. 
“ His trusty Tuccio di Credi, who has come to Pistoja 
on purpose to see him.” 

“ Ah ! perhaps to warn him of your presence,” said 
she, impelled by that instinct of divination which 
women possess in such cases. 
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“ Well, if this be so,” replied Spinello, “ I will await 
him with a firm heart.” 

“No; go, I implore you! He will be here soon. 
Perhaps indeed he has already returned, and is looking 
for me at this very moment.” 

“ I will go,” said Spinello, sighing. “ But do you 
not understand, Fiordalisa ? Yesterday I overheard a 
stray sentence spoken by him to that wretch Tuccio di 
Credi. He said: ‘We will go.’ And if he were to 
take you away from Colie Gigliato to-morrow ? Where 
should I find you then, my adored one ?” 

“It is true,” she replied, sorely perplexed. “ But 
you know Cia, that good peasant-woman. She loves 
me, I can confide in her, should it become necessary to 
do so. She will keep you informed of everything. But 
go now, for he must not find you here. It wbuld be 
the ruin of us both.” ' , 

“ Yes, I will go. Good God!” murmured Spinello 
pressing his hands to his breast, which seemed as though 
it were well-nigh bursting with the £rief of parting. 
“ The light of my eyes is here, and must I, alas! return 
to darkness ? When shall I see you again sweet lady?” 

“ To-morrow, if God permit. But do not come by 
day. Wait until the dead of night. Cia will come and 
let you in. I will find some pretext for going out into 
the garden.” 

“ And you will be prepared to follow me ?” 

“Yes; prepared for everything. May God have 
mercy upon me, for I love you and would do anything 
you ask me.” 
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They spoke in low tones, their hands clasped, and 
their cheeks close together, like two who fain would 
part and yet the strength of their affection hinders them. 

But in the meantime the sound was heard again in 
the shrubbery. Spinello seized his sword. 

“Hush!” she said, “he has certainly returned, and 

this is Cia coming to look for me.” 

* 

“ I will go and see,” whispered Spinello, preparing, 
to move. x 

' “No, stay; she must not find you still here at this 
late hour! Good God! who knows what she will have 
thought of us already. And I must prepare her too to 
be in readiness to-morrow. Stay here until I have left 
you and reached the castle, then go towards the gate. 
If yotf.keep to the left, you will find the stone steps.” 

And as she said these words, she departed. Spi¬ 
nello followed her for a little distance, as far as the end 
of the terrace, that he might press her hand and kiss it 
once again. She turned towards him with a rapid 
movement, kissed him on the forehead and fled. 

The young lover stood gazing longingly after her, 
ready to leave the spot as soon as she should have dis¬ 
appeared from view. But as he was on the point of 
departure, he heard a cry of terror which made his 
blood run cold, and immediately afterwards he beheld 
Madonna Fiordalisa running with all speed in the direc¬ 
tion of the terrace, like one who is being pursued. 

“Bave me! Save me!” she cried, “he will kill 
me.” 

Spinello was as quick as lightning, sword in hand, 
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he interposed himself between her and her invisible ad¬ 
versary. 

But just at that very moment, a man came out of 
the shrubbery and placed himself at the entrance of the 
terrace. Seen thus in the light of the moon, surrounded 
by the thick foliage, he had the appearance of a spectre. 

“ Who are you, Messere ?” he cried, in kccents full 
of wrath. “ Why do I find you with my wife at this 
midnight hour, and without my leave to enter my 
territory.” 

“Your wife!” Spinello Spinelli angrily exclaimed. 
“You speak, Messer Lapo Buontalenti, like the insolent 
robber that you are. Stand back, or, by the Holy 
Cross, I swear that this is your last hour.” 

But while he was thus forcing his enemy back, 
Spinello heard a sigh, and saw Madonna Fiordalisa 
sinking down on her side. 

“ Courage, Madonna,” said he; “ the wretch cannot 
harm you now. But what is this?” he continued, in a 
tone which had changed from boldness to fear on 
seeing, in Messer Lapo’s hand, the gleam of a dagger. 
“ Ah, coward! to strike a woman!” 

“ It is my right,” was Buontalenti’s reply.. “ In my 
own house I am judge, and punish without awaiting 
your good pleasure.’’ 

Then raising his voice, he cried: 

“ Ho! my followers!” 

“ Are you a judge ?” replied Spinello, “ then by the 
living God, I am the minister of divine justice in this 
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hour. And to you, Lapo Buontalenti; I' will render a 
hundredfold.” 

And with his sword drawn he flung himself upon 
Messer Lapo with such sudden force that the latter had 
not time to parry the blow and received it in the middle 
of his breast. Although the point of the sword broke 
against the leathern corselet that he wore, the violence 
of the shock felled him to the ground. Spinello sprang 
upon him with the agility of a tiger, and stooping over 
his prostrate form, plunged the broken stump of the 
sword into his enemy’s throat, before the latter had 
time to thrust a dagger into his side. 

Buontalenti’s followers had assembled at the noise 
of the disturbance. Cia was among the foremost of 
them. 

“ Holy Virgin!” she cried in terror. “ What is all 
this ? My lady ?”.... 

“ She is there, on the terrace. Go to her, my good 
woman, she needs your help,” said Spinello, starting to 
his feet with his broken sword in his hand. “ And you,” 
he added, turning to the men who were standing 
around in alarm at the scene of confusion in the dark¬ 
ness, and who were moreover in complete ignorance as 
to the nature and the number of their foes, “hasten 
immediately to the castle. Bring water, a litter, a 
couch, anything, in short, that you can find, whereon 
to lay your lady, who has been wounded by this 
wretch.” 

“My lady!” cried the peasant woman,,“my lady 
wounded! Ah, merciful God! Go, run quickly to do 

18 
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"V 

this good gentleman’s bidding. He is our mistress’s 
kinsman.” 

The poor woman knew not what she was saying; 
she spoke at random under the influence of fear. She 
had had some suspicion of the truth a few hours before, 
and now guessed more fully the sad tragedy which fate 
had brought to such a sorrowful climax. Whilst the 
servants, almost as much impressed by the tone of con¬ 
fidence in which the woman spoke as they were by the 
atrocious scene which had just taken place l>efore their 
very eyes, were retracing their steps in obedience to the 
stranger’s commands, Cia hastened to the side of her 
beloved mistress. 

Spinello did not follow her until he had cast a final v 
glance at his rival, who was stretdied lifeless on tfie 
ground, bathed in his own blood. 

“ Lapo Buontalenti,” he said “ God does not pay bn 
a Saturday, but He pays nevertheless. May He be_ 
pleased in His gracious mercy to pardon me for having 
ventured to make myself the minister of His justice.” 

- After saying these words he went towards the ter- . 
race, where Madonna Fiordalisa was lying with her 
head resting upon the faithful Cia’s lap. 

u Fiordalisa! my angel,” he exclaimed in a voice of 
anguish. 

“ Is it you, Spinello ?” she murmured, turning her 
face languidly towards him. “ Heaven be thanked! I 
had already begun to despair of seeing you.” 

“ My love, we shall be together always,” he replied, 
bending over her. 
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“ Always!” repeated the beautiful creature. “ Alas! 
It will be but for a short time. From henceforth, all is 
over with me. For see, that cruel man has wounded 
me — here.” 

While she was sneaking, she had laid her hand upon 
her breast, and now showed it to Spinello, stained with 
blood. 

' And so it was, alas! Messer Lapo Buontalenti, who 
had been lying in wait for her behind a bush, had 
darted out upon her suddenly, and wounded her almost 
without her perceiving it. The unfortunate woman, in 
endeavoring to avoid the thrust from the dagger which 
she saw gleaming in the darkness, had only succeeded 
by this movement of terror in slightly diverting the aim 
of her murderer. The weapon, which was to have 
wounded her in the middle of her breast, had pierced 
her side instead. 

The good woman had proceeded immediately to 
raise her body from its recumbent position to ease her 
breathing; but on seeing the drops of blood which 
flowed from Jier side, she hastened to loosen her attire; 
and, as soon as the servants brought the water, dipped 
a small cloth therein, which she carefully bound upon 
the wound. The cold shock seemed to restore the 
sufferer; but this temporary rally did not raise^the 
hopes of her loving attendants. Indeed the beautiful 
creature began to groan again almost immediately, 
and a few drops of blood appeared at the corners of 
/ her lips. 

Spinello tore his hair. 

18 * 
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“ Ah, it was through my fault, through my fault!” he 
cried, in his despair. 

“No, my love,” murmured Fiordalisa, “do not 
accuse yourself. It was fate. Why did I keep you 
here this evening? Good God! I was too greedy of 
this great happiness that has come to me. And after 
weeping for so long, after having been compelled for 
three long years to wear a lie on my face, whilst my 
heart was filled with grief! . . . despairing of ever seeing 
you again, loving you, and yet hating you . . . Forgive 
me, such hatred is only possible when there is love as 
deep as mine. And ought I to have driven you away 
just as I had found you ? Were you not mine ? Had 
you not just been restored to me ? And was I not to 
accept the gift that fate had offered to me ? I knew 
full well that he would kill me, but in this knowledge 
also lies my excuse. I love you! I love you!” 

A stream of blood interrupted her sorrowful confes¬ 
sion. 

“ Calm yourself, dear lady,” the peasant-woman 
said to her tenderly. “You are fatiguing yourself too 
much.” 

“ No, no; let me speak, my excellent Cia. I have 
so short a time left to live.” 

Spinello’s breast seemed well nigh bursting with 
convulsive sobs. 

“ Why do you grieve, my love ?” resumed Fiorda!- 
lisa. “ Will you not follow me ? I wish you to follow 
me. But hearken, this must not be brought about by 
your own act, let it be only at God’s good pleasure. 
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Pray to Him with all your soul, tell Him that your 
Fiordalisa would be too lonely without you. But no, I 
am cruel, live, my poor love, live for the sake of your 
children. All I ask of you is never to forget me. I 
will come and visit you every day if God permit; my 
thoughts will be ever near you. O Divine Mercy! 
How many things would I fain say to you, and life is 
.escaping from me!” . . . 

Cia sprinkled some water upon her face, which had 
the affect of restoring her slightly. 

“ What has become — of him ?” she added, turning 
to the peasant-woman. 

“ Oh, do not let your mind be troubled on his ac¬ 
count, my sweet lady. He is now rendering an account 
to God of all that he made you suffer.” 

“ You are right. He did indeed make me suffer 
most deeply — so deeply, that no human tongue could 
describe my anguish. I am guilty — but through his 
fault. May God have mercy upon his soul!” 

Then turning to Spinello, she said: 

“ My beloved, I wish your arms to support me.” 

Spinello hastened to fulfil her request. 

“ Send those men away, my good Cia, and leave me 
yourself, likewise, I entreat. There is' something I 
would say to Spinello.” 

Cia kissed her lady’s hand, and having dismissed the 
rest of the attendants, withdrew to the other side of the 
terrace. Spinello remained alone by the side of the 
dying woman, supporting her in his arms. 

“ Spinello, my love, place your hand here on my 
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heart. Oh, how sweet it would \have been to have 
N lived for ever like this! But God has not willed it so ; 
He will not have us love this life too well. Let us 
rather thank Him then for having given us at least this 
one hour. Is it not indeed enough ? At least we have 
loved each other, and it has been vouchsafed to me to 
forget everything else within your arms. See what a 
still night, and how gloriously the stars are shining ! 
And how fair will be the morrow! Ah, but it will not 
seem such in your eyes, my beloved. Though this 
valley should wear its sweetest smile in the light of the 
sun, you will see nought but darkness. Swear that this 
will be so, that I may die happy, for when the beloved 
one is no more, the world should hold nothing — noth¬ 
ing that has the power to wring love from the mourner 
who is left behind.” 

“ Oh, T cannot live without you,” said Spinello, in 
a voice choked with weeping. 

“ Live as I have desired you; live in spite of your 
sorrow; but remember, always with a longing in your 
heart for me! I should feel cold in the tomb if I had 
not your love. Alas, how sorrowful is death! I will 
not die! Let me have one day more! One hour, - only 
one more hour of life! Spinello, my betrothed, where 
are you ? Do not leave me! Do not leave me! Pray 
to God for me — for the soul of your own Fiordalisa.” 

The beautiful creature murmured a few words more, 
which were rendered inaudible by the blood that 
flowed from her lips; then her head fell back heavily 
into her lover’s arms. Alas, his burning tears were 
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powerless to arrest the life that was departing, and his 
despairing cries were lost in the vast silence of the 
night. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

I have already told you what a great affection that 
worthy gentleman Dardano Acciaiuoli bore to Spinello 
Spinelli. Having been originally struck by the painter’s 
extreme sadness, and subsequently astonished by the 
marvellous genius he displayed when his powers were 
put to the test, he had been touched upon a closer ac¬ 
quaintance by the goodness of the young man’s dis¬ 
position, which completely won his heart. And thus 
when Spinello left Florence, the old gentleman had also 
accompanied him in spirit during the course of his 
artistic triumphs in the various cities of Tuscany, which 
were at that time vieing with one another to secure liis 
services, in the same manner that some fond father 
watches from afar with the eyes of his love the success¬ 
ful progress of a favorite son. 

You can therefore imagine Messer Dardano’s feel¬ 
ings on reading one day a letter from Ghita, which an¬ 
nounced to him sorrowful tidings of her unfortunate 
husband. On his return to his native place after a long 
interval passed in aimless wanderings, Spinello had ap¬ 
peared before the mother of his children looking pale 
and emaciated; his hair had become nearly white, and 
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his mind seemed hopelessly confused. For poor Spi- 
nello had gone mad. 

Messer Dardano had had a kind of presentiment 
of this catastrophe a few months before, when Spinello 
had presented himself before him suddenly at Florence. 
He was then returning from Pistoja, without even hav¬ 
ing so much as put one stroke to the frescoes which the 
inhabitants of that city were so anxiously waiting for 
him to execute. Messer Dardano thought this conduct 
very strange, but when his proteg6 had been with him 
a few hours, he perceived that some sad misfortune had 
befallen him, which had not only overclouded his 
genius, tut almost, as it were, deprived him of the 
power of realizing even the depths of his own grief. 
His mood changed in the most fitful manner from tears 
to laughter; he talked at random, the end of his sen¬ 
tences had no connection with the beginning, sometimes 
indeed he never finished them at all. Messer Dardano 
sought to discover what secret sorrow was weighing 
upon his troubled mind, but he sought in vain. And 
Spinello Spinelli had quitted Florence, telling his patron 
that weighty matters demanded his presence elsewhere, 
amongst others the fulfilment of a vow. 

The worthy gentleman had striven hard to persuade 
him to remain with him for a few days longer, but he 
had finally slipped away without his knowledge, and 
recollecting the vow which he had spoken of, Messer 
Dardano imagined that he was about to betake himself 
to some famous shrine. Spinello’s great piety was well 
known to him; he had, moreover, heard of his chari- 
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table works in Arezzo, at which indeed the young painter 
labored with a zeal far in excess even of the custom of 
those days. So Messer Dardano resigned himself to 
his abrupt departure, reflecting inwardly: “ Foor young 
man! Let us hope that time, that great healer of all 
stricken souls, may bring some slight measure of balm 
to his grief, and that his genius will not suffer from the 
shofck he has endured, for that would indeed be a 
deplorable evil.” 

Monna Ghita’s letter recalled to Messer Dardano 
Acciaiuoli’s mind all its former fears. He had not only *' 
been Spinello’s unfailing friend and protector, but was ' 
also one of the witnesses for the young couple at their v 
marriage, and therefore he considered it most natural 
that the painter’s wife should turn to him for help in 
this hour of domestic sorrow. He made up his mind 
at once; and the day after receiving the poor woman’s 
letter journeyed with the utmost speed to Arezzo, that 
he might ascertain how he could best aid the sorrowful 
family. 

On arriving at that town, almost the first object that 
struck his gaze was the gloomy countenance of Tuccio 
di Credi. The wretched man was poorly and shabbily 
attired, yet Messer Dardano recognized him at once. 

As you will doubtless remember, Tuccio was Spinello’s 
inseparable companion on the occasion of his first visit 
to Florence. He it was, too, to whom Messer Dardano 
had applied for information as to the cause of the grief 
Of the young man who went daily to sit in the square 
of Santa Maria Novella; he also acted as the painter’s 
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assistant during the time when he was occupied in. 
executing the frescoes in the church of San Nicol6 in 
the Via della Scala, so that it was impossible that Mes¬ 
ser Dardano. should forget him easily < 

“Tuccio di Credi!” he exclaimed, advancing tow¬ 
ards him. “ How fortunate I am to meet you, thus, 
iihmediately on my arrival in Arezzo!” 

Tuccio di Credi, who had caught sight pf Messer 
Dardano before that gentleman had perceived him, 
would gladly have eluded him. But, as it not unfre- 
quently happens that those very precautions which we 
take to avoid meeting a person are the means of caus¬ 
ing us to run directly against him, instead of being able 
to escape from his observation, he approached him as 
if drawn towards him like a snake is to its charmer. 

“ Messere,” said he, “ I am distressed at presenting 
myself before you in this miserable condition.” 

“ Oh, never mind; this is not the time to think 
about a trifle like that!” exclaimed Acciaiuoli. “ How 
is our beloved Spinello ? I have come hither entirely 
on his account.” ' 

“Messere,” the other faltered in confusion. “I 
have not seen him for a long time.” 

“ What! Are you not working with Kim ?” 

“No, Messere; we parted company just after he 
had finished painting in the Campo Santo at Pisa. Did 
you not know this ?” 

“ I! no. Spinello did not tell me anything about 
it. But I hope that you have not quarrelled ?” 

“ I bear him no ill-will, for my part,” replied Tuccio 
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di Credi. “We had a dispute about some trifling mat¬ 
ter, in which the fault was on my side. I then suggested 
leaving him, and he let me go. Indeed I was of but 
little use to him. And ever since that day I have been 
wandering here and there throughout the whole of 
Tuscany, in search of work.” 

“ And have you succeeded in finding any ?” 

“ Alas, no, Messere ! In spite of the best will in the 
world, I have failed utterly. What can I do ? Every¬ 
one is not bom under a lucky star, and mine was cer¬ 
tainly a most evil one.” - 

“ Then are you without work ?” 

“ Alas, Messere, I am!” 

“ But I imagine that Spinello works still.” 

“ Yes,” replied Tuccio di Credi. “ Though the fact 
of his being able to do so passes my comprehension, for,, 
as you have probably heard, he has gone mad.” 

“ I heard a rumor thereof, but let us hope that it 
may be exaggerated,” said Messer Dardano. 

“ Heaven grant that it may be as you say!” ex¬ 
claimed Tuccio di Credi, making to himself a fine 
mental reservation, which Messer Dardano naturally 
could not perceive. 

“Yes, indeed,” the latter resumed; “we must all 
wish that. Perhaps, however, it may be nothing more 
than his habitual melancholy; for, as you know, Tuccio, 
our friend has ever been inclined to sadness. It must 
be the same mental disorder that he used to suffer 
from when he was in Florence. There are some kinds 
of grief, which, when they have once taken possession 
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of our minds, are always apt to return, and there is no 
possibility of banishing them completely.” 

“ lie knows nothing!” Tuccio di Credi inwardly re¬ 
flected, on hearing Messer Dardano’s words. 

Then he continued aloud: 

“ Messere, how long is it since you have ^een 
Spinello ?” 

“ I last saw him on his return from Pistoja to Flor¬ 
ence. Even then our poor friend must have already 
begun to fall a prey to his melancholy thoughts, for he 
failed to execute anything in that city, thereby disap¬ 
pointing the hopes of all. How on earth can it have 
happened ? I can form no idea. But, ah! I had for¬ 
gotten that you had left him.” 

/ “ As I told you, Messere, we parted from each other 
before he went to Pistoja.” _ 

“ I hope that the separation will not be a lasting 
one,” said Acciaiuoli. “ If Spinello has done you any 
wrong, it is your duty to forget it. If, on the other 
hand, the fault was on your side, you must ask his par- 
dori, and endeavor to renew your former friendship.” 

“ He knows nothing,” again said Tuccio to himself. 
“ Heaven grant that the other may know nothing 
either!” 

' “ Then we are agreed,” Messer Dardano continued. 
“ I will speak to him about you. I will arrange this 
matter. Young man, coolnesses such as these ill be¬ 
come disciples of the same art, who, like yourselves, 
have formerly dwelt together in harmony. Life is too 
full of troubles already, do not let us increase them by 
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the addition of our own petty strifes. Shall I see you 
again this evening ?” 

“ Certainly,” said Tuccio di Credi. “You are most 
good to me! I will come to you, if you will permit 
me.” 

“ No,” replied Messer Dardano. “ It is possible 
that I may remain with our friend, and it would not be 
fitting that I should appoint a meeting with you at his 
house. I will be in the Piazza del Duomo after the 
hour of vespers. Will that suit you ?” 

“ I. will meet you there, Messere. And let me thank 
you once more for your good intentions in my behalf.” 

a Eh, what! You have nothing to thank me for. 
I shall indeed rejoice most heartily if I am able to put 
an end to this wretched misunderstanding, for I feel 
sure that it is nothing more serious.” 

And having spoken these words, which will enable 
you to form some slight idea of the goodness of his 
heart, Messer Dardano set forth for Spinello’s house. 
Tuccio di Credi likewise went his way, well satisfied with 
the interview, during which it had become evident that 
his fellow-artist knew nothing of his machinations. 

“ It is strange,” he thought, “ it is strange that he 
should have discovered nothing. Though indeed who 
was there to tell him? Certainly not Buontalenti, for 
he must have suffered himself to be taken completely 
unawares, and to have been slain like a dog. It is true, 
that before dying himself he managed to deal his wife 
her death-blow, which was him all over. Poor Ma¬ 
donna Fiordalisa! To think that it should have ended 
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thus! And it is certain that neither could she have had 
any time to tell her former lover of the share that I had 
in her resurrection. Ah, Madonna Fiordalisa, it was 
all your own doing! Had you not taken that insane 
fancy to our friend Spinello, Mastro Jacopo would have 
bestowed yoOr hand upon me, his earliest disciple! 

■: And I, (who knows ?) I also might have become a mas¬ 

ter. They say that love works miracles. A plague 
upon that cursed Spinello! He is lucky even in 
the midst of his misfortunes. He has lost his love 
twice over; he has gone mad; and yet in spite of it all 
hiagenius has not deserted him!” 

» Tuccio di Credi having sought unsuccessfully for 

work in all the cities of Tuscany, had finally retraced his 
steps to Arezzo; and the being forced to return in such 
an evil plight to his own native place, which he had left 
with so many ambitious projects in his heart, made him - 
feel his adverse fortune still more keenly. The only 
hope that sustained him in this bitter return, was that he 
might take up his abode with Parri della Quercia, the • 
most modest, though by no means, the least worthy, of 
all the scholars of Mastro Jacopo da Casentino. But 
, here again bad-luck awaited him. Parri della Quercia 
was dead, and consequently Mastro Jacopo’s studio was 
clQsed for ever. Yet, though Parri was dead, Spinello 
had returned — a piece of intelligence which sounded 
most disagreeably in the ears of Tuccio di Credi. And 
so distasteful did the possibility of a meeting with his 
former companion appear to him, that he was on the 
point of quitting the city, though he lcnew not whither 
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to betake himself. But the news of Spinello’s arrival 
was followed almost immediately by that of his mad¬ 
ness ; and this calamity seemed a most natural one to 
Tuccio after what he had heard from other sources 
touching the tragedy of Colie Gigliato. He therefore 
changed his mind, and remained in Arezzo. His meet¬ 
ing with Messer Dardano had thus been a most fortu¬ 
nate dne, for he trusted to be able to learn from him 
somewhat of the current of Spinello’s thoughts, and 
what assistance he would be likely to obtain from him: 

Spinello was out when Messer Dardano reached 
his house. But that gentleman was in nowise discon¬ 
certed at his protege’s absence, since it afforded him 
an opportunity of talking freely with Monna Ghita. 

He found her sorrowful, yet resigned. None of the 
particulars of the sad affair had reached the poor 
woman’s ears, but she had guessed everything instinct¬ 
ively. A man can ill disguise his feelings from the 
wife of his bosom, and Spinello, who never attempted 
to conceal anything, had allowed Monna Ghita to dis¬ 
cover more than she had any desire to learn. This 
' good creature belonged to that class of women whose 
nature it is to suffer in silence — to shut themselves up' - 
as it were, within the circle of their own natural duties, 
finding in their fulfilment a sufficient compensation for 
all the disench'antments of life. Doubtless an existence 
passed in This manner is one of sacrifice, but we must 
not exaggerate the greatness of this sacrifice in the at¬ 
tempt to do justice to its merits. It is often a question v 
of temperament, oftener still of education. Those in- 
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dividuals who have been accustomed from their very 
earliest years to coldness, harsh treatment, want of af¬ 
fection, and to open injustice, both at the hands of 
mankind and of fate, acquire by slow degrees a com¬ 
plete self-mastery, which not only resists every misfor¬ 
tune and renders suffering less acute, but enables them 
to soar to the heights of heroism — sometimes even, 
should the necessity thereof arise, making martyrdom 
itself appear beautiful. 

And lest by arguing thus, I should seem to lessen 
the value of Ghita Bastianelli’s sacrifice, I would have 
you remember that the sacred cause of truth is far 
above all the artifices of rhetoric and all the illusions of 
sentiment, and also that moderate praise is the tribute 
best befitting the more lowly virtues. Blessed are the 
meek, and blessed likewise are they who have learnt to 
be content with little. The violet which lies hidden 
amidst the foliage at the foot of the rock, displays no 
gaudy colors to attract the eye of the wayfarer, though 
the soft and delicate fragrance that it sheds around 
may cause him to stay his steps. And those blest 
spirits who fulfil their duties without the smallest 
shadow of self-glorification, seek not for fulsome praise, 
its bestowal indeed would only oppress and sadden 
them. 

Why then should I exalt the merits of Ghita Bas¬ 
tianelli’s character to heights beyond the reach of her 
own knowledge ? It is certain, however, that to a 
man like Spinello, loaded with honors, and oppressed 
by sorrows as great as his honors, this woman was a 
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most fitting helpmate. Noble Victims of misfortune, 
souls who have received your death-blow in the battle 
of life, may it likewise be your lot to be tended in your 
last moments by some humble companion, who will 
not aggravate the pain of your wounds although she 
may not be able to heal them. Soldiers, who have 
been struck by a random shot, thinkers whose brains 
have given way beneath the absorbing stress of their 
researches, doughty champions, whom the world has 
abandoned upon the arena, do you not meet with this 
gentle consolation in the wards of the hospital, where 
the excitements, the triumphs and the hopes of your 
lives are doomed to find a melancholy end ? Does not 
the tranquil and loving smile of the sister of charity — 
a woman like your mother, who is dead, like your 
. sister, who is far away, like her whom you loved, who 
is now the wife of another — make your last day upon 
earth less sorrowful ? Yet this woman is performing 
in her quiet and unpretending manner a task of the 
most sublime charity, she has renounced all the joys of 
life, taking its sorrows alone as her portion; but she 
- would not understand you, or else would smile with 
that sweet" smile which is all her own, if you were to 
make that goodness which is her daily habit the sub¬ 
ject of a hymn of praise. 

Messer Dardano Acciaiuoli learnt from Monna 
Ghita howjapinello had returned to his native place 
with a sadly-altered appearance, and how his mind — 
always disposed to melancholy — had become suddenly. 
distraught. The only light which illumined its dark 
, 19 
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recesses was kindled by the inspiration of his art, but 
this only shone in transient glimmers at such times 
when the man was actually’at work, mounted upon 
his scaffolding, with his palette and brushes in his 
hand. In these moments Spinello was himself again, 
and though his former boldness of execution was gone, 
together with those bright flashes of sudden inspiration 
which afford the beholder a glimpse of the inward, 
never-ending conflict between the mechanism of art, 
and the idea which urges on the artist to heights yet 
uhattained; still the genius was ever there, and where 
that is there must needs be light. But when.poor Spi¬ 
nello came down from his scaffolding He was quite a 
different being, and he fell a prey not so much to the 
excited frenzy of the madman, as to the pitiable imbe¬ 
cility of the fool. 

Messer Dardano listened to this lamentable account 
of his poor friend with the utmost sorrow, and endeav¬ 
ored to console the excellent woman to the best of his 
ability. In the meantime she showed him her two 
sons, Parri and Forzore, upon whom she lavished all 
the treasures of her affection. 

“ They are my greatest comfort, and the source of 
all my strength,” said Monna Ghita. ‘‘When I feel 
that my heart is about to sink beneath its weight of 
sorrow, I look at those two fair little heads. This one 
joy God has vouchsafed to me, and what He gives, no 
man can take away.” 

The calmness and resignation which Ghita dis¬ 
played won Messer Dardano’s respectful admiration* 
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and taking her hand, he raised it in true knightly 
fashion to his lips. 

“ God bless and keep you, Madonna,” he said. 
“ While you have such consolations as these, you can 
never deem yourself utterly forlorn.” 

After saying this, Messer Dardano left the house in 
order to go in search of Spinello, who at that time was 
painting in the church of Sant’ Agnolo. 

I cannot pause at this late period of my story to re¬ 
late at full length the affecting meeting which took place 
between the old Florentine gentleman and his proteg£. 
As soon as the latter saw Messer Dardano appear upon 
the scaffolding, he rose hastily from the trestle whereon 
he was seated, and cast himself weeping into his arms. 

“ Come, come, my boy,” said his old friend. “ Do 
not agitate yourself without a cause, for, after all, is it 
strange that I should wish to see and embrace you once 
more before I am gathered to my fathers ? I am up¬ 
wards of seventy years of age, which, according to 
ancient writers, is the span of life allotted to man here 
befow; and every day beyond that period is an extra 
gift, upon the bestowal of which we must not reckon.” 

While Messer Dardano was talking in this manner, 
in the hope of diverting Spinello’s mind from more sor¬ 
rowful memories, he eyed his young friend closely. 
Alas! he would scarcely have recognized him, if, in¬ 
stead of finding him at his accustomed post of honored 
labor, he had met him by chance in the street. Spi- 
nello’s cheeks were pale and emaciated, his eyes sunken, 
and his hair thickly sprinkled with white — in a word, 
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he was a complete wreck. The, only sparks of youth 
and vigor remaining to him shone forth from those very 
eyes, but alas, their light too seemed uncertain and de¬ 
lusive, as though it had been kindled there by the influ¬ 
ence of some passing excitement — possibly it might 
even be the gleam of insanity. 

But Messer Dardano, fearing lest a prolonged gaze 
might lead his young friend to suspect him of drawing 
a comparison between the state he now found him in 
and his former one, soon turned his eyes away from the 
artist to examine his paintings. The scaffolding upon 
which he had mounted, extended from the arch of the 
presbytery to that of the choir, and Spinello’s frescoes 
decorated the space by the side of the high altar. I 
have already mentioned that the church was called 
: Sant’Agnolo, and should now explain that that name 
had been given to it by a species of antonomasia , the 
building being in reality dedicated to the first and the 
most glorious of all the celestial spirits — Saint Michael 
the archangel. Hence the subject of Spinello’s fresco 
was the saint’s most noble exploit the defeat of the 
rebel angels — and the artist had chosen that critical 
moment when, during the rapid descentof these spirits 
towards the earth, they become changed into devils. 
Saint Michael, terrible and mighty in his bearing, stands 
forth prominently on high, the archangel being depicted 
while engaged in fierce combat with the old serpent with 
seven heads and ten horns, whom we may well believe 
1 to have been a most horrible monster, and whose 
natural hideousness must moreover have been greatly 
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increased at that moment by the disastrous plight in 
which he found himself. 

Messer Dardano marvelled greatly in his own mind 
at the extraordinary imagination of which the artist had 
given proof. Perhaps even a greater amount than he 
had ever yet shown, for it must be borne in mind, that 
hitherto the scholar of Mastro Jacopo da Casentino had 
won great renown from the excellent manner in which 
he depicted subjects of a more quiet nature, as well as 
from his skill in imparting a sad and solemn expressive¬ 
ness to groups consisting of but few figures, and in the 
simple grace of his madonnas and his saints there was 
something that was almost divine. Indeed, the one of 
his works which had always been held in the highest 
repute, had for its subject the Blessed Virgin presenting 
a rose to the Infant Christ, painted by him in Saint 
Stephen, without the walls of Arezzo. The fame of 
this painting, in fact, was destined to survive both the 
church and its author, for when the former was de¬ 
stroyed in 1561, the inhabitants of Arezzo, wholly disre¬ 
garding both difficulty and cost, caused the fresco to be 
cut out of the wall, and securing it carefully and skil¬ 
fully, they removed it within the city, where it was 
afterwards known by the somewhat incorrect designa- 
~ tion of Madonna del Duomo. 

Thus, quite contrary to his usual custom, and also 
to the natural bent of his genius, Spinello was now de¬ 
veloping a tendency towards the ghastly and the fan¬ 
tastic. And while Messer Dardano was gazing at the 
fresco, he also paused himself to contemplate the fall of 
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the angels with a satisfied eye, almost as though he ex¬ 
pected that it would prove to be his masterpiece. 
Could he, moreover, have had an inward eonviction 
that it might be the last work that he would ever 
execute ? 

“ Look, Messere,” he said, when he had unfolded to 
His friend the idea of the composition. “ I have not 
much more to do. That empty space which you see 
in the centre is for Lucifer. I began with Saint Michael, 
and have left this great enemy until the last. I shall 
meditate upon his expression and the attitude of his 
figure to-night, and no doubt finish the painting to¬ 
morrow.” 

“ What ?” exclaimed Messer Dardano. “ Have you 
worked without the aid of cartoons ?” 

“Yes, Messere. In this fresco I have followed my 
inspiration alone. When I first began it, in order to 
give the members of the Confraternity some idea of my 
subject, I sketched it roughly in red, only painting a 
small piece of the composition thoroughly, by way of 
pattern. They were pleased with the conception; and 
entrusted me with the work.” 

Spinello had not told the whole truth concerning 
this affair, for the very sufficient reason that he did not 
know it himself. His absent manner, his vacant air, 
with several other signs that he manifested of his brain 
being disordered, had caused the Confraternity of Sant' 
Agnolo to hesitate for some time before giving him the 
commission. In order, therefore, to satisfy themselves 
that the artist still retained his former skill, and would 
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not produce a work which they might afterwards find 
it necessary to cancel, they insisted that he should first 
- sketch the design thereof upon the wall. And Spinello, 
who when seated upon his trestle was always himself 
again, had made the drawing they required, and earned 
thereby the praise of them all as well as an immediate 
commission ttf execute the fresco. 

That day Spinello Spinelli, wishing to devote as much 
time as possible to his honored guest, left off work con¬ 
siderably before his usual time. Messer Dardano 
strove hard to distract his young friend’s mind from 
sorrowful thoughts by confining their conversation al¬ 
most entirely to the subject of art. Spinello followed 
the thread of the discourse readily enough at first, and 
spoke of the various ideas that he had in his head for 
future works. But by degrees his mind began to stray, 
and an hour later Messer Dardano became aware that 
he had only an unfortunate imbecile for his companion. 

When they arrived at the house, where the dinner 
was awaiting them, Monna Ghita made a sad gesture 
to Acciaiuoli, as though to say : " You can now see for 
yourself, Messere, the melancholy state to which he is 
reduced!” , 

In truth, poor Spinello seemed no longer to know 
what he was doing. Work alone had the power to lift 
the shadows from his mind; and when his daily task 
was over, they again gathered thickly around it. It 
was a strange form of madness, was it got ? But if it 
were not strange, it would not be madness. 

Whilst they were seated at table, Messer Dardano 
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mentioned the name of Tuccio di Credi, and Spinello 
spoke of the latter as of a friend from whom he had 
just parted with a fraternal shake of the hand. 

“ Excellent Tuccio!” he said, “ Why is he not 
with us too ?” 

“ He was afraid to present himself,” replied Messer 
Dardano. “ He has returned in most impoverished 
circumstances. Would you believe it? He has not 
been able to find means of subsistence in any of the 
schools throughout all the cities of Tuscany!” 

“ Find means of subsistence!” exclaimed Spinello. 

“ What need had he to seek to do so ? Was not my 
school enough for him ?” 

Messer Dardano, who perceived that the thoughts 
of his friend were again beginning to ramble, quietly 
continued the conversation. 

“ You will remember, my dear Spinello, that some 
time back, Tuccio made up his mind to quit your ser¬ 
vice. J He feared that he was of no use to you. Al- ' 
though his genius may not be of a Very high order, he 
nevertheless possesses a considerable amount of self- 
respect. It is a malady to which the poor are pecul¬ 
iarly subject,” he added, “ and it needs kind treatment 
for its cure. Will you take him back again into your 
bottega ?” 

“ I cannot remember ever having sent him away 
from it,” replied Spinello. " I shall be very glad if he 
will return.” 

“ That is right,” cried Acciaiuoli. “ Then he shall 
do so at once. \Your heart is ever in the right place.” 
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That same evening while Messer Dardano was 
walking with his host in the Piazza del Duomo, he 
caught sight of Tuccio di Credi, and made a sign to 
him to approach, which the latter promptly obeyed. 

“ Here is Tuccio di Credi,” said Messer Dardano. 

Spinello started at his words. Then- raising his 
eyes, he greeted his former companion. 

“ Good-evening, Tuccio!” he said, holding out his 
hand. 

“ Good-evening, Master!” the other replied, timidly 
' extending his own, and casting his eyes down to the 
ground, as though in deep thankfulness to Messer Dar¬ 
dano for his benevolent intercession. 

“ The matter is quite settled,” the old gentleman 
said. “To-morrow you are to go back to work with 
our excellent friend, Spinello. You were friends once, 
and in your hearts have never ceased to be such. To 
you, Tuccio, it will be of immense benefit to work with 
so great a man. He, for his part, will be glad to have 
your assistance once more, as in the old days — a part¬ 
nership which was so profitable to you both.” 

Messer Dardano was indeed most heartily glad that 
peace was restored between them, not so much because 
this had been brought about through his instrumen¬ 
tality, as on account of the advantage that he antici¬ 
pated would accrue therefrom to Spinello. 

“Tuccio is a very sensible fellow,” he thought, 
“and knows the disposition of his old companion 
thoroughly. He will be better able to control him 
than any other. Our poor friend now more than ever 
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needs someone who understands him, and who can 
give him comfort and support in his hours of trial. 
Heaven be praised!” exclaimed the old gentleman in 
conclusion, “ I can now leave Arezzo with a more tran¬ 
quil heart!” 


CHAPTER XIV. 

The following morning Spinello repaired to the 
church of Sant’ Agnolo at an early hour. He was im¬ 
patient to begin to paint his Lucifer in the space left 
vacant for him upon the tntonaco . 

“ Are you not coming too ?” he said to Acciaiuoli, 
as he was starting. 

’ “ No, not yet; I will come by-and-by with Tuccio 
di Credi, and by so doing, I shall reap the advantage 
of seeing your Lucifer already sketched.” 

“ And painted too, provided you only tarry for twa 
or three hours,” said Spinello. “ It will be an entirely 
new conception of Lucifer. Last night again he ap¬ 
peared to me in a dream, as beautiful as it is meet that 
the angel who first gave to men the example of pride 
should be. For whence, I say, could pride have 
first had its source in Lucifer? It could not have 
been on account of some special mark of favor shown 
him by God, for we must believe that He loves all His 
creatures equally; and, therefore, I am persuaded that 
the reason that this angel was so exalted by pride was 
because of his exceeding beauty.” 
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Messer Dardano was unable to follow this subtle 
reasoning. For if it be granted that God has no prefer¬ 
ences, we must also admit that He would not in that 
case have made Lucifer (whom the Jews called Helel) 
more beautiful than the other spirits created by Him at 
the same time. Yet, on the other hand, since so many 
generations of painters had worked according to the in¬ 
spirations of their own fancy in representing scenes 
from the history of the Old Testament, one might 
, well allow men who had fashioned the Creator Him- 

/ 

self after their own image, to take the same liberty with 
His less noble creatures. 

Moved by the above reasons, and by others that 
occurred to him of a similar nature, Messer Dardano 
praised greatly the conception of his friend Spinello. 
For, after all is said and done, painting has a-system of 
philosophy peculiar to itself, which is no whit inferior 
to any other. I mean the science of contrasts, and 
these contrasts, precisely from the very impression that 
they make upon the eye of the beholder, present matter 
for profound thought. A beautiful Lucifer! Does not 
this, astonish you ? Does not a discordance like this, 

, which the painter must certainly have produced inten¬ 
tionally, induce us to reflect, that possibly the evil 
spirit may not really have deserved his sad fate ? And 
then, being at once met by the difficulty, that it is im¬ 
possible that the Almighty should either commit an un¬ 
just action Himself, or suffer one of His pufe and per¬ 
fect spirits (as are without doubt the holy angels) to do 
so, we are naturally drawn to the conclusion that the 
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artist, in bestowing upon Lucifer such exceeding 
beauty, intended thereby the more strongly to mark 
his depravity. And then we are further struck by the 
analogy between the sons of God and the sons of men, 
it being so necessary to make a distinction in both cases 
between the outward beauty and the inward. “ Alas !” 
says the philosopher. “ See what a sad use the creature 
makes of the gifts of the Creator! Even Lucifer, one 
of the elect spirits highly favored by God, must needs 
ruin himself through his own ambition! He, the most 
beautiful of all the immortals, was destined to precede 
* in his Tall the subsequent fall of man, and in spite of his 
great external comeliness, the canker was eating away 
his soul, as is the case with so'many human beings that 
we know of.” 

“ Good indeed!” Messer Dardano exclaimed when 
Spinello had concluded his remarks. “ Carry out your 
own idea, Master. We will come and admire the 
result.” 

Fired by his conception, the' painter set to work. 
I think that I have already told you (but if not, I tell 
you now) that our skilful workman lived more than two 
hundred years before the famous Luca Giordano. The 
latter, who was one of the most delicate and imagina¬ 
tive of artists, received from his contemporaries the 
nickname of Luca Fa. Presto, because in order that he 
might the more rapidly give form and color to the 
beautiful thoughts which filled his mind, he was in the 
habit of working with the most impetuous haste, using 
both his hands in painting, seemingly as though he 
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feared that the time would fail him to execute all that 
his brain conceived. Spinello Spinelli did not paint 
with two brushes at once—at least history does not tell 
us so, and I must not encroach upon its rights. But I 
can say with truth, that in swiftness and readiness of 
hand he excelled any of the other artists of,his time — 
a fact which not only accounts for his having succeeded 
in finishing so many admirable works, but which may 
further serve to justify future chroniclers, should they 
think proper to maintain that his life was even shorter 
than I have ventured to make it. 

Lucifer was already sketched upon the intonaco; all 
that now remained to be done was to put on the color. 
Spinello continued to work with the greatest rapidity. 
He had completely finished the body, and was just 
about to begin to paint the face, when Messer Dardano 
appeared upon the platform, followed by Tuccio di 
Gredi—- a lost sheep now in the act of returning to the 
fold. _ 

x So absorbed was Spinello in his work, that he did 
not even see them. The fever of art burned in his veins, 
and seemed well-nigh to set on fire the very brush in 
his fingers. He was indeed a wonderful artist! And 
to those who knew the story of his great sorrows, his 
genius seemed still more surprising. 

Tuccio di Credi looked at the picture and felt a thrill 
pass through his veins. The Fall of the Rebel Angels 
was indeed a perfect miracle, both as regards concep¬ 
tion and execution. The archangel Michael towered . 
on high, armed for the fight like some paladin of old, 
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and firm enough in bearing, migbty enough in attack 
to overthrow an enemy at every blow. In fact, at that 
* moment, the battle might be looked upon as ended. 
How indeed could the angel who had vanquished and 
hurled into the abyss Lucifer, the most powerful of his 
adversaries, fail to obtain a victory over a serpent, even 
" though this monster possessed seven heads and ton 
horns? In his treatment of the fallen angel, Spinello 
had likewise displayed singular genius. There would 
have been something wanting in the composition — it 
would not have fully expressed the grand idea of the 
story, had Saint Michael been represented while still en¬ 
gaged in combat with the greatest of his foes. But at the 
critical moment chosen by the artist, Lucifer was van¬ 
quished ; he was in the very act of falling into the abyss. 
And how fitting was the place assigned to him in the very 
'■ centre of the picture! For although the triumph be¬ 
longed tp Michael, yet the chief actor in the drama was 
Lucifer, he being the victim of this appalling catas¬ 
trophe. 

.» The two new-comers stood motionless, gazing at 

this awful scene; Messer Dardano in an ecstasy of ad¬ 
miration ; Tuccio di Credi overwhelmed with rage and 
disappointment, and devoured by envy at the sight of 
this fresh proof of marvellous genius — a genius which 
'was proof even against the severest shocks. 

But lo! at that very moment, what a strange thing 
, was happening! As Lucifer's face gradually assumed 
form and color beneath the strokes of the artist’s brush, 
its beauty increased in proportion, and with this beauty 
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a likeness started into being, the sight of which filled 
the miserable Tuccio di Credi with horror and dismay, 
bathing him from head to foot in drops of cold sweat. 

It was strange to see —it was stranger still to relate. 
This painter, who in spite of his unbounded genius, and 
of his ardent love, by which genius is generally doubled 
— nay rather increased a hundred-fold, had never suc¬ 
ceeded yet in painting the portrait of the woman whom 
he so passionately worshipped,—this painter, who had 
been seized with this strange caprice moving him to re¬ 
present Lucifer as a being endowed with extraordinary 
beauty, was now reproducing in the face of the rebel 
angel the divine image of Madonna Fiordalisa. 

In obedience to what feeling was the hand of Spi- 
nello acting at that moment ? Was he working with 
the full consciousness of what he w*as doing, or merely 
following some hidden and fatal impulse? Certainly, 
since in his eyes the face of Madonna Fiordalisa was 
the supreme type of earthly beauty, it would be natural 
to infer that, when called upon to represent some perfect 
being, he would be instinctively led to portray the line¬ 
aments of his dead love. But in that case, why, 
amongst all those countenances of Madonnas and saints 
that he had so often painted, and in which the desire to 
attain perfection would have been so natural, had this 
beautiful and adored image never found expression ? 
Must we not rather believe that some mysterious power 
guided his brush, and enabled him thus to paint, for 
the first time, the beloved face whose likeness he had 
never before been able to grasp, in spite of all his pas - 
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sionate endeavors ? And does not this opinion gather 
strength from the very eccentricity itself which thus 
brought Madonna Fiordalisa’s features to the point of 
his brush, at the very moment when he was endeavor- 
' ing to express the beauty of an evil spirit ? 

As I have already said, Tuccio was seized with a 
cold and clammy terror at the sight of the strange 
work which was progressing beneath the artist’s strokes. 
It was Madonna Fiordalisa, in very truth, who thus ap¬ 
peared before him. Madonna Fiordalisa with eyes 
flashing with scorn; Madonna Fiordalisa who was 
being hurled to the realms of the dead, breathing 
curses upon those who had conquered her. As he re¬ 
flected upon the terrible contrast between the aspect of 
the fallen angel and the human recollection that it was 
calling into being, Tuccio fairly shuddered with fear. 
Had he been able to escape, how gladly would he 
have done so. 

And turning his head involuntarily, he cast a furtive 
glance at the aperture through which they had ascended. 
Just at that moment however, Messer Dardano took 
him in a friendly manner by the arm. 

“ See, Tuccio,” he said. “ How beautiful is this 
fallen angel! In fact, if we were ignorant of the idea 
which the artist intended to express, we might almost 
reproach him with having made Lucifer too beautiful 
to represent the spirit of evil.” 

“ Yes, too beautiful,” faltered Tuccio, who had be¬ 
come quite livid with terror. 

“ What is the matter with you ?” hastily asked 
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Messer Dardano, who had not failed to remark Tuccio’s 
trembling utterance, and who, on looking up, was 
further struck by his agitated mien. 

“ Nothing is the matter with me,” replied Tuccio, 
in confusion. “ I perceived a likeness .... Is not that 
the face of Madonna Fiordalisa ?” 

“ Fiordalisa!” exclaimed Messer Dardano. “ Who 
is Fiordalisa ?” 

Spinello heard Messer Dardano’s words from the 
height at which lie was seated, and turned round sud¬ 
denly. 

“ What did you say, Messere ? Why has that name 
been uttered, and uttered by you ?” 

“ I ask pardon, Messere,” replied Messer Dardano, 
startled by this sudden exclamation, and his alarm *. 

K fr 

being increased still further when he remarked the un- 1 
usual animation displayed upon Spinello’s countenance, \ 
“ I was speaking to Tuccio di Credi; who has dis¬ 
covered in Lucifer’s face a certain resemblance. . . .” 

“ Ah 1” said Spinello, “ does Tuccio di Credi per¬ 
ceive a resemblance ? This must be looked into.” 

' And getting off his trestle, he laid upon it his pal¬ 
ette and brushes, and went and placed himself at one 
of the extreme ends of the platform. 

Messer Dardano followed him with his eyes, fearing 
in his own mind that this unexpected scene boded but 
little good. 

“ It is true!” exclaimed Spinello, after he had gazed 
for some time at the fresco in silence. “ Here is a re¬ 
semblance I never sought for. A fatal resemblance!” 
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he added in a hollow tone, which' made Acciaiuoli 
shudder. “Tuccio di Credi is right, and the needful 
alteration shall be made in deference to his opinion. 
For, of what, in the name of heaven, could I have been 
thinking, when I made the spirit of darkness so beau¬ 
tiful ? And whjr should the sweetest and loveliest 
image that has ^ver appeared, upon earth be thus pro¬ 
faned ?” 

And while saying these words, Spinello rushed to 
his trestle, seized the brushes, and mixing the colors 
afresh upon his palette, set to work to alter, not merely 
the coloring, but the features of his Lucifer. 

“ Tuccio di Credi is right!” he exclaimed, speaking 
at intervals between the strokes of his brush. “ Cor¬ 
rection is necessary. Why is the flesh so delicate and 
rosy ? Its tint should be olive — or rather— ashy, the 
hue of death. And why those beautiful eyes ? — Pre¬ 
mature wrinkles, bushy eye-brows concealing the ma¬ 
lignity of the thought beneath, lend your aid in trans¬ 
forming the brow of this lost spirit. Tuccio di Credi is 
right. And Tuccio di Credi shall be gratified. Does 
it please you now, Tuccio ? Is not this the right — the 
only way, in which to represent the spirit of evil ?” 

Tuccio di Credi made no reply; he had grown 
even paler than before, and seemed to be-turned to 
stone. 

But not so the old gentleman who had brought him 
up thither, and who was naturally unable to compre¬ 
hend the reason of Spinello’s great wrath. Indeed it 
was not merely wrath, but something far worse. He 
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was either offering Tuccio a most deadly insult, or else 
executing a terrible vengeance for some Wrong he had 
suffered at his hand. For the rapid and convulsive 
strokes of the painter’s brush had indeed wrought a 
transformation in the face of Lucifer. Now it was no 
longer beautiful but hideous; it was the portrait, not of 
Madonna Fiordalisa, but of Tuccio di Credi. The re¬ 
semblance was unmistakable; and Tuccio being there, 
in their very presence, Messer Dardano was able to 
gaze alternately at the living man and his painted 
effigy, and thus convince himself of the perfect simi¬ 
larity existing between them. 

“ What is the meaning of this ?” he asked severely. 
“ Are you not doing this grievous wrong to Tuccio di 
Credi merely because he ventured to make a trifling 
criticism upon your picture ? And why offer so terrible 
an insuit, for so slight a cause, to one who was your 
' earliest companion in the art, and the friend of your 
youth ?” 

“An insult without a cause!'’ he cried. “That 
man my friend!” 

“ Your friend in very truth,” replied Messer Dar¬ 
dano. “ Did you not yesterday of your'own free will 
ask him to come back to you ?” 

■ “ I! Ask that wretch to come back to me ?” 

“ Of a surety Master. He was so glad to return to 
you.” 

Spmello looked up, and seemed to be questioning 
his memory. It; however, told him nothing of what 
Acciaiuoli asserted as having taken place. 

20 * 
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“ Pardon me, Messere,” he presently replied. “ It 
is impossible. I recall that Judas! Had this indeed 
been so, it would have been for another purpose. * I 
should have come hither with a weapon at my side,” 
added Spinello, making a convulsive clutch at his 
girdle, “ and he would not now be standing sound and 
unscathed before me. Look at him, Messer Dardano, 
he is of all men the vilest. Ah, you do not know 
what he has done! I loved a fair lady, Messere, 
and he loved her too. The serpent had dared to lift 
his eyes to the dove. On the eve of our wedding-day, 
the beautiful creature died, having been poisoned by 
him. She appeared to be dead, at least, though in re¬ 
ality he had only lulled her to sleep with one of his 
hellish potions. Madonna Fiordalisa was accordingly 
buried for dead. And had he but disinterred her for 
himself, I should have slain him equally, but I should 
not then have despised him. Instead of this, however, 
he sold his secret to another. The lover had trans¬ 
formed himself into the ” . . . . 

“ Cease, Messere, I beseech you,” exclaimed Ac- 
ciaiuoli, seized with a feeling of profound disgust. M Are 
you indeed sure that this infamous deed ”... 

“ Listen and judge for yourself. Madonna Fiorda¬ 
lisa was sold to Buontalenti, who willingly exiled him¬ 
self from his native place that he might reap the fruits 
of his infamy. But the work was not quite complete. 
In order to compel the poor woman to yield to her tor¬ 
mentor, it was necessary that her lover should appemr 
to have forgotten her in his happy union with another. 
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This is why Tuccio never left Spinello’s side! This is 
the reason of his presence in Florence. What happened 
in that city is already known to you. Ah! fool that I 
have been! People think me mad now; they look 
askance at me and draw aside when they meet me in 
- the street., I was mad once, during that time when I 
believed you, Tuccio di Credi, to be an honest man, 
instead of a foul and poisonous reptile, an evil spirit 
sent across my path to work me deadly hurt and damna¬ 
tion. Deny it if you can; tell this worthy man that 
this was not the end that you had in view when you 
brought me word of my poor father’s lamentations, and . 
he will then hear with his own ears how serpents hiss, 
and what sound has the voice of a demon !” 

Tuccio di Credi, perceiving that any further attempt 
was useless, cast a malignant glance at his adversary, 
and shrugged his shoulders contemptuously. 

“What a string of vain words!” he exclaimed. 

“ Suffice it that I am now avenged. Messere, farewell, 
and do not attempt to follow me,” he added, seeing that 
Spinello was about to fling himself upon him. “You 
frequently go unarmed, I am never without this dagger, 
which I know how to manage at need, and which can 
prick even sharper than your tongue.” 

And while saying these words he walked in the di¬ 
rection of the ladder, the end of which rose two or 
three spans above the level of the platform. 

But this parting speech of Tuccio’s was destined to 
cost hipa dear. Spinello was well acquainted with the 
construction of the scaffolding upon which he was 
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painting, and the quivering of a board beneath Tuccio’s 
tread reminded him most opportunely that the plankSx 
were not secured by nails, but merely rested upon the 
cross pieces of timber supporting them on either side. 
And stooping down immediately, he seized the end of 
this plank and pushed it towards the opening through 
which the ladder ascended. 

“ Sheath your dagger!” he cried, exultingly. “ Wings 
at this moment would serve you in better stead.” 

Taken thus completely at unawares, Tuccio di 
Credi dropped the weapon, in order that he might fling 
both.arms round an horizontal piece of timber, which 
he endeavored to grasp just where it was fastened by 

v 

several turns of rope to one of the upright posts of the 
scaffolding. But he failed in the attempt, only contriv- 
ing by good-luck to catch an end of the rope, which he 
clung to desperately, just as his body was in the very, 
act of falling headlong into space. 

“ Help! help!” cried Messer Dardano, appalled by 
this sudden catastrophe. 

“ Save me, for the love of Heaven!” shrieked the 
falling man. “Save me, I implore you! — by the 
memory of Fiordalisa, Spinello!” 

“ Wretch!” cried Spinello through the opening, in a 
tone of fury. “ Do you dare to pronounce that name ? 
Did she find mercy in your sight ? Tuccio di Credi, 
breathe the last prayer which you will ever profane the 
name of your Creator by uttering } hell is opened wide 
to receive you.” 
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“ Spinello,” cried Messer Dardano, “ the man is at 
- the point of death!” 

“ Well, why should he live ?” said Spinello. “ I 
slew his accomplice at Colle Gigliato, and here I now 
slay him. If God had not ordained that, he should die, 
He would not have sent him across my path.” 

In the meantime Tuccio’s strength was fast failing 
him. The rope, in running through his clasped fingers, 
had tom the flesh, and the raw and bleeding tendons 
being no longer atyle to endure the exceeding torture, 
he was forced to slacken his grasp. With a terrible 
cry^ sounding like the roar of a wild beast, he fell into 
the church below. 

' Dardano Acciaiuoli heard the heavy thud of the 
body as it struck against the steps of the high altar, and 
drew back trembling with fear. 

Tuccio di Credi’s shattered remains were picked up 
shortly afterwards. Both in the church and out of it, 
his fall was believed to be the result of an accident. 
Messer Dardano was unwilling to undeceive those who 
held this belief; Spinello was unable to do so, for he 
had entirely forgotten all that bad taken place. Upon 
his descent from the scaffolding, the poor maniac had 
lost the last lingering remnants of his senses and memory. 

But during the ensuing night there was great con¬ 
fusion in the house of Spinello. The painter had a 
vision, the exact nature of which it was easy to ascer¬ 
tain from the broken words that fell from his lips. The 
spirit of darkness appeared to him, and reproached him 
with having given him such a hideous exterior. 
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“ Hideous! hideous!” cried the poor maniac. 
“ Were you not then Tuccio di Credi ? And have I 
not, therefore, given you your true and living likeness ?” 

Messer Dardano Acciaiuoli tended his unfortunate 
friend with the most loving care. But neither the min¬ 
istrations of Spinello’s friends, nor the consolation of his 
art, nor the tears of his family, nor the prayers of all 
Arezzo, who loved her great artist, availed to prolong 
his life, Spinello Spinelli’s love was dead, his two-fold 
purpose of vengeance accomplished^ all that now re¬ 
mained to him was to die also. And the most merciful 
prayer that could be offered up in behalf of that troubled 
spirit was, that it might find repose in the tomb. 

But may we not cast our eyes beyond, and further 
hope that the soul of the unfortunate lover was once 
more joined to that of his beloved Fiordalisa ? When 
we hear of these instances of the mighty power of love 
— alas! but too rare in this world — does not all that 
we know, as well as all that we feel, inspire us with the 
faith that so much ardent affection cannot j— nay ought 
not to perish with our weak and frail humanity ? And 
does not the sight of any form of martyrdom suggest to 
us, by anticipation, the thought of the martyr’s crown ? 


THE END. 
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THE ELEVENTH COMMANDMENT.—A Romance 
by Anton Giulio Barrili, from the Italian by Clara 
Bell, in one vol. Paper, 5 ° cts * Cloth, 90 cts. 


** If Italian literature includes any more sufch unique and 
charming stories as this one, it is to be hoped that translators will 
not fail to discover them to the America^ public. The * Eleventh 
Commandment’ deals with a variety of topics — the social intrigues 
necessary to bring about preferment in political life, a communal 
order, an adventurous unconventional heiress, and her acquiescent, 
good-natured uncle, and most cleverly are the various elements 
combined, the whole forming an excellent and diverting little story. 
The advent of a modern Eve in the masculine paradise (?) estab-. 
lished at the Convent of San Bruno is fraught with weighty con¬ 
sequences, not only to the individual members of the brotherhood, „ 
but to the well-being of the community itself. The narrative of 
M’lle Adela’s adventures is blithely told, and the moral deducible 
therefrom for men is that, on occasion, flight is the surest method 
of combating temptation.”— ArtInterchange , New York. 

“ Very entertaining is the story of * The Eleventh Command¬ 
ment,’ ingeniously conceived and very cleverly executed .”—The 
Critic , New York. 


A WHIMSICAL WOOING.— By Anton Giulio 
Barrili, from the Italian by Clara Bell, in one vol. Paper, 
25 cts. Cloth, 5 0 cts. _- 

“If ‘The Eleventh Commandment,’ the previous work of 
Barrili, wasa good three-act play, ‘A Whimsical Wooing’ is a 
sparkling comedietta. It is one situation, a single catastrophe, yet, 
like a bit of impressionist painting of the finer sort, it reveals in a 
flash all the possibilities of the scene. The hero, Roberto Fenoglio, 
a man of wealth, position, and accomplishments, finds himself at 
the end of his resources for entertainment or interest. Hopelessly 
bored, he abandons himself to the drift of chance, and finds him¬ 
self, in no longer-space of time than from midnight to daylight— 
where and how, the reader will thank us for not forestalling his 
pleasure in finding out for himself .”—The Nation, New York . 

“ *A Whimsical Wooing’ is the richly-expressive title under 
which ‘ Clara Bell ’ introduces a cleverly-narrated episode by 
Anton Giulio Barrili to American readers. It is a sketch of Italian 
life, at once rich and strong, but nevertheless discreet in sentiment 
and graceful in diction. It is the old story of the fallacy of trust¬ 
ing to a proxy in love matters .”—Boston Post. 

William S. Gottsberger\ Publisher , New York. 
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OUR OWN SET.— A Novel, by Ossip Schubin, from 

the German by Clara Bell, in one vol. Paper cover, 50 jets. 

Cloth binding, 90 cts. 

“ This is a feally captivating little novel, lighter and 
more dainty in touch than is usual in German fiction, 
and showing a good deal of character painting. The 
scene of the story is laid in Rome, but the story con¬ 
cerns only the group of high-born Austrian diplomats ■ 
resident there who form ‘ Our Own Set,’ making intru- * 
sion into their aristocratic circle a difficult and dangerous 
thing to plebeian intruders. The heroine, Zinka, who is 
admitted as an honorary member to this exclusive circle,, 
is a charming character, innocently girlish, suspecting 
^ neither slight nor evil. She suffers in discovering the 
innate worthlessness of Sempaly, who plays fast and 
loose with her affections, but her healthy nature out¬ 
grows her grief without embitterment. There are other 
characters more lightly sketched in, but with equally 
firm touch, among whom General von Klinger, the - 
‘pessimist idealist,’ is particularly good. The biting 
sketch of the Wolnitzskys, though evidently realistic, is 
less intelligible to the foreign reader, to whom the 
peculiarities of the ‘ pigeon gentry’ are unknown.”— The 
American , Phila. 

“We have in this book a keen analysis of the society 
of Modem Rome. Foibles are expdsed; worth is hon¬ 
ored ; true greatness of soul is shown to be better than 
the accident of birth. The volume; is admirably written, 
abounding in brilliant scenes, and strong characters.” 

—The Morning Star, Dover. 

William S. Gottsberger , Publisher , New York. 
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THE WANE OF AN IDEAL. — A Novel, ty La 
Marchesa Colombi, from the Italian by Clara Bell, in 

one vol. Paper cover, 50 cts., Cloth binding, 90 cts. 

**If this is a fair specimen of the work of the Marchesa Colombi, 
she is assuredly entitled to a high place among the novelists of 
the day. The scene of the story is laid in a little village in the 
north of Italy where lives the < Dottorino,’ as he is called, the 
village doctor, a gross, ignorant man, but with a gift for a certain 
sort of humor and graceful flattery which make him a welcome 
guest at the table of the rich Signor Pedrotti. The novel is chiefly 
concerned with the doctor’s son, Giovanni, whose infancy under 
the care of a stupid yet wholly devoted servant, La Matta, is por¬ 
trayed with inimitable pathos and humor. As he grows up, 
Pedrotti 1 becomes, in a sense, his patron. But the lad has met 
Pedrotti’s daughter, Rachel, and his love being reciprocated he 
determines to attain wealth and fame that he may win her father’s 
consent to their marriage. Pedrotti treats the proposal with utter 
contempt and shuts the door in his face. The youth pledges his 
love anew to Rachel, who promises to wait for him, and he then 
goes to Milan, where after a dreary struggle with poverty he be¬ 
comes a celebrated advocate, rich as well as famous. But absence 
dims his ideal and the blandishments of a beautiful countess drive 
the image of Rachel for a time from his thoughts. 

He had started in live in extreme poverty but with a great love 
in his heart; and the goal he had set before his eyes was wealth and 
distinction, but still for the sake of love. Now, wealth and distinction 
were his — but the love he had lost on the way. 

The closing part of the story tells how, actuated by a sense of 
duty rather than of love, he goes back to the little village to 
claim the hand of the woman who has waited for him so long. 
The ending is written with remarkable power and stamps the 
book with a quality closely akin to greatness All the characters 
are strongly individualized; the author’s humor is spontaneous 
and delightful; and on every page there is displayed a subtle 
knowledge of the human heart and of the fatal consequences of 
ignoble motives which, in spite of some unpleasant episodes, ren¬ 
ders The Wane of an Ideal as wholesome morally as it is artistic¬ 
ally effective and complete .”—The Literary World. 
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THIS AMAZON. — An Art-Novel, by Carl Vosmaer, 
from the Dutch by E. J. Irving, with frontispiece by Alma- 
Tadema, R. A., and preface by Georg Ebers. In one vol 
Paper, 40 cts. Cloth, 75 cts. 


“ Among the poets who never overstep the limits of probability 
and yet aspire to realize the ideal, in whose works we breathe a 
purer air/who have power to enthral and exalt the reader’s soul, 
to stimulate and enrich his mind, we must number the Nether¬ 
lander Vosmaer. 

“The Novel ‘Amazon,’ which attracted great and just attention 
in the author’s fatherland, has been translated into our tongue at 
my special request. In Vosmaer we find no appalling incident, 
ho monstrous or morbid psychology, neither is the worst side of 
human nature portrayed in glaring colors. The reader is afforded 
ample opportunity of delighting himself with delicate pictures of 
the inner life and spiritual conflicts of healthy-minded men and 
women. ~ In this book a profound student of ancient as well as 
modern art conducts us from Paestum to Naples, thence to Rome, 
making us participators in the highest and greatest the Eternal 
City can offer to the soul of man. 

“ Vosmaer is a poet by the grace of God, as he has proved by 
poems both grave and gay; by his translation of the Iliad into 
Dutch hexameters, and by his lovely epos * Nanno,’ His numer¬ 
ous essays on aesthetics, and more especially his famous ‘Life-of 
Rembrandt,’ have secured him an honorable place among the art- 
* historians of our day. As Deputy Recorder of the High Court 
of Justice he has, during the best years of his life (he was born 
March 20, 1826), enjoyed extensive opportunities of acquiring a 
thorough insight into the social life of the present, and the laby¬ 
rinths of the human soul. That ‘The Amazon,’ perhaps the ma- 
turest work of this author, should—like Vosmaer’s other writings— 
be totally unknown outside Holland, is owing solely to the circum¬ 
stance that most of his works are written in his mother-tongue, and 
are therefore accessible only to a very small circle of readers. 

“ It is a painful thing for a poet to have to write in a language 
restricted to a small area; and it is the bounden duty of the lover 
of literature to bring what is excellent in the literature of other 
lands within the reach of his own countrymen. Among these 
excellent works Vosmaer’s ‘Amazon’ must unquestionably be * 
reckoned. It introduces us to those whom we cannot fail to 
consider an acquisition to our circle of acquaintances. It permits 
us to be present at conversations which—and not least When they 
provoke dissent — stimulate our minds to reflection. No one who 
listens to them can depart without having gained something; for 
Vosmaer’s novel is rich in subtle observations and shrewd re¬ 
marks, in profound thoughts and beautifully-conceived situations.’* 
Extract from Georg Ebers ’ Preface to the German Edition. 
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William S . Gottsberger's Publications. 


ANTON CIULIO BARRILI. 

A Whimsical Wooing, from the 
Italian by Clara Bell, one vol. 
paper, 25 cts., cloth, 50 cts. 

The Devil’s Portrait, from the 
Italian by Evelyn Wodehouse, 
one vol. paper, 40 cts., cloth, 
75 cts. 

The Eleventh Command¬ 
ment, from the Italian by Clara 
Bell, one vol. paper, 50 cts., 
cloth, 90 cts. 

LA NIARCHESA COLOMBI. 

The Wane of an Ideal, from 
the Italian by Clara Bell, one 
vol. paper, 50 cts., cloth, 90 cts. 

Mime SOPHIE COTTIN. 

Hlatilda, Princess of England, 
from the French by Jennie W. 
Raum, two vols. paper, $1.00, 
cloth, $1.75 per set. 

Nlme AUGUSTUS CRAVEN. 

Eliane, from the French by Lady- 
Georgiana Fullerton, one vol. 
paper, 50 cts., cloth, 90 cts. 

FELIX DAHN. 

Felicitas, from the German by 

' Mary J. Saftord, one vol. paper, 
50 cts., cloth, 90 cts. 

GEORG EBERS. 

An Egyptian Princess, From 

' the German by Eleanor Grove; 

. authorized edition, revised, cor¬ 
rected, and enlarged from the 
latest German edition, two vols. 
paper, 80 cts., cloth. $1.50 per 
set. 

A Question, from the German by 
Mary J. Safford; authorized edi¬ 
tion, one vol. paper, 40 cts., 
cloth, 75 cts. 


GEORG EBERS. Continuod. 

A Word, Only a Word, from the 
German by Mary J. Sanord, one 
vol. paper, 50 cts., cloth, 90 cts. 

Homo Sum. from the German by 
Clara Bell; authorized edition, 
one vol. paper, 40 cts., cloth, 
75 ct s. 

Serapis, from the German by Clara 
Bell; authorized edition, one vol. 
paper, 50 cts., cloth, 90 cts. 

The Burgomaster’s Wife, from 
the German by Mary J. Safford, 
one vol. paper, 50 cts., cloth. 
75 ct s. 

The Emperor, from the German, 
by Clara Bell; authorized edi--' 
tipn, two vols. paper, 80 cts., 
cloth., $1.50 per set. 

The Sisters, from the German by 
Clara Bell; authorized edition, 
one yol. paper, 40 cts., cloth, 
75 cts. 

Hard a, from the German by Clara 
Bell; authorized edition, revised, 
corrected, and enlarged from the 
latest German edition, two vols.' 
paper, 80 cts., cloth, $1.50 per 
set. 

Ebers’ Romances, 12 vols.' in 
half calf extra, Matthews' bind¬ 
ing, in neat case, $24.00. 

j ERNST ECKSTEIN. 

| PruSias, from the German by Clara 
Bell, two vols. paper, $1.00. 
cloth, $1.75 per set. 

Quintus Claudius, from the 
German by Clara Bell, two vols. 
paper, $1.00, cloth, $1.75 per 
set. 

The Will, from the German by 
Clara Bell, two vols.- paper, 
$i.oo, cloth, $1.75 per set. 
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William S. Gottsberger s Publications. 

. _ c _ 


B. PEREZ CALD6s. 

Gloria, from ttie Spanish by Clara 
Bell, two vols. paper, $1.00, 
cloth, $1.75 per set. 

Marianela, from the Spanish by 
Clara Bell, one vol. paper, 50 cts. 
cloth, 90 cts. 

Trafalgar, from the Spanish by 
Clara Bell, one vol. paper, 50 cts. 
cloth, 90 cts. 

ROBERT HAMERLINC. 

Aspasia, from the German'by Mary 
J. Safford, two vols. paper, $1.00, 
cloth, $1.75 per set. 

LEILA-HANOUM. 

A Tragedy at Constantino¬ 
ple, from the French by Gen. 

R. E. Colston, one vol. paper, 
50 cts., cloth, 90 cts. 

W. VON HILLERN. 

A Graveyard Flower, from the 
German by Qlara Bell, one vol. 
paper, 40 cts., cloth, 75 cts. 

Ernestine, from the German by 

S. Baring Gould, two vols. paper, 
80 cts., cloth, $1450. 

Higher Than The Church, 

from the German, by Mary J. 
Safford, one vol. paper, 25 cts. 
cloth, 50 cts. 

The Hour Will Come, from the 
German, by Clara Bell, one vol. 
paper, 40 cts., cloth, 75 cts. , 


S. REYNOLD8 HOLE. 

A Book About Roses. How to 

grow and show them! one vol. 
' paper, 50 cts., cloth, 90 cts. 

C. H. LEWES. . 

Ranthorpe, one vol. paper. 40 cts. 
cloth, 75 cts. 

OSSIP SCHUBIN. ' 

Our Own Set, from the German 
by Clara Bell, one vol. paper, 
50 cts; cloth, 90 cts. 

GEORGE TAYLOR. , 

Antinous, from the German by 
Mary J. Safford, one vol. paper, 
50 cts., cloth, 90 cts. 

Clytia, from the German by Mary 
J. Safford, one vol. paper, 50cts. 
cloth, 90 cts. 

CARL VOSMAER. 

The Amazon, from the Dutch 
by E. J. Irving, one vol. paper, 
40 cts., cloth, 75 els. 

ADOLF WILBRANDT. 

Fridolin’s mystical Mar¬ 
riage, froip the German, by 
Clara Bell, one vol. paper, 50cts. 
cloth, 90 cts. 


Henry Irving, a short account 
of his public life. Paper, with 
frontispiece, 50 cts., cloth, with 
four illustrations, $1.25. 


A Practical Method for Learning Spanish, by A. Ramos Diaz 
de Villegas, in one volume, i2mo. Price 75 cents. 

A Method for the Idiomatic Study of German, by Otto 
Kuphal, Ph. D. Part One. Lessons, Exercises, and Vocabulary, 
large i2mo. 536 pages. Price $2.25. 
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A METHOD FOR THE 


IDIOMATIC STUDY OF GERMAN 

BY 

OTTO KUPHAL, Ph. D. 

—PART ONE— 

LESSONS, EXERCISES, AND VOCABULARY. 

Large i2mo. — 536 pages. Price $2.25. 

This Method is based on the principles of modern 
philosophy. Gradual progress and spontaneous develop¬ 
ment are its leading features. The sentence is the unit.* 
Natural language precedes literary language. The exam¬ 
ple teaches the rule; language teaches grammar. 

The work is printed entirely in the Roman character. 


“Spoken language is to written language what the real object is 
to its description. 

** The knowledge of language is based on sound. Sound is 
the soul of language; without it language is dead. Sound imparts 
life; vividly and forcibly it impresses facts upon the mind, and 
facts are the absolute basis of all knowledge. No true, -no real 
knowledge of language has ever been attained, unless it was 
founded on this solid basis which the living voice alone has the 
power to create. 

“ The study of language must conform to the process of nature. 
Language was spoken many ages before letters or books were 
even thought of, and no one ever attempted to read or write his 
mother-tongue before he was able to understand and to speak it. 
Togo counter to the sequence in which the faculties naturally and 
spontaneously develop , is to oppose the precepts of nature. We must 
understand a language before we can speak it; we must speak a 
language before we can read it. Reading is indirect hearing. In 
reading we mentally pronounce the author’s words and these 
mental sounds are reported to the brain. If we cannot pronounce , 
we cannot read. When we begin to read our mother-tongue, we 
recall to our mind known sounds and known ideas. Must the 
process not be the same when we begin to read a foreign tongue ? 
To make reading the starting-point in the acquisition of a foreign 
language is contrary to reason and the student, after fruitless 
efforts, invariably abandons his task.”— Extract from Author’s 
Preface. 

William S. Gottsberger , Publisher, New York. 
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